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BY THE AUTHOR OF “A RETROGRADE ADMIRALTY.” 


BATTLES are lost and won 
by men, and not by ships. 
Ships are not themselves the 
weapons with which battles 
are decided, but are the instru- 
ments of war used by men to 
carry the weapons—the guns. 

Motion is given to ships in 
order that 

(1) The weapons may be 
used to the best ad- 
vantage. This is its 
tactical side. 

(2) Fighting power may be 
transferred from one 
position to another. 
This is its strategical 
side. 

We are now concerned with 
the tactical aspect only. 

The advantage which one 
fleet gains over another in using 
its weapons depends upon their 
respective formations as well as 
upon the movement of the one 
relatively to the other. This 
relative movement varies less 
with the absolute magnitudes 
of the motions—the speeds— 
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than with their directions — 
the courses. It is proposed to 
illustrate these propositions by 
the recent battles in the Japan 
seas, 

If the cruisers and other 
ships not in the line of battle 
are neglected as being outside 
the question under discussion, 
the forces engaged at the 
battle of Tsu Sima on 27th 
May 1905 were as shown on 


p. 152. 
The broadside of the respect- 
ive fleets consisted of :— 
Guns. Japanese. Russian. 
12-in. 4 16 26 
om . oy ist ve 
8-in. ‘ 30 se 
ci, . ey “1 Pa 
4°7-in. ll 
127 100 


The Russians had more than 
double the number of large 
guns, 12- and 10-in., whereas 
the Japanese used nearly twice 
the number of the smaller 


natures. 
L 
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RUSSIAN FLEET. 


Nominal 
Speed. 


Knots. 


Displacement. Gun Armaments. 


First Division. 
Souvaroff ! 
Borodino 
Alexander III. 
Orel 


Second Division. 
Oslyabya? . 
Navarin 
Sissoi 
Nakhimoff . 

Third Division, 
Nicholas I. 
Apraxin 
Senyavin 
Otchakov \ 


Tons. 


13,516 18 4 12-in., 12 6-in. 


12,674 18 
10,206 16 
10,400 16 

8,524 17 


9,672 15 
4,126 16 


4,700 16 


2 12-in., 12 6-in. 
3 10-in., 4 4°7-in, 


4 10-in., 4 4°7-in. 


JAPANESE FLEET. 
Main or Battle- 
ship Division. 
Mikasa 4 
Shikishima 
Fuji . 
Asahi 
Kasuga ) 
Nisshin*f * 
Armoured Cruiser 
Division. 
Idzumo ® 
Adzuma 
Asama 
Tokiwa 
Yakumo 
Iwate 


14,500 4 12-in., 14 6-in. 
14,850 ; " " 
12,450 

15,200 


7,294 


9,750 in 
9,400 
9,700 
9,700 
9,850 
9,750 


4 8-in., 
4 8-in., 
4 8-in., 
4 8-in., 14 6-in. 
4 8-in., 12 6-in. 
4 8-in., 14 6-in. 


N.B.—It is uncertain whether five or six armoured cruisers were present 
during the early stages of the battle, and there is some doubt about the 
armaments of Nakhimoff and Nicholas I. 


The nominal speed of each 
division was that of its slowest 
ship. For the Russian first 
division this was 18 knots, for 
the second 16 knots, and for 
the third 15 knots. These 
nominal speeds must be largely 
discounted in practice. If the 
sea speed is taken to be five- 
sixths the nominal, the avail- 


able speed would have been 
for the first division 15 knots, 
for the second 13} knots, and 
for the third 124 knots. Before 
the main fieets sighted each 
other the speed of the Russians 
was reported to Admiral Togo 
as about 12 knots. If this 
speed was maintained during 
the action, until the ships were 





1 Flag of Vice-Admiral Rojdesvenski. 
3 Flag of Rear-Admiral Nebogatof. 
5 Flag of Rear-Admiral Misu, 





2 Flag of Rear-Admiral Folkersahm. 
* Flag of Vice-Admiral Togo. 
6 Flag of Vice-Admiral Kamimura. 
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crippled by the Japanese gun- 
fire, the respective divisions 
would have had in hand for 
station-keeping and manceuvr- 
ing purposes reserves of speed 
not less than 3 knots, 1} knots, 
and 4 knot. 

The nominal speed of the 
Japanese battleship division 
was 18 knots and that of the 
armoured cruiser division 20 
knots. If the sea speeds are 
taken to be five-sixths of these, 
as in the case of the Russians, 
the available speeds would 
have been 15 and 17 knots 
respectively. If the speed of 
the Japanese fleet when the 
action began was 14} knots, 
the battleships would have had 
not less than half a knot in 
hand for station-keeping and 
the armoured cruisers not less 
than 24 knots. 

In considering tactical prob- 
lems it is essential to know the 


angles or bearings within which 
the fire of the guns can be 
directed. The information on 


the point is not entirely re- 
liable, but the following as- 
sumptions, which approach the 
truth, will be made. The term 
“right abeam” means a line 
perpendicular to the fore and 
aft line of the ship. 

The whole broadside of the 
Souvaroff class could only be 
directed on objects within angles 
of 45 degrees from right abeam. 
Before (or abaft) that extreme 
bearing the after (or fore) 12- 
inch guns would go out of 
action. The 6-inch guns would 
all continue in action up to 
perhaps 45 degrees from right 
abeam, beyond which two 
would go out of action. The 
ships composing the Russian 
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second division could each bring 
the whole broadside to bear on 
an enemy within only about 40 
degrees of right abeam, and 
those of the third division 
within about 30 degrees. 

The Japanese battleships and 
armoured cruisers could each 
concentrate the whole broad- 
side on an enemy within about 
30 degrees of right abeam. 
Before (or abaft) that extreme 
angle the after (or fore) turret 
and, in the Mikasa only, the 
after (or fore) upper 6-inch 
guns would go out of action. 
The Russians held an advan- 
tage in being able to train their 
guns through larger arcs. 

A full and accurate account 
of what actually occurred at 
the battle of Tsu Sima will 
probably never be written. 
Both Japanese and Russians 
were fully occupied in fighting. 
Neither side was able to take 
the accurate observations re- 
quired to make a reliable plan. 
We are therefore under the 
necessity of analysing the facts 
given in Admiral Togo’s report 
with a view to determine the 
assumptions which must be 
made to complete the picture. 

Togo says that at noon he 
was ten nautical miles north 
of Okino Sima with the battle- 
ship division, the armoured 
cruiser division, and other ships 
with which we are not con- 
cerned, At this time he knew 
that the enemy were to the 
south-westward of him, and 
that they were in two columns, 
steering north-east at a speed 
of about 12.knots. He himself 
now steered west, with the ob- 
ject of attacking the enemy’s 
left column. He does not give 
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either his own speed or the 
formation of his fleet. There 
is reason to believe that both 
the Japanese divisions were 
formed in single line ahead, 
but acted to some extent in- 
dependently of each other. 
Their speed will be assumed to 
be 144 knots. 

At 1.45 p.m. Togo, still steer- 
ing west, sighted the Russian 
fleet on his port bow at a dis- 
tance of several miles. He tells 
us that at 1.55 P.M. he made a 
particular signal, and “shortly 
afterwards the main or battle- 
ship division headed south-west 
so as to make the enemy be- 
lieve that it meant to pass 
them in an opposite direction. 
At 2.5 P.M. the main division 
suddenly turned east, and thus 
changing its front, pressed 
obliquely on the head of the 
enemy. The armoured cruiser 
division followed in rear of the 
main division, the whole form- 
ing single column in line ahead.” 
These turns were undoubtedly 
made in succession, although 
not so stated (see Diagram IIL, 
p.165). When shall I make these 
turns ? must have been the ques- 
tion occupying the mind of the 
Japanese admiral at this time. 
The answer depended upon the 
bearing and distance from the 
Oslyabya, the leader of the 
Russian left column, at which 
he wished to find himself when 
the Mikasa, his flagship, had 
completed her turn to east. 
As that ship began to turn at 
2.5 P.M., this must have been 
at about 2.8 P.M. when the 
Russians opened fire at a range 
which is not known. Togo 
says: “We bore the fire for a 
while, and on reaching a range 


The Question before Togo during the Approach. 
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of 6000 metres (say 6500 yards) 
we concentrated a fierce fire on 
the two ships at the head of 
the enemy’s lines.” 

The problem may briefly be 
stated thus: The Russians, 
steaming north-east at a speed 
of 12 knots, open fire at 2.8 P.M. 
on the Japanese, the range and 
bearing being unknown to us, 
These last are steering east at 
a speed of 143 knots, and after 
an interval not stated open 
fire at a range of 6500 yards, 
What was the probable range 
and bearing at 2.8 P.M.? 

Two diagrams have been 
prepared to aid the solution. 
Diagram I. (p. 165) assumes 
that the bearing of the Oslyabya 
was S. 35° E. from the Mikasa, 
and shows that it would have 
remained constant, and the two 
ships would have actually 
collided had the courses and 


speeds been maintained. This 
would have been a bearing 
unfavourable to the Japanese, 
who would have had the Rus- 
sians 35 degrees before their 
beam, and their after guns 
would have been out of bear- 


ing, whereas the Russians 
would have had the Japanese 
only 10 degrees before their 
beam, and all their guns not 
masked by other ships would 
have been in action. In order 
that all their guns might bear, 
it was important for the Jap- 
anese to keep the Russians less 
than 30 degrees before the beam. 
The Japanese must have wished 
to turn east earlier than this 
assumption supposes, as other- 
wise on that course they could 
not pass ahead of the Russians, 
they would expose their van to 
be pressed on obliquely, and 
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they would be liable to have 
their own tactics turned against 
themselves. 

Diagram IT. (p. 165) assumes 
the initial bearing of the Osly- 
abya from the Mikasa to have 
been S., and shows that if the 
range at 2.8 P.M. had been 10,000 
yards it would not have been 
reduced to 6500 yards until 
2.23 P.M. The Japanese would 
have had to endure the Rus- 
sian fire for fifteen minutes 
without reply, and on opening 
would have had the Oslyabya 
28 degrees abaft their beam. 
This is rejected as improbable. 
If the initial range had been 
8000 yards, the Japanese would 
have been exposed to fire with- 
out reply during six minutes, or 
until 2.14 p.m. The Oslyabya 
would then have been 11 de- 
grees abaft the Mikasa’s beam, 
and the Mikasa 56 degrees be- 
fore the beam of the Oslyabya. 
This assumes the Russians to 
continue to steer north - east, 
whereas Admiral Togo says 
they altered course to star- 
board. They did this probably 
with the object of bringing 
their guns to bear. The effect 
would be to greatly increase 
the interval beyond six minutes. 
Again, on this assumption the 
fire of the Russian first division 
would not be well masked by 
the second, which is presum- 
ably what Togo wished. The 
initial bearing is believed to lie 
between S. and §.35°E. We 
shall assume that at 2.8 P.M. 
the Oslyabya bore from the 
Mikasa 8. 18° E., and that the 
range at that time was 8000 
yards. 

From these initial data and 
the facts in Togo’s report, we 
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are now in a position to con- 
struct Diagram III, working 
backwards and forwards from 
the positions at 2.8 P.M. 

The precise formation of the 
Russian fleet is doubtful. <Ac- 
cording to Togo they were in 
two columns in line ahead, the 
first division being in the star- 
board and the second in the 
port column. The position of 
the third division is not cer- 
tain, but it is believed to have 
been in the starboard column, 
four cables (800 yards) astern 
of the first. It will be assumed 
to have been there. The dis- 
tance between the columns and 
between the ships of each 
division is also uncertain. The 
columns will be assumed to 
have been eight cables (1600 
yards) apart, which accords 
with the official report of 
General Linievitch dated June 
10, and based on the reports 
of the survivors who arrived 
at Vladivostok. The distance 
between the ships will be taken 
to have been two cables (400 
yards), the usual distance. 

Diagram III, thus con- 
structed, shows the position of 
each fleet at 1.45 P.M, when 
Togo first sighted the enemy, 
also those of the column leaders 
at five-minute intervals after 
that time. The result of plot- 
ting the tracks to scale is to 
place the Oslyabya at 1.45 P.M. 
about §. 35° W., 10} miles from 
the Mikasa. This result is so 
contrary to what we have 
been led to believe, that it is 
necessary to compare it care- 
fully with the official state- 
ments. Togo says in the report 
issued on June 14: “At 1.45 
P.M. I first sighted the enemy 
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at a distance of several miles 
south on our port bow.” This 
leaves in doubt the distance at 
this time. In an earlier part 
of the same report he says: 
“In spite of the thick mist, 
which confined the view within 
five nautical miles, the informa- 
tion thus received enabled me 
at a distance of several tens of 
miles to picture myself...” 
He is speaking of the weather 
some hours before the battle, 
and not at 1.45 p.m. An ex- 
amination of Diagram III. 
shows that the fleets could 
not possibly have been only 
five miles apart when they 
first sighted each other. That 
distance is quite inconsistent 
with the subsequent move- 
ments described by Togo. We 
are inclined to believe that 
the weather must have varied 
during the day, as is often the 
case, and we are confirmed in 
that view by Togo’s first re- 


port on the morning of the 
battle, which says, ‘“ weather 
is fine and clear but the sea 


is high.” Again, the seventh 
report received at Tokyo on 
May 31 reads: ‘In the present 
battle, which was fought with 
almost the entire strength of 
fleet on both sides, not only 
was the field of operations 
extremely extensive, but the 
weather was very misty, so 
that even where there was no 
smoke from guns or funnels 
the vision could not reach 
beyond 5 7” (103 nautical 
miles). This is not quite 
conclusive, as it is not certain 
that he refers to the weather 
at 145 p.m. But as the dia- 
gram is confirmed in a singu- 
larly independent way, we 
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may take it as correct until 
stronger evidence is forth- 
coming to prove otherwise, 
The Mikasa is assumed to have 
made the first turn at 1.58 
P.M., or three minutes after 
Togo hoisted the signal before 
mentioned. A minute or two 
sooner or later would have 
made no material difference, 
The distance was then about 
13,600 yards, and at 2.5 P.M.,, 
when the Mikasa put her helm 
down to steer east, was only 
9400 yards. During this in- 
terval the rate of approach 
was 600 yards a minute. 

The Russians opened fire at 
2.8 P.M., when the range was 
8000 yards. The 10-inch and 
12-inch guns in the fore-turrets 
of the port column were the 
only guns which could hope 
to hit at that time. The after- 
turret guns would not bear, 
and the range was too long 
for the 6-inch guns. The star- 
board column was outside 9500 
yards, and partially masked by 
the port. The most vital point 
now for the Russians was to 
bring all their guns to bear, 
and to do so they must alter 
course to starboard and get 
into single line. They altered 
course to bring their guns to 
bear. Togo says that “the 
heads of the enemy’s columns 
altered course a little to star- 
board when our main squadron 
bore down on them.” 

We assume that at 2.8 P.M. 
the leading Russian ships al- 
tered course together one point 
(11 degrees) to starboard, 
which would bring all guns 
into bearing as each ship 
straightened in succession on 
the new course. After this 
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alteration of course the range 
was altering at the rate of 250 
yards a minute. 

It is very doubtful whether 
at this stage any effective 
steps were taken to get into 
single line, which in any case 
would take ten minutes or 
more. When we remember 
the rapidity of the attack, its 
unexpected developments, and 
the Russian formation, it seems 
probable that no signal was 
made to do so. In default of 
specific orders an ordinary 
officer hesitates to act. At 
such a moment it is only an 
admiral of great experience 
and decision who would be 
equal to extricating his divi- 
sion from the impossible posi- 
tion in which it had _ been 
placed by the mismanagement 
of the Commander-in-Chief. 
We are therefore inclined to 
believe that at this time the 
columns only altered course 
—leaders together, remaining 
ships in succession—sufficiently 
to bring their guns to bear. 

At 2.14 p.m. the range was 
6500 yards, and the Japanese 
opened fire. At this time the 
six ships of their main division 
had turned on the new course, 
and the bearings were such 
that all could concentrate their 
fire on the leading Russians, 
which Togo says they did. 
These were the Oslyabya and 
Souvaroff; but as the first was 
some 1500 yards nearer than 
the second, there can be no 
doubt as to which received 
most of the fire from the 63 
guns in action. The initial 
distance from Oslyabya was 
6500 yards for the Mikasa— 
the leader—and 7100 yards for 
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the Nisshin—the rear ship. As 
previously mentioned, the range 
was shortening at the rate 
of 250 yards a minute. The 
armoured cruiser division had 
not completed their turn. 

On the other hand, the four 
Russian ships in the port 
column might have concen- 
trated their fire at the same 
ranges on the Mikasa, and 
might have been supported by 
the two leading ships of star- 
board column at the ter 
initial range of about 7800 
yards. There is no evidence 
to show that they did so con- 
centrate. In any case it is 
evident that the Russians were 
clearly outmatched. The guns 
in action at this time were 
presumably— 


Russian Port 
Column. Japanese. 


8 16 
i} 12 ohi7 
8-inch ee 6 
Cink 19 40 {48 
4°J-inch . 5 


36 63 


Speaking of this period of 
the action, Togo says: “The 
enemy seemed to be gradually 
pressed towards the south-east, 
and both their columns simul- 
taneously and gradually altered 
course to east, the enemy’s 
fleet in consequence being 
formed into an irregular single 
line column and_ proceeding 
parallel with our fieet.” 

We assume that at 2.18 P.M. 
the Oslyabya, under the press- 
ure of the fire, put her helm 
up and altered course 28 de- 
grees to lead the port column 
down to the other line, which 
it joined at 2.30; that the 
starboard column gradually 


12-inch 
10-inch 
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altered course, and at 2.28 
was steering east. During 
these movements the Russian 
fleet would have presented to 
Togo the appearance of an 
irregular single line column 
such as he describes. Diagram 
IV. shows on an enlarged 
scale the assumed condition 
at 2.23 P.M. 

Togo’s report proceeds: 
“The Oslyabya, which had 
been at the head of the left 
column, was soon defeated and 
fell out of the line of battle, a 
fire occurring on board her. 
The whole of the armoured 
cruiser squadron was now 
steaming in line in rear of 
the battleship squadron, and 
the concentrated fire of our 
entire fleet increased its effici- 
ency in proportion to the de- 
crease of distance.” This gives 
some indication of the time. 
All the armoured cruisers 
would have straightened on 
the new course by 2.18 P.M, 
but their fire would not have 
begun to be effective much be- 
fore 2.23. By the same time 
the battleships’ fire had also 
become more accurate, as the 
range had been reduced and 
was changing much more 
slowly —not more than 60 
yards a minute. 

Diagram IV. shows the Osly- 
abya at 2.23 P.M., 5200 yards 
from the Mikasa and 5550 
yards from the Nisshin. The 
Souvaroff is also seen to be 
only 600 yards farther off. 
The majority of the armoured 
cruisers are well within effec- 
tive fighting ranges of the 
nearest Russian ships, and 
may have been closer than the 
diagram shows. 

We assume that the Oslyabya 
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left the line defeated at 2.23 
P.M., or nine minutes after the 
Japanese opened fire. The 
shortness of the interval should 
not cause any surprise. The 
concentrated fire of 63 guns 
at effective ranges has al- 
ways been terrible in its 
effect. In this case the Rus- 
sians, who experienced it, de- 
clare that shell were rained on 
their decks. Admiral Rojdes- 
venski is reported to have said 
that the great enemy of the 
battleship is the sheet of flame 
due to constantly bursting 
shell. He is right. No ship, 
however large and_ thickly 
armoured, could have stood up 
against such a concentrated 
attack. 

The Oslyabya was smothered 
under such a hail of explosions 
that she might well have been 
beaten in nine minutes, seeing 
that the Varyag was defeated 
in fourteen minutes by less 
than half the number of guns. 
Parallel cases are to be found 
in the history of the past. The 
Chesapeake was beaten by the 
Shannon in eleven minutes. At 
Trafalgar, the Victory, passing 
under the stern of the Bucen- 
taur, raked that ship with her 
whole broadside of 50 guns. 
Twenty guns were dismounted 
in the French ship, and her 
loss was estimated at 400 
men. The time taken to in- 
flict this injury was probably 
considerably less than ten 
minutes. These concentrated 
attacks always produce de- 
cisive results. The difference 
between the present and the 
past lies in the method of con- 
centration. In the Nelsonian 
era the range of the guns was 
short, and it was not easy to 
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concentrate the fire of a superior 
number of guns on an enemy 
at effective ranges. Attempts 
were made to meet the diffi- 
culty by mounting the guns in 
tiers, as in three-decked ships 
and in the monumental forts of 
the nineteenth century. War 
experience did not favour the 
method, but showed the 74- 
gun ship to be a more suitable 
instrument than the _ three- 
decker. Nelson’s concentra- 
tions were made by massing 
numbers of ships, and not by 
making the special use of his 
three-deckers which Rodney 
contemplated and arranged for, 
but never adopted in battle. 
With the present long-range 
guns it is still less necessary 
to concentrate the guns in a 
single ship or fort. The guns 
can be dispersed in several 
ships or batteries, from which 
the fire can be concentrated. 
This has long been recognised 
in the case of forts, and is now 
shown to be equally true of 
ships. The great principle of 
dispersing the guns to concen- 
trate their fire is emphasised 
and confirmed by the battle 
of Tsu Sima. This favours 
numbers rather than large 
dimensions, and is possibly at 
the back of the refusal of 
America to follow our lead in 
increasing the size of battle- 
ships. 

With the disappearance of 
the Oslyabya from the line the 
Japanese fire was naturally 
concentrated principally on the 
leading ships of the starboard 
column, as these decreased their 
range and drew in advance of 
the port column, to form the 
head of the irregular single 
line of which Togo speaks. At 


2.33 P.M. the general position 
was as follows: The two fleets 
were steering east in single 
line, on parallel courses about 
5000 yards apart, except the 
third Russian division, which 
was just beginning to turn in 
succession to east in the wake 
of the other divisions. The 
leading ships — Mikasa and 
Souvaroff—were nearly abeam 
of each other. The Japanese 
main division—six ships—could 
all concentrate on the Sowveroff 
and her second astern, which it 
is believed they did, the ranges 
being practically constant, and 
for Mikasa 5000 yards, for 
Nisshin 5500 yards. The Jap- 
anese armoured cruisers—five 
or six ships—could distribute 
their fire among the remaining 
ships of the Russian first and 
second divisions, at ranges 
practically constant and less 
than 5500 yards. On the other 
hand, these seven Russian ships 
might have concentrated on 
the Mikasa at the same ranges. 
It is believed they did not do 
so. The Russian third division 
could only bring their guns to 
bear on the Japanese armoured 
cruisers, from which they were 
distant from 5200 to 5800 yards, 
and closing at the rate of 160 
yards a minute. It is clear 
that the Russians were still 
outmatched and at a tactical 
disadvantage. The results are 
set forth in Togo’s comments, 
His report goes on :-— 


“The Souvarof and Alexander II., 
which was second in the line, fell out 
of the line, a severe fire having 
broken out on board these ships. 
The confusion in the enemy’s forma- 
tion became more and more evident, 
and fires occurred on board several 
vessels which were bringing up the 
enemy’s rear. The smoke carried by 
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the westerly wind covered the whole 
surface of the sea, and combining 
with the fog completely enveloped 
the enemy’s fleet, so that our battle- 
ship squadron was obliged to cease 
firing for a time. Our fleet also 
sustained more or less damage. The 
Asama — armoured cruiser — was 
struck by three shells near the water- 
line aft. She had her steering-gear 
damaged, and began to leak badly. 
She had therefore to leave the line of 
battle for a while, though shortly 
after she, having effected provisional 
repairs, was able to rejoin the line. 
Such were the main features of the 
fighting between the opposing main 
forces up to about 2.45 p.m., by which 
time the issue of the day had already 
been decided.” 


Some doubt appears to exist 
as to the name of the second 
ship which left the line,— 
whether it was the Borodino 
or Alexander II. It is not a 
material point. We shall not 
be perhaps very wrong in as- 
suming that the two leading 
Russian ships were beaten and 
left the line by 2.38 P.M., about 
fifteen minutes after the Os- 
lyabya, or twenty-four minutes 
after the Japanese opened fire. 

We have now reached the 
stage when any advantage 
due to superior speed should 
begin to make itself felt. Up 
to this time the tactical ad- 
vantage had been due to good 
judgment in turning up at an 
appropriate bearing and dis- 
tance and steering a suitable 
course. At 2.33 P.M. the two 
fleets were 5000 yards apart 
and steering east on parallel 
courses at unequal rates of 
speed —the one going 14} 
knots, the other 12 knots. At 
2.37 P.M. they were exactly 
abeam of each other. So long 
as the leading ships remain 
abeam of each other, at a con- 
stant distance, no tactical ad- 
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vantage can accrue to either. 
What courses must they steer 
to preserve these conditions ? 
They must steer round on 
circles with radii varying 
directly as their speeds, and 
dependent on the distance be- 
tween the fleets. The shorter 
the distance the smaller the 
circles. 

In this particular case the 
radii would be 12 and 14} 
nautical miles respectively, 
and the course would alter 
at the rate of about one 
degree in one minute of time. 
If the two leaders began to 
circle at 2.37 P.M., when they 
were steering east and exactly 
abeam of each other, they would 
have altered course 23 degrees 
by three o’clock, and would 
then be steering S. 67° E. But 
at 2.38 P.M. the Souvaroff and 
her consort left the line. This 
altered the relative bearings of 
the leaders 9 degrees. To pre- 
serve the beam bearing, the new 
Russian leader must at once 
make this additional alteration 
in the course. The resulting 
course at three o'clock would 
be S. 58° E. instead of 8. 67° E. 
This agrees very fairly with 
Togo’s report, which reads— 


“Our main force thus pressed the 
enemy to the south and fired inter- 
mittently on his ships whenever we 
sighted them through the smoke and 
fog. At about 3 p.m. we were already 
ahead of the enemy’s fleet and were 
steering in a south-easterly direction, 
when they suddenly altered course to 
the north and appeared as if intent 
on passing our rear and escaping to 
the north. Our battle squadron at 
once turned together to port and 
steered in a north-westerly direction, 
the Nisshin leading. The armoured 
cruiser squadron altered course in 
succession and followed the battle- 
ship squadron.” 
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For our present purpose it is 
not necessary to follow further 
the remaining fortunes of the 
fight. The Russians turned to 
starboard (to the right) in suc- 
cession, while the Japanese 
main division, as has been said, 
turned together to port (to the 
left). It is not clear why Togo 
turned away, thus increasing 
his distance from the enemy, 
instead of towards him, with a 
view of closing and completing 
his destruction then and there. 
What prevented him doing so? 
We do not know. It may have 
been that the armoured cruiser 
squadron, which seems to have 
acted throughout somewhat in- 
dependently, was on his star- 
board quarter and prevented a 
turn to starboard. Or he may 
have hesitated to enter the dense 
cloud of smoke which he says 
hung to leeward of the Russian 
fleet. Whatever the cause, the 
Russians were enabled to get 
away, and their destruction was 
left to be completed during the 
night and the following day. 

In Diagram III. the solid 
curves show the two fleets 
circling, and the one maintain- 
ing the other not only on its 
beam but at a constant range 
of about 5000 yards. As noth- 
ing definite is known about 
the range, it is necessary to 
examine the conditions under 
which it might have altered. 
If either side wished to close, 
it was perfectly feasible for 
him to do so without materi- 
ally altering the bearings. If 
the 14'5-knot leader steered a 
course 5 degrees inside that re- 
quired for circling at a constant 
distance from the enemy, she 
would close him at the rate 
of about 42 yards a minute, 


and be retarded on the common 
line of advance only about 1°5 
yards a minute. The dotted 
curve on Diagram ITI. is drawn 
on the supposition that the 
Mikasa did thus steer, and 
shows the relative bearing, 
practically constant, and the 
range, decreasing gradually 
from 5000 yards at 2.28 P.M. 
to 3560 yards at three o’clock. 
Under the same conditions the 
12-knot leader would close at 
the rate of 35 yards a minute, 
and maintain the relative bear- 
ing practically constant. The 
opposite side might in either 
case foil the attempt to close, 
and maintain the range con- 
stant by altering course a little 
more in the case of the slower 
ship and a little less in that of 
the faster. The fleet with supe- 
rior gun-fire really controls the 
minimum range, which depends 
little, if at all, upon the White- 
head torpedo. 

Diagram V. shows the modi- 
fication required in the “ap- 
proach” if the two fleets pos- 
sess equal speeds of 12 knots. 
To reach the same results 
under these conditions, the 
turns must be made so as to 
place the Mikasa at 2.8 P.M. 
7500 yards due north of the 
Oslyabya instead of 8000 yards 
N. 18° W. as in Diagram 
III. The Russian leaders bear 
away 22 degrees instead of 
11 degrees to bring their 
guns to bear. Otherwise both 
sides act as before, except 
that there is no circling. The 
fleets continue to steer parallel 
courses. The possibility of 
closing is practically the same 
as when circling. The fact is 
that when two fleets are ranged 
in two parallel lines, whether 
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curved or straight, little tacti- 
cal advantage is to be derived 
in practice from any superiority 
of speed. 

The picture which we have 
drawn is not to be taken 
as an exact representation of 
what actually happened. The 
diagrams do not pretend to 
be exact plans of the battle, 
but they are believed to show 
its broad features. They in- 
dicate what was possible and 
probable, and mark the limiting 
conditions. No attempt has 
been made to show the con- 
fusion which prevailed in the 
Russian order under the ter- 
rible fire. The ships of both 
sides are assumed to have kept 
correct station, but this must 
have been far from the case, 
especially on the part of the 
Russians. It is for the reader to 
complete the picture, helped, it 
may be, by such further reliable 
details as may be published. 

This study of the battle 
supplies strong evidence that 
the Japanese victory was due 
to superior skill in tactics 
and not to superior speed. 
The formation of the Russian 
fleet was faulty in the ex- 
treme. Admiral Togo took full 
advantage of this, and by his 
skilful approach brought a 
great superiority to bear on 
a part of the enemy — the 
leading ships — and defeated 
them before they could be 
supported by the remainder. 
At the same time, he so dis- 
posed his own ships that 
they mutually supported each 
other, and none were exposed 
unaided to a superior concen- 
trated attack. No doubt some- 
thing was due to the better 
shooting of the veteran Jap- 
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anese seamen. But this was 
largely a consequence arising 
from superior tactics, in that 
during the critical period of 
the battle the Japanese steered 
a straight course, and kept 
their guns bearing steadily on 
the enemy; whereas the Rus- 
sians, at that time, did not do 
so. Again, the Russian fire 
was kept under by superior 
concentration, a much more 
powerful method of defence 
than covering ships with im- 
penetrable armour. In this 
connection it is important to 
note that the battle does not 
support the argument for an 
exclusive armament of 12-inch 
guns. The victorious fleet 
mounted a greater number of 
guns—127 to 100, and carried 
less than half the number of 
the heaviest natures—17 to 41. 
Doubtless stress will be laid on 
the superior effect of the 12- 
inch gun on the structure of a 
ship. The matériel school will 
forget that the great object in 
battle is to upset the moral 
equilibrium of men rather than 
to perforate armour. They 
will not understand that it 
pays better to defeat the crew 
and capture the ship, than to 
sink her. The Russians alone 
are in a position to say whether 
a hail of 6-inch shell is more 
trying than less numerous 12- 
inch shell. The larger gun, no 
doubt, makes better shooting 
at long ranges, but at decisive 
ones—5000 yards and under— 
the difference is not great. It 
is the business of an admiral 
to concentrate on a part of the 
enemy at decisive ranges, with 
a view to crushing that part 
before it can be supported. To 
play at long bowls and miss 
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the opportunity, as did Togo 
on August 10, is to increase 
the probability of chance hits. 
The battle confirms the experi- 
ence of peace exercises, that 
when one side means business 
fleets rapidly close to decisive 
ranges, unless the other side 
runs away. Hence, a ship 
should be armed with a view 
to fighting not solely at long 
distances, but also at decisive 
ranges. 

In the pages of ‘Maga’ for 
May last! we stated “that 
neither in practice nor in theory 
has it ever been proved that su- 
perior speed gives any tactical 
advantage, unless it be thought 
an advantage to be able to run 
away.” We wrote advisedly, 
being aware that high speed 
was much in favour, and that 
it had been determined to give 
increased speeds to all classes 
of ships about to be laid down. 
We doubt the wisdom of doing 
so, because it has been proved 
by an acute and competent 
hand, and confirmed by our 
own observations at sea, that 
&@ superior speed of 2 or 3 
knots does not give any partic- 
ular tactical advantage to a 
fleet. It is strange that in 
one short month after the 
words were written, a battle 
should have been fought which, 
so far as it goes, has afforded a 
practical demonstration of the 
correctness of our view. Ona 
matter of such great import- 
ance it is unwise to come to 
a hasty conclusion. Immense 
sums of money are involved. 
The question is mainly tacti- 
cal, lends itself to experimental 
treatment, and should be thor- 
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oughly investigated. It is 
suggested that this should be 
done. When our different 
fleets next meet tactical ex- 
ercises should be carried out 
with this object, and among 
other practices the tactics of 
the battle of Tsu Sima should 
be reproduced. Officers would 
then have a practical demon- 
stration of what is possible 
under such conditions, and 
would be able to draw their 
own conclusions. 

The importance of the ques- 
tion lies in the fact that speed 
is one of the elements in a 
ship of war, and cannot be 
increased without the sacrifice 
of some other element. The 
amount of this sacrifice can 
best be shown by special in- 
stances. The Bulwark, Mon- 
tagu, and King Alfred each 
cost a little more than a million 
sterling. Their speeds are 18, 
19, and 23 knots respectively. 
The extra knot of speed given 
to the Montagu involves about 
20 per cent less armour pro- 
tection than that of the 
Bulwark. The additional 4 
knots of the King Alfred is 
balanced by a further sacrifice 
of about 20 per cent of armour, 
besides a reduction in arma- 
ment represented by the dif- 
ference between four 12-inch 
with six 6-inch guns, and two 
92 inch with eight 6-inch 
guns. Again, compare the 
American ships Louisiana of 
16,000 tons, 18 knots, and West 
Virginia, 13,700 tons, 22 knots. 
The first carries 5300 tons 
of fighting power—armour and 
armament—and 1500 tons of 
motive power. The figures for 





1 See ‘‘ A Retrograde Admiralty” in ‘Maga’ for May 1905. 
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the second are 3059 and 2060 
tons respectively. Some idea 
of the sacrifice in money can 
be seen by comparing the Idaho 
of 13,000 tons, 17 knots, with 
the Louisiana of 16,000 tons, 
18 knots. Each possesses ap- 
proximately the same pro- 
tection and coal endurance. 
The broadside of each con- 
sists of four 12-inch and four 
8-inch guns, supplemented by 
four 7-inch in the Idaho as 
against six 7-inch in the 
Lousiana, These ships cost 
respectively about £1,200,000 
and £1,500,000, so that the 
addition of two 7-inch guns to 
the broadside and one knot to 
the speed costs about £300,000. 
Is the money well laid out ? 
When it is remembered that 


the ships named — whether 


battleships or armoured cruisers 
—are really all capital ships, 
which must necessarily be con- 


centrated in time of war and 
take their places in the line of 
battle, it is difficult to see how 
the sacrifice of fighting power 
to speed can be justified. 
The argument runs_ thus: 
Battles are the supreme test 
of the capital ship. They are 
decided by superior tactics 
and fighting power. Superior 
speed confers little, if any, 
tactical advantage. Fighting 
power depends upon its offen- 
sive rather than on its defen- 
sive form—upon weapons 
rather than on _ protection. 
Speed is not a weapon, and 
does not give protection, except 
in running away. The aim 
should therefore be to endow a 
fleet not with superior speed or 
protection, but with superior 
offensive power—.e., gun power. 
We say a fleet, and not a single 


ship, advisedly, becausé it is 
misleading to consider a battle- 
ship as an isolated unit. 

In the face of these argu- 
ments how can the matériel 
school defend the increased 
speed given to the ships now 
building? how can they justify 
the sacrifice of fighting power 
to speed in the armoured 
cruisers about to be laid down? 
They may point to the practice 
of other nations who are 
following their lead, but that 
will help them little unless 
they can rebut our arguments, 
America hesitates to follow the 
British example, and, unless 
Congress overrules, will not 
increase the size and speed of 
her battleships. This is a 
refreshing act of independence, 
for Admiralties are very much 
like sheep, and often follow 
each other without reasoning 
down to the bed-rock on which 
their policy should lie. They 
did so after the battle of Lissa 
in 1866, when all adopted 
rams without adequate reason, 
and again, after the American 
Civil War, when coast-defence 
ships came into fashion. But 
the greatest blunder of all was 
the development of the large 
armoured cruisers by France 
and Russia—a mistake now 
realised by the foremost French 
thinkers. They were originally 
intended to be used against our 
commerce, but the manceuvres 
in the Channel in the year 1901 
confirmed the lessons of the 
war of 1812, and showed that 
they would be driven to act 
in squadrons, and thus were 
virtually battleships, in which 
fighting power is more im- 
portant than speed. For con- 
sider the case of two hostile 
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squadrons operating against 
each other: one composed of 
six battleships—say Répub- 
liques, the other of six 
armoured cruisers—say Victor 
Hugos,—the first superior in 
fighting power, the second in 
speed. The crews will be about 
the same in number — 4200 
men. What are the fast ships 
todo? Are they to run away? 
Four thousand men cannot 
continue to run away from an 
equal number. To do so would 
involve a fatal loss of prestige. 
They must fight, and as their 
extra speed will not help them 
they will be at a disadvantage. 
It is true that seven Victor 
Hugos can be built for the 
same cost as six Républiques, 
but the expense of maintaining 
the extra crew will turn the 
balance of cust the other way, 
and the extra guns will not 
equalise the fighting power. 


The fact is, that the large 
armoured cruiser or fast battle- 
ship is based on two funda- 
mental errors. The first is, 
that the large ship is the most 
effective instrument with which 


to destroy commerce. The 
whole experience of war shows 
that the very reverse is the 
case. The attack on trade re- 
quires dispersion of force, and 
has always been most effective 
when made by a large number 
of small ships and not by a 
small number of large ones. 
The second error is, that the 
enemy will run away. It isa 
mistake begotten of a long 

ace. On the day when 
ritain again fights for the 
dominion of the seas the 
enemy will certainly not run 
away. He will come out to 
fight, as did the Greeks at 
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Salamis, the Romans during 
the First Punic War, the Dutch 
during the seventeenth century, 
and the French at Beachy 
Head, Malaga, and during the 
American War of Independ- 
ence. Every guinea diverted 
from fighting power to speed 
will be bitterly regretted on 
that great day. 

The fact is, that the concep- 
tions of war held by the present 
naval advisers of the Govern- 
ment are fundamentally un- 
sound and opposed to the les- 
sons not only of the past but 
of the war just ended. In 
battleships they are relying 
on great size rather than on 
superior tactics, which indi- 
cates an attitude of mind de- 
fensive rather than offensive,— 
a disposition to exalt the ship 
above the man. In armoured 
cruisers fighting power is sac- 
rificed to speed, which must be 
based on the idea not of fight- 
ing but of running away on 
one side or the other. Both 
views are equally destructive 
of the true spirit and are 
opposed to the traditions of 
the navy. Again, massing the 
armoured cruisers will leave 
our trade exposed to the attack 
of a number of small hostile 
ships, to meet which no pro- 
vision has been made. The 
ships which could have been 
used against them have been 
declared useless and obsolete. 
This is a peace idea, since it is 
an historic fact that the small 
ship multiplies and increases 
under the stress of war. Truly, 
whether at Whitehall or St 
Petersburg, great possibilities 
of doing mischief are open 
to an autocrat who does not 
understand. 
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BY THE WARDEN OF WADHAM. 


In the Common Room of 
Wadham College hangs the 
portrait of a remarkable man 
—John Wilkins, Warden of 
the College, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Bishop 
of Chester. 

His life covers one of the 
most important periods of 
English history. He was born 
in 1614—he died in 1672. He 
was the son of a goldsmith in 
Oxford, and was educated 
there. He entered Magdalen 
Hall in 1627, and took his 
M.A. in 1634. He took Holy 
Orders in 1637, and became 
curate of Fawsley in North- 
amptonshire, the parish in 
which he had been born. But 
a country parish was too small 
a sphere for the ambitious 
young vicar of twenty - three. 
Aubrey tells us that “his first 
rise or hint of rising was from 
going accidentally a coursing 
of a hare, on which occasion an 
ingeniose gentleman of good 
quality finding him to have a 
very good witt,” told him that 
“the way to preferment was 
to betake himself to some 
Lord’s or great person’s house 
that had good benefices to 
confer. Sayde Mr Wilkins, ‘I 
am not known in the world. 
I know not to whom to address 
myself on any such design.’” 
The gentleman recommended 
him to Lord Saye and Seale, 
to whom he became private 
chaplain, staying with him till 
the beginning of the Civil War. 


The incident is curious. Do 
the clergy still go “a coursing 
of hares,” and do such con- 
versations take place? Wilkins 
moved to London, and there 
became chaplain to Lord 
Berkeley, and later to Charles 
Louis, Prince Elector Palatine, 
the nephew of Charles I. and 
elder brother of Prince Rupert. 
He thus saw a good deal of the 
world, and acquired what his 
half-brother, Dr Pope, calls his 
“gentlemanlike behaviour,” a 
characteristic apparently not 
then common (as we shall see) 
among Oxford residents, especi- 
ally Heads of Houses. He 
must have acquired also that 
dexterity and power of accom- 
modation to environment which 
is a puzzle and stumbling-block 
to his biographers. During 
the six or seven years of his 
residence in London he became 
the friend, perhaps the leader, 
of the natural philosophers who 
later formed themselves into 
the Royal Society. In 1648 
he became Warden of Wadham 
College — later he married 
Cromwell’s sister. In 1659 he 
was made Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; was 
ejected from that office in 
1660—yet was made Bishop 
of Chester in 1668. He died 
in 1672. 

This outline of his varied 
life I will afterwards endeavour 
to fill up. The career of a man 
who was chaplain to a nephew 
of Charles I., who married 
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Cromwell’s sister and flourished 
under the Protectorate, and 
who was made a Bishop by 
Charles II., needs explanation, 
if not apology. Let us hear the 
character or explanation given 
of him by Antony Wood :— 


“Dr John Wilkins a notorious 
complyor with the Presbyterians, 
from whom he obtained the Warden- 
ship of Wadham—with the Inde- 
pendents and Cromwell himself, by 
whose favour he did not only get a 
dispensation to marry (contrary to 
the College Statute) but also, because 
he had married his sister, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. From 
which being ejected at the Restaura- 
tion [he] faced about, and by his 
smooth language, insinuating preach- 
ing, flatteries and I know not what, 

ot, among other preferments, the 
» ln of Ripon, and at length by 
the commendation of George Villiers, 
duke of Buckingham, a great favourer 
of fanatics and atheists, the bishop- 
ric of Chester.”—‘ Wood’s Life and 
Times,’ vol. i. p. 363. Printed for 


the Oxford Historical Society. 


This utterance shows the 
bitterness of party spirit prev- 
alent in the 17th century,— 
a bitterness to which we can 
easily rise superior, we who 
live in times when station, 
property, life, depend no longer 
on the triumph of this or that 
opinion. The language of 
Wood, and later of Hearne, is 
brutal, with a brutality of a 
coarser, perhaps not more 
venomous, kind than that 
which animates modern par- 
tisanship. In Oxford, nowa- 
days, we do not at least say 
such things about each other. 

But in another place—in the 
‘Athene Oxonienses ’— Wood 
takes a less unfavourable view 
of Wilkins’ character, and uses 
the politest language at his 
command :— 
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“He was a person of rare gifts, a 
noted theologist and preacher —a 
curious critick in several matters— 
an excellent mathematician and ex- 
perimentist, &c., and I cannot say to 
the contrary that there was any- 
thing deficient in him but a constant 
mind and settled principles.”—‘ Ath. 
Oxonienses,’ vol. ii. p. 171. 


I will maintain that Wilkins 
possessed the admirable quali- 
ties of kindness, fairness and 
liberality of mind, moderation, 
sympathy, which made him 
beloved, as no _ time-server 
could be, by Evelyn the Royal- 
ist, as well as by Tillotson 
and Burnet, by the Cavaliers 
who sent their sons to his 
college, and also by the Dis- 
senters, whom, when a bishop, 
he tried to win. 

A closer view of his char- 
acter and work will show that 
he was an extraordinary man, 
who obtained less reputation 
than he deserved because he 
spent himself on too many 
things. He was a theologian, 
a man of science, a philologer 
and a man of affairs. Some. 
perhaps, may remember the 
name of one of Osxford’s 
most brilliant sons in recent 
times, whose name also has 
been “writ in water,” Pro- 
fessor Henry Smith, a man 
like Wilkins in many ways— 
of great personal charm; of 
great tolerance, though more 
severe, perhaps, than Wilkins ; 
of extraordinary attainments 
in literature and science; who, 
like Wilkins, did half the busi- 
ness of his University, and, 
like him, was almost a failure 
because he succeeded in too 
many things. 

Wilkins was a voluminous 
writer. I have not read his 
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works, save in the most hurried, 
even careless, way, for they are 
not in my opinion worth read- 
ing now, and have only an 
antiquarian interest, except, 
perhaps, two of them, —his 
‘Real Character’ and his 
‘Natural Religion,’—but they 
are worth enumerating as 
showing the universality of 
the man. 

He wrote two books of a 
devotional character, one on 
‘The Gift of Prayer,’ a formal 
and elaborate treatise with 
many divisions and subdivi- 
sions, in spirit earnest and 
devout. A companion treatise 
entitled ‘Ecclesiastes, or the 
Gift of Preaching,’ shows a 
high conception of the learning 
and knowledge of literature 
then apparently necessary for a 
preacher to acquire; knowledge 
of commentators ; of preachers, 


especially English preachers ; 
of works on Christian doctrine, 
Christian history, on any sub- 
ject which can be included in 


theology. The list of books 
mentioned is enormous, and 
beyond the reach of any man. 
It would have satisfied Casau- 
bon, and must have been in- 
tended by Wilkins to be for 
the clergy a work of reference 
—a catalogue of the literature 
of the subject from which a 
student might select. The 
mere compilation of it must 
have cost him much time and 
labour, and is a proof of his 
multifarious energy. It is il- 
lumined by quaint utterances, 
sensible, humorous, devout,— 
qualities more commonly com- 
bined in those days than in 
our own. 

His original performance in 
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theology is his book on 
‘Natural Religion,’ written in 
his later years, and published, 
after his death, by Tillotson, 
The writer of the article on 
Wilkins in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ says that 
this book contains anticipa- 
tions of Butler. This is true 
to some extent. Wilkins, like 
Butler, draws distinctions be- 
tween different kinds of evi- 
dence and different degrees of 
consequent assent; he points 
out that neither natural re- 
ligion nor Christianity can be 
proved true by demonstration, 
—that an equal and impartial 
judgment must incline to the 
greater probabilities. This is 
Butler’s “Probability is the 
guide of Life.” It means the 
perception, not common in 
Wilkins’ time, that there are 
no demonstrations of Christ- 
ianity,—that faith is faith, 
Further, Wilkins emphasises 
the harmony between natural 
and revealed religion, the fact 
that the one is the complement 
of the other. But Wilkins is 
not Butler: there is nothing in 
him of the depth and serious- 
ness of Butler; we miss in 
him that sense of the mystery 
of things which makes Butler 
the weightiest of Christian 
apologists in the estimation 
both of followers and _ op- 
ponents. 

His scientific works were 
‘Mercurie, or the Secret and 
Swift Messenger’ (date 1641), 
a treatise on Cryptography or 
ciphers; curious contrivances 
whereby A can communicate 
with C without B knowing 
or understanding, by signs, 
gestures, parables, transposi- 
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tions of the alphabet, &c. 
Such as I looked at seemed 
to confirm the view that every 
cipher which depends on sys- 
tem, and not on a mere ar- 
rangement of a capricious kind, 
is readable by an expert. 

Next in order (date 1648) 
among the Tracts of Bishop 
Wilkins, as they are called, 
comes a treatise entitled 
‘Mathematical Magic, or the 
Wonders worked by Mechan- 
ical Powers and Motions,’ sub- 
divided according to that dis- 
tinction into two books entitled 
“ Archimedes ” and “ Deedalus.”’ 
The names are quaint, and 
the classical illustrations very 
numerous. This is a kind of 
handbook of engineering, en- 
livened by quotations, not 
always apposite, from class- 
ical authors, as was the 
fashion when the highest 
science 


literary culture and 
could be combined more easily 
than in our days of special- 


ism. The book is dedicated 
to the Prince Elector Palatine 
in very courtly language. 
Wilkins looks forward to his 
restoration,—a curious aspira- 
tion in the mouth of one 
who did not put his trust 
in princes. But perhaps he 
did not then see what was to 
come. 

The ‘Mathematical Magic’ 
is followed by an Astronom- 
ical treatise in two parts dated 
1640: in the first he argues 
that the moon may be a world 
and inhabited,—like Lucian he 
imagines a journey to the 
moon: the passage through 
the air, he admits, seems to 
be a formidable difficulty, but 
the possibilities of mechanics 
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are infinite, and the passage 
across the sea must once have 
seemed as hopeless. His fancy 
was parodied in that curious 
book, the story of ‘Peter 
Wilkins’ Journey to the Moon.’ 
He successfully defended his 
proposal against an objection 
raised by the Duchess of 
Newcastle. That clever and 
eccentric lady, the authoress 
of many “fancies,” philosoph- 
ical and poetical, asked him 
where she was to bait her 
horses on the journey. “Your 
Grace could not do better,” he 
replied, “than stop at one of 
your own castles in the air.” 
In the second part he contends 
that the world is a planet, and 
therefore moves. He sets forth 
the principles of Copernicus 
and Galileo, and in his treat- 
ment of the difficulties caused 
by certain passages in the 
Bible, anticipates in a remark- 
able way that solution of them 
which rests on the understand- 
ing of the true meaning of the 
Bible, and of the nature of 
inspiration. 

The book by which Wilkins’ 
name will always be remem- 
bered, at least among literary 
students, is entitled ‘An Essay 
towards a Real Character and 
a Philosophical Language.’ It 
is a quarto of 454 pages, pub- 
lished in 1668, and printed by 
the order of the Royal Society. 
It is ingenious like its author, 
but incomprehensible without 
an expenditure of time and 
labour not worth bestowing 
on so chimerical a project as 
a universal language made in 
a study. An artificial lan- 
guage of any but the nar- 
rowest compass is impossible, 
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for language is not made but 
grows. Misled perhaps by the 
proved usefulness of mathemat- 
ical signs, Wilkins attempted 
to invent for philosophers a 
better means of communication 
than Latin, then the language 
of science, but in his opinion 
unscientific, full of anomalies, 
and difficult to acquire, for in 
it there are 30,000 words—in 
his language there are only 
3000, and they could be learnt, 
he says, “by a man of good 
capacity in a month!” It is 
possible to explain the prin- 
ciples on which he constructed 
his new tongue. He began by 
dividing the universe, ze., all 
things existent in any sense, 
into forty categories or genera, 
or great classes, such as God, 
World, Element, Relation, Ani- 
mal, and apparently species of 
animal, Bird, Fish, Beast. For 
each of these great classes he 
devised a monosyllabic name, 
such as De for element, Za for 
fish. Each of these genera is 
subdivided into species indi- 
cated by consonants, and these 
species again into subordinate 
species indicated by vowels. 
Add to one of the forty mono- 
syllables a consonant and then 
a vowel, and you will get a 
word which will be a universal 
sign of a class or individual, 
e.g.. De=Element; add to it 
b, which, as the first consonant, 
stands always for the first 
species of a genus, and you 
have Deb=fire, for there are 
four elements, and fire (we 
know not why) is the first of 
them. Or take a more com- 
plex instance, Wilkins’ name 
for salmon. The salmon is a 
fish—a kind of Za, and the 
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salmon belongs to the class of 
fish called N, viz., the squam- 
ous river species. But this 
subdivision N is further sub- 
divided into lower classes, and 
the lower class to which salmon 
belongs is indicated by the 
vowel A, z.e., the class of the 
largest red-fleshed kind—and 
so a salmon is a Zana, and if 
you wished to say “A salmon 
swims,’ you would probably 
say “Zana gof,” for Go=the 
category of motion; F=the 
particular kind of motion, ie., 
swimming. These sounds are 
indicated to the eye by char- 
acters, lines of different lengths, 
crossed, hooked, looped, with 
dots and curves attached, and 
points which indicate voice and 
tense, even adverbs and con- 
junctions,—a kind of short- 
hand. 

I am afraid I may only 
have confused my readers and 
myself by this attempt at an 
explanation of a system which 
I have made no serious at- 
tempt to master, for it seems 
built on sand—.e., on a classi- 
fication of things superficial, 
imperfect, capricious, which 
would not have been ac- 
cepted by learned men, or if 
accepted would have become 
obsolete in a quarter of a cen- 
tury: for instance, Co=rela- 
tion between human beings, 
and these relations are of eight 
kinds. What would a pro- 
fessor of social science say to 
that? What would an ichthy- 
ologist say to the definition 
and classification of a salmon? 
Any universal language which 
postulates an undisputed, ac- 
curate, and final classification 
of the universe is a chimera. 
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Wilkins must have expended 
enormous labour on his Philo- 
sophical language; it is in- 
genious to a fault, a pathetic 
record of labour lost. The 
interest of the book con- 
sists in its being a proof of 
the versatility, the wide intel- 
lectual interests, and extra- 
ordinary industry of Wilkins. 
His personal appearance, as 
given in his portrait, explains 
this vigour and alert insati- 
able curiosity, implied also in 
Aubrey’s description of him as 
“a lustie strong-growne broad- 
shouldered person, cheerful and 
hospitable.” 

To turn from the writer to 
the man of affairs. His public 
life begins in 1648. By 1647 
the triumph of the Parliament- 
ary party was virtually com- 
plete, and a committee was 
appointed to reorganise the 
University. It set to work in 
the following year, and purged 
the University by ejecting from 
the colleges nearly all their 
members, from Heads of Houses 
to servitors or freshmen, ‘‘ who 
did not by a certain day give 
in @ positive assurance that 
they would submit to the 
visitors, and their visitation as 
appointed by Parliament.” No 
party in our country can claim 
&@ monopoly of loyalty to con- 
viction, nor of self-sacrifice. 
In England, non-jurors and 
Dissenters; in Scotland, Epis- 
copalians, Covenanters, and 
Free Churchmen, have all 


“gone out” for something, and 
I believe would do so again if 
necessary. 

Dr Pitts, then Warden of 
Wadham, was a stout King’s 
man, and refused to acknow- 
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ledge the authority of a Parlia- 
ment acting without the King’s 
consent. He “went out,” fol- 
lowed by nine of his thirteen 
fellows, nine of his fourteen 
scholars, and many of his com- 
moners—all of them, save one, 
to return no more. Wilkins 
took his place, and held it 
till 1659. The new Warden 
must have found himself in 
a difficult position. There 
were three parties in Eng- 
land and in Oxford then: 
(1) the Royalists; (2) the 
Presbyterians, who were for 
forcing on the Church of Eng- 
land the Presbyterian form of 
Church government, the West- 
minster Confession, and the 
Covenant; (3) the Independ- 
ents or Sectaries, the party of 
dissidence, of religious freedom 
pushed to extremes resulting in 
or threatening anarchy; the 
radicals of those days, the 
true and consistent “ Root and 
Branch” men, for both the 
other parties were essentially 
conservative, and abhorred 
heresy and disorder, strangely 
blended with intolerance, which 
were then supposed to be the 
notes of radicalism. Wood 
gives a curious account of the 
opinions and discipline of the 
three parties in the University. 
Of the Royalists he speaks as 
a royalist: they were maligned 
and persecuted, but not ex- 
tinguished, and abode their 
time ; befriended especially by 
Wilkins, who, though an In- 
dependent, was in his own 
college and in the University 
their benevolent protector. 
Presbyterians and Independ- 
ents are described by Wood 
as being “in manners fac- 
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tious, saucy, impudent, con- 
ceited, morose,” especially the 
preachers—as enemies to May- 
games, May-poles, players, even 
wakes ; enemies also to public 
(apparently only to public) 
drunkenness, to cassocks, and 
to “the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer,”—meaning, surely, to 
what they called the “vain 
repetitions” of it in public 
religious service. But he draws 
distinctions: the Presbyterians 
were, he says, “more severe in 
life. manners, and conversa- 
tion ; of a Scoth [i.e., a Scotch] 
habit, who preach nothing but 
damnation.” The Independ- 
ents were “more free, gay, and 
(with a reserve) frollicksome, 
of a gay habit” (whether 
preachers or not), “rather for 
libertie (than damnation).”— 
‘Wood’s Life and Times,’ vol. 
i. pp. 148 and 297-300. 

These passages, too long to 
quote fully, are, despite of 
Wood’s bitter prejudices, his- 
torically important, and may 
have delighted Sir Walter 
Scott when he was gathering 
materials for ‘ Woodstock.’ 

It is strange that the In- 
dependents should have been 
frolicsome and of gay habits, 
for they were originally—as 
soldiers of the new model— 
“honest” or “religious” men, 
of a type not usually given to 
gaiety and frolicsomeness. But 
Oxford may have been to them 
a Capua, as it has been to 
many: freedom of opinion, if 
carried to the extent of the 
rejection of any doctrine or 
practice you do not like, may 
end in gaiety and frolicsome- 
ness, when the strain of fight 
is over, and your lines are cast 
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in pleasant places, as were the 
lines of an Independent in Ox- 
ford, who easily slid into a 
mild form of Antinomianism. 

Wilkins must have been 
inclined by natural tempera- 
ment to the freedom of mel- 
lowed Independency, rather 
than to the stiffness of an 
Anglican Royalist or a Pres- 
byterian. His marriage with 
Cromwell’s sister, and the ap- 
pointment to be one of the 
Commissioners to execute the 
office of Chanceller, must have 
drawn him to the side of 
Cromwell and Ireton. Of the 
former he must have seen 
much, and was probably con- 
sulted by him on academical 
and ecclesiastical affairs. Mr 
John Morley (‘Cromwell,’ p. 
368, 2nd edition) records “a 
story told by Bishop Wil- 
kins, who was the husband 
of Cromwell’s youngest sister 
Robina, that the Protector 
often said to him that no 
temporal government could 
have a sure support without a 
national Church that adhered 
to it; and that he thought 
England was capable of no 
constitution but Episcopacy.” 
Mr Morley thinks that “the 
second imputation must be 
apocryphal.” That is by no 
means clear. Cromwell may 
have said what Wilkins reports 
him to have said, meaning 
thereby that he thought Epis- 
copacy good enough for Eng- 
land, because the English peo- 
ple was not equal to a better 
constitution; or he may have 
modified his judgment of Epis- 
copacy. Who knows all that 
Cromwell came to think in his 
latter days? Lastly, it is con- 
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ceivable that he may have 
wished to say something pleas- 
ant to Wilkins, and to be “all 
things to all men” for the 
reason given by St Paul. The 
hypothesis of sheer blundering 
or invention on the part of 
Wilkins is more than difficult 
to entertain. Not his inter- 
ests and political connections 
merely, but worthier motives 
—his moderation and gentle- 
ness—must have made Wilkins 
in those fierce days a Broad 
Churchman, a Latitudinarian 
—call him what you will. 
Burnet was his close friend, 
and says of him: “He was a 
man of as great a mind, as 
true a judgment, as eminent 
virtues, and as good a soul as 
any one I ever knew.” He 
calls him also “the wisest 
clergyman I ever knew, a lover 
of mankind who had a delight 
in doing good.” Tillotson, who 
married his stepdaughter, and 
may therefore have been pre- 
judiced,—though such relation- 
ships give rise to prejudices of 
various kinds, — was deeply 
attached to him. He says of 
him: “Few men in this age 
and nation have been so well 
known and so greatly es- 
teemed.” It is interesting to 
the writer to reflect that it 
was in the Warden’s lodgings 
at Wadham that the future 
Archbishop may have met 
and perhaps courted Elizabeth 
French, Wilkins’ step-daughter. 
He says of Wilkins: “There 
have been few in this age and 
nation so well known and 
greatly esteemed and favoured 
by so many persons of high 
rank and quality, and of sing- 
ular worth and eminence, in 
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all the lauded professions.” 
This eulogy has perhaps the 
ring of a time when rank and 
quality were made more of 
than they are now, and I quote 
it as an illustration of the 
change of feeling, which would 
make it impossible now to 
praise a Bishop because he got 
on well with great people ; but 
we must allow for the differ- 
ence between 1672 and 1906. 
Tillotson meant merely that 
Wilkins was widely known 
and esteemed by persons whose 
esteem was worth having. 
Lloyd, afterwards Bishop of 
St Asaph, has a fine saying 
about Wilkins in the funeral 
sermon which he preached over 
him: “It was his way of 
friendship not so much to 
oblige men as to do them 
good.” That such praise is 
not the outcome of party feel- 
ing nor friendly exaggeration 
is shown by his work at Wad- 
ham and at Trinity, Cambridge 
—work, the success of which 
can be explained only by the 
possession on the part of Wil- 
kins of tact, kindness, and great 
practical ability. He had to 
live as the most prominent 
man in a society composed of 
three great factions, victors 
and vanquished crowded to- 
gether in the narrow limits of 
a University town, even of a 
college. He had to deal with 
the most burning questions, 
religious and political, which 
can divide a nation, constant- 
ly and bitterly discussed. But 
he was the man for the time 
and the place; his college 
flourished under his wise and 
beneficent rule. To quote from 
Dr Pope, who wrote a life of 
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Seth Ward, the close friend of 
Wilkins— 


“ Wilkins was a learned man, and 
a lover of such, of comely aspect and 
of gentlemanlike behaviour, for he 
had been bred in the Court, and 
was also a piece of a traveller. He 
had nothing of bigotry, unmannerli- 
ness, or censoriousness, which were 
then [then only, let us believe] in the 
zenith amongst some of the Heads 
and Fellows of the Colleges in Oxford. 
For which reason many country gen- 
tlemen of all persuasions, but especi- 
ally those then called Cavaliers and 
Malignants for adhering to the King 
and to the Church, sent their sons to 
his college that they might be under 
his government. The afiluence of 
gentlemen was so great that I may 
truly say of Wadham College that it 
was never before in so flourishing a 
condition.” 


This means that Wilkins was 
gentle, tolerant, courageous. 
He protected the Royalists, a 
task requiring much disregard 
of consequences; while he 
soothed the asperities of the 
Presbyterians and Independ- 
ents, and helped to make life 
possible in his college and 
University. ‘Blessed are the 
peacemakers”; but their pe- 
culiar blessing is not always 
bestowed in this life, and they 
are often misunderstood. Wil- 
kins was unpopular among the 
fanatics on either side. His 
tolerance of dissent offended 
many of the prelatists, who, as 
Wood tells us of Archbishop 
Sheldon and Bishop Fell, “did 
malign him for his wavering 
and inconstant mind in relig- 
ion”; while the Presbyterians, 
especially ‘those peevish peo- 
ple” (as Pope calls them), 
“ceased not to clamour and 
even article against him” and 
his friend Seth Ward, “as 
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Cavaliers in their hearts, and 
mere moral men, without the 
power of Godliness.” Whata 
University to live in! In 
Pope’s opinion Wilkins so 
deeply felt the stress of perse- 
cution and obloquy “that he 
took refuge in the port of 
matrimony ”—a quaint inter- 
pretation of that ever interest- 
ing riddle. 

Wilkins’ life in Oxford was 
@ varied one. He was an able 
and active business man, and 
as such appointed to deal with 
problems even more difficult 
and pressing than compulsory 
Greek or Women’s Degrees. 
Was Oxford to be dismantled 
or retained as a garrison? 
Wilkins was chosen to repre- 
sent the University on this 
burning question in 1649. Two 
years later he served on a 
Commission to coerce “sturdy 
beggars, poor soldiers cashiered 
or maimed, and Irish people 
with petitions,” the miserable 
sequele of a civil war. In 
1652 he was made one of the 
Commissioners named by Crom- 
well to execute the office of 
Chancellor. For ten years, as 
critical as any in the history 
of Oxford, he took a leading 
part in its administration. Yet 
he found time to amuse him- 
self with music. Wood tells us 
how “Dr John Wilkins, the 
greatest curioso of his time,” 
invited him to hear Baltazar, 
a famous violinist, play, and to 
play against him, when Wood 
behaved himself as ‘“ poor 
Troilus against Achilles,”—a 
discomfiture which may ac- 
count for his hostility to 
Wilkins. 

But his main occupation, 
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besides his academical work, 
was the founding of the Royal 
Society ; for he may be called 
its founder, if that high title 
can be given to any one among 
the eminent men who, in Lon- 
don and in Oxford, were re- 
viving the study of natural 
philosophy. 

Pope, Aubrey, and Sprat 
differ from Wallis in their 
accounts of the origin of the 
Royal Society: the first three 
find that origin in meetings 
held in Wadham College, under 
the presidency of Wilkins dur- 
ing his wardenship. Wallis 
traces the origin farther back 
—to meetings held in London 
in 1645, meetings of “divers 
worthy persons inquisitive into 
natural philosophy.” It is 
difficult for a Wadham man 
to be impartial in such a 
matter: he is tempted to 
appeal to those who minimise, 


if not ignore, the work done 
in London, and to claim for 
the Oxford Society the entire 
glory of that great achieve- 


ment. But it seems reason- 
able to accept Wallis’s account 
that the first meetings were 
held in London, where Wilkins 
lived and worked for seven or 
eight years before he became 
Warden of Wadham, and that 
the philosophers in London 
continued these meetings after 
Wilkins left London for Ox- 
ford. Two philosophical clubs 
may well have existed, one in 
London, the other, founded 
later, in Oxford, and both of 
them may be called incunabula 
of the Royal Society. John 
Evelyn, for instance, may well 
have been a link between the 
two branches of what was 
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virtually one society for the 
promotion of science. 

Sprat, in his ‘ History of the 
Royal Society,’ says: “It was 
some space before the end of 
the Civil War” (he must mean 
before the Restoration), “at 
Oxford, in Dr Wilkins his lodg- 
ings in Wadham College, which 
was then the place of resort 
for virtuous and learned men, 
that the first meetings were 
made which laid the founda- 
tion of all that followed.” 
Round Wilkins were gathered 
all the most inquisitive mem- 
bers of the University : Robert 
Boyle, William Petty, John 
Wallis, Thomas Sprat, Seth 
Ward, Laurence Rooke, Chris- 
topher Wren, the last four of 
them members of Wilkins’ Col- 
lege. They met weekly at the 
Warden’s lodgings, an “experi- 
mental philosophical clubbe ” 
(as Aubrey calls it), for several 
years. In this general sense it 
may be contended that Wilkins 
founded the Royal Society in 
Wadham College. “The mis- 
fortunes of the kingdom, and 
the security and ease of a re- 
tirement amongst gownsmen, 
had drawn to Oxford students 
and philosophers in search of 
quiet and freedom and shelter 
from enthusiasm,” that quaint 
word which for a hundred years 
or more connoted extravagance 
and fanaticism. They chose 
natural philosophy for their 
study. ‘To have been always 
tossing about some theological 
question would have been,” 
says Sprat, “to make that their 
private diversion of which they 
had had more than enough in 
public: to have been musing 
on the Civil Wars would have 
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made them melancholy ; there- 
fore Nature alone could enter- 
tain them.” This passage, 
which occurs in the beginning 
of the second part of Sprat’s 
‘History of the Royal Society,’ 
is worth reading: it shows the 
weariness of political and re- 
ligious controversy which op- 
pressed men’s minds after the 
strain of Civil War; the dis- 
couragement or hopelessness 
which made the Restoration 
welcome, and Puritanism odi- 
ous, for a time at least, to the 
great majority of Englishmen. 

The Royal Society was really 
founded in Nov. 1660, at a 
meeting held in Gresham Col- 
lege: twelve persons were 
present, among them Wilkins, 
Rooke, and Christopher Wren. 
A Committee was appointed of 
which Wilkins was chairman. 
The King approved of the 
scheme drawn up by the Com- 
mittee, and in 1662 gave the 
Society its charter. This part 
at least of Wilkins’ claim to 
have founded the Royal Society 
is beyond dispute. 

The Oxford meetings were 
held, not in the rooms over the 
gateway of Wadham College, 
but in the drawing-room of the 
Warden’s lodgings, where the 
writer often imagines that first 
of Oxford scientific clubs as- 
sembled, and would fain ask 
many questions of Wren or 
Ward or Sprat or Wilkins, 
whom he would know by their 
portraits in the College. 

In 1659 Wilkins left Wad- 
ham to become Master of 
Trinity, Cambridge. He was 
invited there by the Fellows, 
on whose petition he was ap- 
pointed. It is not clear how 
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the Fellows came to petition: 
perhaps on the suggestion of 
Richard Cromwell, to whose 
aunt Wilkins was married,— 
Robina, widow of Dr French, 
of Christ Church. Of her little 
is known, nor is there of her, 
the only Wardeness for the first 
two hundred years in the his- 
tory of Wadham, any portrait 
extant. 

Whatever be the explanation 
of the petition and appoint- 
ment, Wilkins was as energetic 
and successful at Trinity as 
he had been at Wadham. He 
stimulated and organised the 
college teaching, and made his 
Fellows work, reviving ex- 
aminations and disputations, 
probably irksome; yet here as 
elsewhere he showed his re- 
markable power of winning 
affection and respect. He 
must have been one of those 
reformers, less numerous than 
desirable, who are popular and 
effective though they preach the 
performance of duties, as well 
as the assertion of rights. Then 
came evil days for Wilkins. 
Despite the petition of his Fel- 
lows who wished to keep him, 
he was, after one year’s reign, 
ejected when the King came 
back. The whirligig of time 
brought strange revenges in 
those days. Pope describes, 
surely with some exaggeration, 
the troubles of Wilkins during 
the eight years between his 
leaving Trinity and his being 
made Bishop of Chester. He 
had many friends and held 
various preferments, among 
them the lectureship at Gray’s 
Inn, the Vicarage of St Law- 
rence Jewry, and the Deanery 
of Ripon. Preferment may not 
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have brought happiness, but 
must have prevented his for- 
tunes from being, as Pope says 
they were, “as low as they 
could be.” “Archbishop Shel- 
don,” he adds, “who had the 
keys of the Church in his 
power, and for a long time dis- 
posed of all ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment, entertained a strong 
prejudice against him,” prob- 
ably on account of his marriage 
with Cromwell’s sister, and of 
his latitudinarianism,—a pre- 
judice which the Archbishop 
afterwards acknowledged to 
have been unjust, a signal 
instance of Wilkins’ power of 
winning men. The King, who 
was himself the broadest of 
Latitudinarians, seems to have 
taken a liking to the versatile 
and genial man of science. 
As Bishop of Chester, Wilkins 
showed the moderation, tact, 
and charity which were the 
notes of his character. He 
brought back into the Church, 
or rather into conformity, many 
ministers who had been ejected 
from their livings for non-com- 
pliance with the Act of Uni- 
formity. His success in this 
was due to “his soft interpre- 
tation of the terms of con- 
formity.” He showed himself 
their friend by his bold and vig- 
orous opposition to the second 
Conventicle Act, endangering 
thereby his favour with the 
King—a fact worth noticing, 
for it shows that Wilkins had 
convictions, and was ready to 
make sacrifices for them. 

He died in London in Tillot- 
son’s house in Chancery Lane 
in 1672, at the age of fifty- 
eight, having lived a strenuous 
and useful life. He was buried 
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in the churchyard of St Law- 
rence Jewry, his old vicarage. 
William Lloyd preached his fun- 
eral sermon, in which he de- 
fends him against the charge 
of having looked with too much 
favour on the Dissenters, urging 
as his excuse “the vehemence 
of his desire to bring the Dis- 
senters off their prejudices, and 
reduce them to the unity of the 
Church,”—no bad defence. 
There are many allusions to 
Wilkins in Pepys and Evelyn. 
Pepys met him frequently in 
London society, especially in the 
company of learned men and 
natural philosophers. Pepys 
was not, he says, “at all satis- 
fied with the preaching of the 
great ‘scholar,’ but he enjoyed 
some most excellent discourse 
from him about his book of 
‘Real Character.’” Later he 
speaks of him as marked out 
by royal favour for the bishop- 
ric of Winchester, and the office 
of Lord Treasurer, for he is “a 
mighty rising man, as being a 
Latitudinarian and the Duke of 
Buckingham his great friend.” 
Evelyn was a warm friend of 
Wilkins, and a frequent visitor 
at his house. In 1654 he came 
to Oxford with his wife and 
daughter for Commemoration, 
as London visitors do now. He 
supped at Wadham with his 
“dear friend Dr Wilkins,” and 
later dined with “that most 
obliging and universally curi- 
ous Dr Wilkins at Wadham 
College,” and there saw many 
wonderful things: transparent 
apiaries, a statue that spoke 
through a tube (apparently in 
anticipation of the telephone), 
dials, perspectives, and mathe- 
matical and magical curiosities, 
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the property or invention of 
Wilkins, or of that “prodigi- 
ous young scholar,” Christopher 
Wren. Alas! there are no magi- 
cal curiosities in the Warden’s 
lodgings now: Wilkins must 
have taken them to London, 
and lost them in the great fire, 
when his vicarage of St Law- 
rence Jewry was burnt. 

In 1665 Evelyn heard “ Wil- 
kins preach before the Lord 
Mayor in St Paul’s, showing 
how obedience was preferable 
to sacrifice,” a curious text for 
Wilkins to choose: it may be 
interpreted in more ways than 
one, and by an enemy may be 
regarded as a commentary on 
his career. Under the same 
entry Evelyn describes Wilkins 
as one “who took great pains 
to preserve the Universities 
from the ignorant sacrilegious 
commanders and soldiers who 
would fain have demolished all 
places and persons that pre- 
tended to learning,”—another 
indication that “the obliging 
Dr Wilkins,” as Evelyn calls 
him, was not invertebrate. 

In the same year Evelyn, 
calling at Durdans, found 
there a remarkable group,— 
Sir William Petty, Mr Rooke, 
and Wilkins, amusing them- 
selves “with contrivances for 
chariots, and for a wheel for 
one to run races in [the first 
form of a cycle perhaps], and 
other mechanical inventions.” 
Perhaps, says Evelyn, “ three 
such persons were not to be 
found elsewhere in Europe for 
parts and ingenuity.” Lord 


Rosebery would be glad to 
see them there now. 

Finally, 
Wilkins’ 


attends 
and 


Evelyn 
consecration, 
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dines with a large company 
gathered to honour “this in- 
comparable man, universally 
beloved by all who knew 
him.” Universally beloved! 
This phrase, or its equivalent, 
is used by all (except Antony 
Wood) who speak of Wilkins, 
and means much. 

This is an outline of the 
facts and opinions about 
Wilkins which have come 
down to us. What are we 
to think of him? Unquestion- 
ably there lies against a man 
who flourished under Cromwell 
and Charles II. a presumption 
of excessive pliancy; of too 
much readiness to adapt him- 
self to his surroundings; of 
time-serving, if you like, and 
insincerity. It cannot be 
proved that he was not a 
Vicar of Bray. Tolerance, 
geniality, and charity are 
qualities which have their de- 
fects, and austerity is one of 
the ingredients of a perfect 
character. It has been said 
of Wilkins that two principles 
determined his character and 
career: (1) a large tolerance 
of opinions and actions of 
many kinds; (2) a readiness 
to submit himself to the 
powers that be, be these 
powers who they would, or 
let them be established how 
they would. These are the 
marks of a wise man and a 
useful man; a man supremely 
useful in those troublous times 
of bitter hatred and uncom- 
promising revenge: they are 
not the marks of a hero or a 


martyr. 
Wilkins was in fact a 
Trimmer. It may be said of 


him, as it has been said by 
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Mr Herbert Paul of a greater 
Trimmer, Lord Halifax (not 
our Lord Halifax), that “he 
was thoroughly imbued with 
the English spirit of compro- 
mise; that he had a remark- 
able power of understanding, 
even sympathetically under- 
standing, opinions which he 
did not hold.” He hated per- 
secution, and that hatred is 
one of the best ingredients in 
the Trimmer’s character, and 
often nerves him to defend 
“unpopular causes and un- 
popular persons,” as Wilkins 
must have done more than 
once in his college and in 
his diocese. Toleration has a 
courage of its own,—one kind 
of toleration, at least, that 
which is not indifference. It 
is now an easier and safer 
virtue than it was two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. It 
is not popular now; it was 
odious then. Men who were 
fighting, or had fought, for 
life and property were impa- 
tient with those who took no 
side, or both sides. 

Therefore the paradox is 
true that a Trimmer may be 
a@ man of firmness and cour- 
age; one who has to stand 
by himself, and make perhaps 
many enemies and few friends ; 
who has convictions of his 
own, but by a power of 


sympathy—one of the highest 
mental, half-moral, half-intel- 
lectual qualities—understands 
opinions which he does not 
hold: understands and par- 
dons, as the French say. 
Whether Wilkins’ tolerance 
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was of this exalted kind, or 
alloyed by an admixture of 
that other kind which is no 
better than indifference and 
opportunism, cannot be told, 
for we do not know enough 
about him. Our data are very 
scanty. Antony Wood con- 
demns him, but that was to 
be expected. Pope, Aubrey, 
Evelyn, Tillotson, and Burnet 
praise him ; and one note runs 
through their eulogies. They 
speak of him as “a good soul,” 
‘*a lover of mankind, who had 
delight in doing good.” He 
was “obliging,” he was “uni- 
versally beloved,” “loved in 
his diocese.” Much may be 
forgiven, if forgiveness be 
needed, to those who are 
much loved, as well as to 
those who have loved much. 

As a loyal son of the College, 
the writer is prepared to main- 
tain that a mere Vicar of Bray 
could not have won affection- 
ate regard in his college or 
colleges, in his diocese, and in 
a large circle of friends. It is 
more rational to believe that 
Wilkins was a man who ac- 
cepted the situations in which, 
in these changing times, he 
found himself, and made the 
best of them; being more 
solicitous to be of use, and 
to do good, than to preserve 
consistency—that most nega- 
tive of virtues. Let him be 
judged by his best, as men are 
most truly judged; and also 
by another good criterion— 
the time in which he lived, 
one of trouble, confusion, and 


perplexity. 
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IT was the second year after 
we had started our horse- 
breeding establishment at La 
Hacienda de la Noria,' on the 
Mexican side of the Rio Grande, 
some sixty miles from Brook- 
ton’s cattle-run in Texas. Be- 
fore the expulsion of the Span- 
iards the estate had been 
celebrated for its horses, but 
after Don Pedro de Mendoza, 
the owner, met with a violent 
death at the outbreak of the 
rebellion, everything had gone 
to rack and ruin. By means 
of carefully conducted pur- 
chases in the neighbourhood 
we had, however, managed to 
bring together a couple of hun- 
dred mares and foals of the old 
blood, that we hoped would 
form the nucleus of as fine a 
breed as was to be found any- 
where in the Republic. Brook- 
ton had taken up the matter 
with his usual energy, and had 
just brought out a stallion, not 
unknown as a racer in England, 
that stood us in £4000, de- 
livered at the hacienda. We 
set so much store by our new 
acquisition, Red Rover, that 
we had a special stable built 
for him in the midst of a well- 
fenced -in paddock, close to 
the house, and hired a sharp 
Yorkshire lad to groom him 
and sleep by him at night. To 
make assurance doubly sure, 
besides locking his stable-door 
after his evening feed, we kept 





two cow-boys on patrol duty 
from dusk to dawn to guard 
against horse-thieves, a con- 
stant source of trouble in that 
locality. 

The season for branding our 
colts had arrived, and we had 
made elaborate preparations 
for the due performance of that 
ceremony. At the proper time 
the dry winter stubble had 
been carefully burnt in the 
meadows we had selected, and 
the herd, at other times scat- 
tered, had now gathered to- 
gether to graze on the tender 
green grass that had sprung 
up from beneath the ashes. 
We had a fully organised staff, 


consisting of myself, acting 
as “ Mayordomo” or steward, 
assisted by half a dozen 


“‘caporales”’ both English and 
native, and some twenty Texan 
and Mexican “vaqueros” or 
cow-boys. Volunteers from 
both sides of the frontier had 
come in, and we had engaged 
the services of a couple of 
“‘picadores” or professional 
horse-trainers for the branding 
and preliminary breaking-in. 
When we mustered in the 
yard of the hacienda on the 
appointed morning, we were & 
sight worth looking at. The 
occasion being regarded in the 
light of a solemn inauguration, 
every man had on his best 
clothes, and rode as good-look- 
ing and well-equipped a nag as 





1 Water-wheel. 
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he could lay hands on. The 


men all wore monkey-jackets, 
made of cloth, wash - leather, 
or velvet, according to their 
means, and more or less braid- 
ed and embroidered. Bright- 
coloured sashes confined their 
waists, and their legs were 
protected by long straight 
trousers, fastened on the sides 
with gilt or plated buttons, 
and falling loosely over their 
feet, displaying neat shoes, and 
formidable spurs, terminating 
in rowels fully two inches in 
diameter. The invariable head- 
covering was a sugar-loaf hat, 
surrounded by a gold or silver 
cord, whose broad brim shading 
chest and shoulders well just- 
ified the name “sombrero.” 
The saddles had high peaks be- 
fore and behind, in the Mexi- 
can fashion, and broad shovel- 
shaped stirrups. Saddles and 
bridles alike were ornamented 
with a profusion of metal work, 
which jingled merrily at every 
movement of the horses. The 
huge leather saddle-bags, the 
apparently superfluous “ma- 
chetes,” or swords, stuck under 
them, and the invariable re- 
volver carried by the riders, 
gave a somewhat over-loaded, 
not to say grotesque, appear- 
ance to the neat little ponies 
upon which the majority of our 
force were mounted. 

We had to ride out a couple 
of miles before we reached the 
pastures where the bulk of our 
herd was to be found. As we 
crossed the high-road we were 
met by two horsemen, the fore- 
most of whom accosted me with 
@ courteous wave of his som- 
brero. He wore a Mexican 
dress of unusually rich materi- 
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als, and rodea beautifully shaped 
bay horse. His follower be- 
strode a powerful-looking pie- 
bald pony, and was clad from 
head to foot in untanned 
leather. 

As I returned the master’s 
bow he reined up his horse. 

“ An Englishman, I believe,” 
he said, with a frank, genial 
smile. “I hear that you are 
going to brand to-day,—will 
you let me volunteer?” 

“You are a fellow country- 
man,” I answered at once, 
‘‘and we shall be very glad of 
your help.” 

“T have some practice,” he 
said in singularly pleasing 
tones, as he turned his horse 
to ride beside me. “The ponies 
of this district are not easy to 
deal with ; they are better-bred 
and have more go in them than 
the usual hacienda ruck.” 

I observed my new acquaint- 
ance with some interest. Dark 
skin and hair, with bright blue 
eyes shaded by long black 
lashes, worthy of an Irish or 
Andalusian beauty, a good 
mouth set off by a silky black 
mustachio, and a lithe active 
figure,—a model light cavalry 
officer. 

“Queer, isn’t it, to see what 
a greaser I look,” he said with 
a soft laugh, as if in answer to 
my scrutiny ; “but I was born 
in the country, though English 
bred and educated. You shall 
hear my romantic story, if you 
care for it, when we rest after 
the morning’s work.” 

There was no time for more; 
we had reached the ground, 


and the old mares that led the 
scattered “manadas” grazing 
about the meadows were be- 
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ginning to show symptoms of 
uneasiness. I gave the signal, 
and in a moment the motley 
troop of wild riders were flying 
across the plain, swinging their 
lassoes round their heads, as 
with shrill shouts they endeav- 
oured to drive the colts into 
the “corral” or enclosure where 
the branding -irons awaited 
them,—as picturesque a sight 
in the bright sunshine as one 
would care to see. Far away 
to the right, one slender, grace- 
ful picador, whose dress blazes 
with gilt buttons and embroid- 
ery, has just thrown his lasso 
over a splendidly shaped chest- 
nut colt that has nearly broken 
through the line. With a 
quick turn of the wrist he 
has wound the end of the 
rope several times round the 
knob in front of his saddle, and 
turning his powerful pony with 
a sudden jerk, has thrown his 
prey to the ground. The poor 
animal lies half stunned and 
motionless with terror, until the 
picador, dismounting rapidly, 
has added a second loop to the 
noose so as to compress his 
nostrils, and handed the end of 
the lasso to one of the vaqueros, 
who leads the frightened creat- 
ure, now kicking and plunging 
furiously, to the fatal corner 
where the burning-iron is to 
be applied to his shrinking 
haunch. My new friend has 
been standing at my side, 
watching the progress of the 
work in which his Indian- 
looking follower is playing a 
prominent part. Suddenly, 
‘without a word of warning, 
he sets spurs to his horse, and 
dashes off at a long swinging 
canter towards a corner of the 
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meadow where something has 
occurred that calls for immedi- 
ate attention. An ambitious 
young vaquero, mounted on a 
half-broken animal, had been 
in pursuit of the beauty of the 
herd, a roan with black points, 
in shape and size like a pure- 
blooded barb. Instead of mak- 
ing good his escape, like such 
others of his fellows as had 
managed to slip through the 
circle of vaqueros, he had ling- 
ered behind to watch what 
was going on, and when threat- 
ened by a single foe had awaited 
his approach, snorting and 
plunging half in anger and 
half in curiosity. Scarcely, 
however, had the deftly thrown 
lasso encircled his powerful 
neck when he wheeled round, 
and, darting off with a desper- 
ate bound, dragged his luckless 
assailant sidewards before he 
had time to turn his horse or 
cast loose the end of the lasso 
he held in his hand. Down go 
horse and rider with a fright- 
ful crash; the wooden knob that 
holds the lasso snaps off, leav- 
ing it secured only by the 
grasp of its unconscious owner. 
One jerk, and the roan is off, 
with ten yards of stout rope 
trailing behind him. The 
youth, whose right leg is 
broken, is carried off to the 
house, whilst half a dozen of 
the best mounted horsemen 
follow fast at the heels of the 
maddened stallion. Our new 
friend, thanks to his quick eye, 
has got a long start of all of 
us: he evidently aims at turn- 
ing the roan before he reaches 
the open country. He will 
lasso the colt if he gets near 
enough to him ; if not, we shall 
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have him fast enough. We 
rein up and spread out, to 
close in round the fugitive 
when the moment comes: we 
have determined to capture 
him to show at the next horse 
fair as a specimen of the La 
Noria breed. But what can 
have possessed the stranger? 
A new thought seems to have 
struck him; he has coiled up 
his lasso and placed it behind 
him, and is approaching the 
colt empty-handed. 

“Por Dios! he must be 
mad,” shriek the Mexicans in 
frantic tones, as they see him 
hang down to the ground and 
suddenly snatch up the end of 
the rope the roan is dragging 
behind him. He has it! it is 
fast to the peak of his saddle ; 
he turns his horse at the same 
moment, and the fugitive is 
thrown to the ground and 
secured before we can come 
up to his assistance. Loud 
cheers greet the daring feat, 
but as he hands the end of the 
lasso to one of the vaqueros, 
the stranger turns smilingly to 
an old picador who is reproving 
him for his recklessness : 

“Nothing, caballero! No- 
thing! Alcalde is trained to 
keep the rope slack until I 
want it taut,—is it not so, mi 
queridito ?” he concludes, pat- 
ting the silky mane of his 
favourite, who responds by a 
playful nip on the knee. 

Don Jorge Courtenay, our 
new ally, had won popularity 
by a single stroke, and when 
the hour of the midday rest 
arrived he had to satisfy a 
select audience of experts as 
to the school in which he had 
learnt to ride, a duty he dis- 
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charged with ready grace and 
polished eloquence to the satis- 
faction of all his hearers. 

As we squatted under a 
cottonwood tree, enjoying a 
frugal lunch, Don Jorge, half 
a dozen of the house party, 
and myself, all from the old 
country, the young fellow 
told us his simple story. His 
father had come out to Mexico 
as a youth, had married the 
daughter of a rich mine-owner, 
and made some money by his 
own exertions. The speaker, 
their only child, had been sent 
to a public school in England, 
and was to have gone to Ox- 
ford, when the terrible news 
of the violent death of his 
parents, and the plunder and 
destruction of their property 
by a band of brigands, caused 
him to return at once to 
Mexico. 

“T was robbed of every- 
thing,” he said, turning his 
eyes to the ground, “except 
sorrow and a longing for re- 
venge. Time has softened my 
sorrow, and with the help of 
Felipe yonder I have made 
things warm for most of the 
assassins. I earn a precarious 
and not over-reputable living 
by horse-dealing. The life has 
its compensations, especially 
when I get a chance of a chat 
with my fellow - countrymen. 
I never forget that I am an 
Englishman.” 

Before the day was over I 
had asked Courtenay in Brook- 
ton’s name to put up with us: 
he was to help us in selecting 
mares from the neighbouring 
haciendas, and to advise us 
generally in our horse-breed- 
ing operations. He began by 

N 
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undertaking to break in the 
roan he had captured, so that 
he might be fit for exhibition 
at the next fair. Strange as 
it may appear, in less than a 
week El Nijio, as we called the 
colt on account of its teachable 
nature, would run beside his 
horse like a dog. He would 
allow Courtenay to ride him 
bare-backed, and with nothing 
but a lasso for a halter he 
would go through all his paces 
with the docility of a park 
hack. When let loose beyond 
the enclosure he would come 
at his trainer’s whistle, and 
clearing the wire-fence run 
up to him to take a lump of 
sugar from his hand. Court- 
enay here, Don Jorge there, 
not a man on the establish- 
ment but had some favour to 
ask of him. Every one of my 
Mexican vaqueros would have 
left me at his bidding, and he 
was constantly obliged to in- 
vent fresh excuses to avoid 
dining out every night with 
the English and Americans 
whose haciendas lay round 
about ours. I confess that I 
was scarcely less infatuated 
with the young fellow. Even 
Brookton, though he is apt 
to laugh and jeer now when 
Courtenay is alluded to, was 
just as much taken up with 
him. The best proof is his 
giving way to Courtenay’s de- 
sire to match the English 
stallion, the very apple of his 
eye, against Alcalde and the 
best horses in the neighbour- 
hood. I at first thought this 
too much of a joke, but Brook- 
ton allowed himself to be over- 
persuaded. How should a mile 
and a half over smooth turf in 
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a straight line hurt a seasoned 
racehorse still in fair training, 
especially with a light-weight 
like Jackson, the Yorkshire 
groom, on his back? 

In this matter of the great 
race we had all of us some- 
thing to say. Stanton and 
Desmond in particular didn’t 
half like the notion. The Red 
Rover, they said, was brought 
out for breeding purposes and 
not for sport. He might be 
injured accidentally, and, at all 
events, we should be showing 
him off to a lot of shady char- 
acters, which would greatly 
increase the chances of his 
being stolen. Courtenay was 
ready enough with an answer: 
shady characters would doubt- 
less attend the race, but the 
great majority of the company 
would be of a different class, 
and the better the horse was 
known the less easy it would 
be to make away with him 
undetected. As to injury, the 
idea was preposterous: he 
would be ridden by his own 
groom, who knew his powers 
well, and the stakes agreed 
upon would be so small that 
there would be no temptation 
to overtask him. I rather 
agreed with him there, and 
gradually we all came round 
to his way of thinking and 
began to take a lively interest 
in the preparations. There 
was to be no time allowed for 
training; the stakes were fixed 
at fifty dollars for each horse 
run, the first at the winning- 
post to take all, together with 
a silver-mounted revolver given 
by Courtenay, and a saddle and 
bridle contributed by Brookton. 

Besides Red Rover and 
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Courtenay’s Alcalde, the haci- 
enda entered Trueno, my big 
Texan, ridden by Desmond, 
and a couple of other Texans 
belonging to Stanton and to 
Jones, our surgeon. Most of 
the neighbouring estates had a 
horse or two they fancied. The 
race turned out a less hollow 
event than I had expected: 
Red Rover had to do all he 
knew to beat Alcalde, and my 
horse came in a good third, 
distancing the remainder of 
the field. 

At the dinner that followed 
the race a lively discussion 
arose as to the respective 
merits of different breeds of 
horses. The Mexicans who 
were present had wonderful 
tales to relate of the staying- 
powers of the native ponies, 
many of whom were capable of 
carrying a heavy man, with his 
two-stone weight of parapher- 


nalia, fifty miles a-day for a 
whole fortnight, with no groom- 
ing, and only such forage as 
they could pick up round their 


halting - place at night. In- 
stances were quoted of equally 
weighted animals who were 
none the worse after carrying 
their riders 120 or even 150 
miles in the twenty-four hours. 
We of the hacienda, backed 
up by Courtenay, stood up 
manfully for the credit of the 
English breed, whose perform- 
ances, we averred, had never 
been surpassed by Arab, Turco- 
man, Cossack, or Mexican. 
Thereupon young Lopez, of the 
great Encarnacion Hacienda, 
offered to take any bet that 
none of us would find a horse 
above 15 hands to beat his 13- 
hand Apache at the Mexican 
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distance, say 800 yards, no 
saddles, and riders not to 
mount until after the start. 
We all remained silent, as we 
knew that the nimble little 
things had the pull for that 
distance. Lopez seemed de- 
termined to make the most of 
his triumph, and went on 
enlarging upon the theme, 
until suddenly interrupted by 
Courtenay. 

**T’ll back the Alcalde against 
your Apache on your own terms 
for a thousand dollars even,” 
he said, to our utter amaze- 
ment, 

We all tried to dissuade him, 
thinking that he was the worse 
for liquor, but he would listen 
to nothing. Every Mexican at 
the table offered to back the 
Apache, and soon the stakes on 
either side amounted to $6000, 
or about £1000 as exchange 
ran at that time. 

“There is nothing more 
offered,” said Courtenay quite 
coolly; “none of you gentle- 
men know anything of me, so 
I beg leave to deposit my 
stakes in the hands of Mr 
Brookton. I don’t wish to 
force any one’s confidence.” 

This was decidedly a good 
move: besides establishing 
Courtenay’s credit, it obliged 
his antagonists to lay down 
their money in the same 
manner. There was some little 
backing out amongst the small 
bettors, but the deficiency was 
soon made up, and Brookton, 
much against the grain, found 
himself the judge in a trial 
which he felt sure would go 
against our new friend. 

Three days were allowed for 
preparations, and as soon as 
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the conditions of the race be- 
came known, offers to back 
the Apache at any odds came 
flocking in from all quarters. 
To our satisfaction, however, 
Courtenay declined all further 
betting, and appeared to have 
dismissed the subject from his 
mind until the appointed day 
arrived. I suppose that the 
number of horsemen who en- 
camped round the hacienda 
to be present at the trial can- 
not have fallen far short of a 
couple of hundred. 

At 5 P.M. the horses were 
brought out and placed in line 
by the starters, a Mexican and 
an Englishman. The con- 
trast between the competing 
animals could scarcely have 
been more marked, as they 
stood without saddles or trap- 
pings of any kind in the midst 
of an enthusiastic throng of 
sportsmen. Alcalde has been 
described to perfection by 
Whyte-Melville :— 


‘** A head like a snake and a skin like a 
mouse ; 
An eye like a lady’s, bright, gentle, 
and brown ; 
With loins and a back that would 
carry a house ; 
And quarters to land you safe over a 
town.” 


Apache was a pale chestnut, 
with staring white mane and 
tail, well ribbed up, somewhat 
low in the withers and heavy 
about the pasterns, but with 
beautifully shaped quarters. 
Showing the whites of his 


fierce little boar’s eyes, he 
strained viciously at the bridle 
held by the Indian boy who 
stood at his side. 

Alcalde’s reins lay loose upon 
his neck as he turned his grace- 
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ful crest from one knot of yell- 
ing bystanders to another with 
placid curiosity, or gently 
rubbed his black nozzle against 
the shoulder of Felipe, Courte- 
nays half-blood servant, who 
was to ride him. 

When the signal was given 
by a pistol-shot, Apache was 
off at once, nearly dragging 
the boy off the ground: the 
lithe fellow managed, however, 
to keep his feet, and clutching 
the pony’s shaggy mane he 
ran lightly by his side in true 
Mexican fashion for fully fifty 
yards. Felipe seemed to dis- 
dain this advantage for Al- 
calde, and simply vaulted on 
his back as the signal was 
given; the little chestnut had 
a lead of fully forty yards be- 
fore the bay made an effort; 
then, moving more like a tiger 
than a horse, by a series of 
rapid bounds he overtook his 
tiny adversary, and, in spite 
of the most unmerciful use of 
whip and spur by the Indian 
rider, ran in an easy winner by 
fully two lengths. 

Great was the outcry amongst 
the Mexicans ; deep and furious 
the imprecations of the losers, 
who had counted upon an easy 
victory. A hurried consulta- 
tion was held, and soon fifty 
swarthy fellows, with flashing 
black eyes and mustachios 
curling with excitement, were 
gathered round Courtenay, who 
stood quietly patting Alcalde, 
whose silken coat showed no 
signs of exertion. For fully 
five minutes the cool young 
fellow stood listening unmoved 
to a discordant chorus of half 
articulate invective, to which 
the fierce gestures of hands, 
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armed with revolver or knife, 
gave deadly significance in our 
eyes. As we gradually stepped 
up behind him, after looking at 
our pistols, we distinguished 
the words, “ An English black- 
leg’s plot,” “a circus trick,” 
“unworthy of a caballero,” “a 
regular fraud,” “ he shan’t have 
the money,” &c., &c. Felipe’s 
coal- black eyes were nearly 
starting out of their sockets, 
and his right hand convulsively 
grasped the handle of a long 
knife, the blade of which was 
partially concealed behind his 
back. Beyond these tokens of 
rage not a muscle of his half- 
naked body betrayed his emo- 
tion, as he stood like a bronze 
statue holding Alcalde’s rein. 
The good horse for the first 
time showed signs of nervous- 
ness; I could see that but for 
his master’s restraining touch 
it would have fared ill with 
the foremost of the yelling 
crowd. When the voices of the 
disappointed horsemen began 
to lose strength, young Lopez, 
the principal loser, called upon 
Courtenay for an answer. 

‘“‘ Caballeros,” he said in tones 
of gravely courteous surprise, 
“what can I say to you? 
Surely no portion of your elo- 
quent speeches can possibly 
apply to me? The race was 
run in reply to your challenge, 
on your own terms and the 
best horse won. What reason 
have you for being angry? 
If such a trifle as the loss of a 
few thousand dollars can really 
have the effect of disturbing 
your equanimity, I don’t want 
your money.” Then turning 
round to Brookton— 

“My dear fellow,” he said, 
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“kindly return their stakes to 
these caballeros, and give me 
one of your cigars.” 

Before Brookton had time to 
put in a word the wind had 
veered round completely. As 
usual, Courtenay’s manner had 
proved irresistible. 

“We won’t have the money ; 
the race was fairly won; for- 
give our hasty words; every 
fellow knows that the big 
horse can’t possibly win at 
that distance, and we looked 
upon the event as a certainty.” 

“ Just so,” replied Courtenay 
with well veiled irony, “but 
the big horse has won, and 
there is no trick about it, as 
you know very well. Alcalde 
was trained as a colt to start 
at full speed; there’s not a 
pony in the country can come 
near him.” 

“The caballero is right,” 
said young Lopez with a tinge 
of shame in his tone, “but he 
will pardon us; he knows that 
our blood runs hot in our veins. 
We are not like the English, 
we say what we feel and reason 
afterwards.” 

Courtenay had now to sub- 
mit to any amount of hand- 
shaking, shoulder-patting, and 
florid compliments on his skill 
as a trainer; nor would his 
quondam foes give him peace 
until he had promised to run 
Alcalde against Relampago, 
Coyote, Pulga, and other noted 
short - distance racers. When 
they had got him to agree 
upon a match they departed 
in high good-humour at the 
prospect of letting in their 
innocent neighbours, as they 
had been let in themselves, to 
say nothing of the golden 
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harvest they would reap from 
Alcalde’s certain victories. 
That night, for the first time, 
Courtenay appeared dull and 
out of sorts. All our efforts to 
raise his spirits proved fruit- 
less. He apologised for his 
want of gaiety, for which he 
could assign uno _ sufficient 
cause, 

“T ought to feel as fit as 
possible,” he said, “in these 
delightful quarters, made far 
more of than I deserve by a 
set of the best fellows going. 
I feel that the game is not 
worth the candle;” and then 
in explanation of these words, 
which sounded somewhat am- 
biguous, “I mean,” he added 
with a melancholy smile, “ that 
I am sick of expending my 
energy upon such shallow dogs 
as those Mexicans; it really 
seems to me to be a shame to 
get the better of them, they 
are such utter weathercocks.” 

“Come, come,” said Brookton 
cheerily, “don’t take the thing 
to heart so. Lopez and his 
friends deserved a setting-down 
for their tall talk; they have 
got it, thanks to you, they 
won’t miss the money, but the 
lesson will do them all the good 
in the world. The matter is 
not worth a second thought. 
The fact is, young fellow, 
you're a peg too low. Take a 
whisky-and-soda,' half a dozen 
if necessary, and you'll be as 
right as a trivet to-morrow 
morning.” 

Brookton had been afraid of 
@ serious row, and the reaction 
had the result of making him 
talkative. 

“Whisky,” answered Cour- 
tenay, making a wry face, “I 
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can’t endure the smell of it,— 
you know I never even touch 
wine.” 

“ All the more reason,” said 
I,—“a good drink will act as 
the best of medicines. Now 
then,” I added, turning to 
young Desmond, “brew us a 
bowl of punch, and don’t spoil 
it with water.” 

Courtenay kept up a show 
of resistance, accompanied by 
many @ quaint expression of 
repugnance, but finally gave 
way, and, after a time, we got 
him to take kindly to the liquor. 
We were a sober lot usually, 
but that night we all had as 
much as was good for us, and 
as to Courtenay, though he 
bore up manfully, we thought 
it wise to see him safe in bed, 
with the light put out. 

“T rather like your medicine,” 
he said in a somewhat husky 
voice, as we were leading him 
to his room; “it makes you 
look at everything with in- 
dulgent eyes. By the way, I 
wish one of you would take 
charge of my pocket-book, or 
I shan’t know where to look 
for it to-morrow.” 

With much solemnity Brook- 
ton took charge of the gorgeous 
leather case, that seemed ready 
to burst so full was it stuffed 
with notes, and ostentatiously 
locked it up in the big iron 
safe that was built into the 
dining-room wall. We got 
Courtenay into bed, and then 
rolled off to our respective 
diggings just as our great 
clock was striking midnight. 

At daybreak, the following 
morning, as I sat up in my bed, 
I thought I heard rather more 
yelling than usual. There was 
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no mistake about it, so I jumped 
up, revolver in hand. What 
was it? An Apache raid—a 
visit from strange cow-boys on 
the spree? No! that was a 
good British oath ; I recognised 
young Jackaon’s gruff voice 
and the fiercer tones in which 
the Texan boys give vent to 
their wrath. I threw open the 
window ; Jackson and two of 
the cow-boys formed the centre 
of an excited group of our men, 
whose questions they were try- 
ing to answer. The three 
fellows looked weary and crest- 
fallen, and at the same time 
their faces were distorted by 
the look of bitter rage that 
marked them all. 

“ How did he do it?” growled 
Jackson, “blank the blank 
villain! why? I had a greasy 
capa’ over my head and my 
arms tied behind me before 
ever I woke, blank him. How 
do I suppose he got into the 
stable? How did you get in, 
I should like to know?” 

“Why, the key was in the 
padlock outside right enough, 
I reckon, and we heard a noise 
and opened, thinking the Rover 
was fooling, with you out of 
the way. Didn’t you three 
cusses just look spry then, all 
tied in a row to the manger, 
with cloaks and shawls over 
your heads, spluttering and 
kicking like hooked alligators. 
I don’t blame you, Britisher, 
but Dick and Abe oughter 
have kept a smarter look-out. 
What will the boss say? Red 
Rover and the roan both gone, 
and not a scratch on ary a one 
of you.” 
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I had heard enough ; I was 
in the courtyard before a 
minute was over; there was 
no mistake about it, our prize 
stallion and our pet colt were 
both gone. Who had done 
it? 

““Where’s Felipe?” I cried, 
half wild with rage; “he'll 
track the scoundrels soon 
enough, and we'll follow them 
until we catch them.” 

“Yes! where is Felipe?” No 
signs of him anywhere. The 
cow-boys averred with many a 
curse that the blank greaser 
had cleared them all out at 
Monte, and had then drunk 
himself into such a state that 
he had to be carried to bed, 
where he was still sleeping off 
his liquor. A rush was made 
for him with shouts of— 

“Throw a bucket of water 
over him; pitch him into the 
horse-trough—that will sober 
the beggar.” 

Five minutes later the cow- 
boys returned with empty 
hands: no signs of Felipe, 
—could anything have hap- 
pened to him? A _ sudden 
suspicion flashed across my 
mind, 

“Where is his horse?” I 
shouted. 

“Gone from the place where 
he was tethered,” answered the 
boss of the cow-boys. 

“ And his master’s?” 

“Gone, too.” 

I rushed into the house to 
arouse Courtenay ; we had often 
told him not to trust too much 
to the fellow’s fidelity, and now 
he would have to help us to 
find him. 
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I hammered at the door; no 
answer. 

“Hang the fellow! how 
drunk he must have been! we 
shall have to pay pretty dearly 
forourfun. Get up, Courtenay,” 
I shouted. Still no answer. 

Brookton, Desmond, and one 
or two of the others popped their 
heads out of their doors. 

“What’s the row?” 
Brookton crossly. 

I gave him a brief account 
of what had happened. 

“We must get Courtenay 
up, anyhow,” he said very 
seriously ; “send for the smith, 
and let him pick the lock.” 

The lock was picked without 
a sign on the part of the sleeper, 
but the massive bolts still held 
the door, which was a solid 
one. We had to put a ladder 
to the window, which our 
guest, according to his invari- 
able custom, had left wide 
open. I climbed up and looked 
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in,—Courtenay was not in the 
bed ; I jumped into the room, 
—there was no sign of him. I 
looked round,—his saddle-bags 
and sombrero were not there. 


I drew back the bolts and 
rushed into the passage. 

“Tsay, Brookton ! Courtenay 
is gone too!” I shouted through 
the door. 

“He’s probably after that 
rogue of a servant of his,” re- 
turned Brookton. 

“TI don’t like the look of it,” 
I insisted; “there was some- 
thing very queer about him 
last night.” 

“Don’t be an ass,” retorted 
Brookton impatiently ; “‘if the 
boy had meant bolting, do you 
think he would have given me 
his whole pile to keep? There’s 
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the key,” he added, seeing that 
I looked anything rather than 
satisfied; “go and get the 
pocket-book, and set your mind 
at rest.” 

The pocket-book was there 
right enough, but when we 
opened it to examine the con- 
tents, we found our hands full 
of spurious notes, with nothing 
in common with the 500 dollar 
and 1000 dollar bills they re- 
presented excepting the size 
and colour. 

There was not a moment to 
be lost. We got out the best 
of our remaining horses; my 
Trueno and two or three others 
ridden by Desmond, Stanton, 
and Jackson took the lead 
at a steady pace, whilst every 
available cow-boy, each on his 
favourite pony, came rattling 
after us. If we had caught 
Don Jorge just then he would 
have had Border justice, “a 
short shrift and a long rope”; 
at that moment I believe even 
Brookton would have helped 
him into the noose. With 
the assistance of the trackers 
and my bloodhound Storm we 
soon hit upon the trail. The 
experts decided that Don Jorge 
had a start of at least three 
hours; but for an accident, it 
was evident that there was no 
chance of our running him 
down. Stanton turned back 
to get telegrams off to the 
towns that lay in the direction 
he had taken, and we followed 
in the track of the fugitives, 
to make out where they had 
struck the high-road. For 
three long hours we kept up 
the hopeless chase, until we 
came out upon the main road 
leading towards the capital of 
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the State. As we came up 
to the Hacienda de la Con- 
cepcion, our old - established 
rival in the horse-breeding line, 
we had to give up the pursuit. 
A large manada of horses had 
just been driven out of the 
hacienda pastures along the 
road, and even Storm could 
have made nothing of the trail. 
Like the rest of us, the dear 
dog had succumbed to the 
scoundrel’s fascination, and it 
was all I could do to get him 
to come home without a sight 
of the rogue. If such an idea 
could be entertained without 
gross ingratitude on my part, 
I would almost say that if 
Storm had not as usualjbeen 
asleep at my feet when the 
horses were stolen, he would 
have gone too. <As it was, 
during the whole duration of 
our halt for rest and a snack, 
he showed great restlessness 


and a tendency to dash off 


after his friend, which I 
promptly repressed. 

It’s not a pleasant confession 
to have to make, but the fact 
is we were made perfect fools 
of. All our researches came to 
nothing, and we never even 
knew what had become of Red 
Rover until a couple of years 
later, when we learnt that he 
was in the possession of a 
very distinguished personage 
in Sonora. We expected to be 
pretty hard put to it to find 
the money for his successor, to 
say nothing of the delay in our 
breeding operations; but sev- 
eral unexpected bits of luck fell 
to our share. We were offered 
the remounting of a body of 
show cavalry destined for gala 
work in the city of Mexico, and 
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a strip of our land was re- 
quired for Government stores, 
cash being immediately forth- 
coming in both cases. In 
many other ways besides we 
appeared to be mysteriously 
protected ; not a colt was stolen 
from our pastures, and many a 
first-rate native mare was put 
in our way on the easiest terms. 
Before the year was out we 
were all square again, and the 
empty stall in our neat brick 
stable was filled by as fine, if 
not as celebrated, a brood - 
stallion as the lost Rover. 
For months after Courtenay’s 
disappearance kind friends 
brought us daily fresh details 
concerning him. Young Lopez, 
in particular, nearly drove us 
wild by his constant allusions 
to that gentleman’s past his- 
tory. Don Jorge Courtenay, 
a bad lot all round,—even 
that scamp of a cousin of 
his, Don Carlos Guerrero, of 
La Concepcion, could scarcely 
find anything to say in his 
defence. That accounts for 
Storm’s restlessness when we 
halted within sight of the 
house, I thought to myself, 
cursing my own short - sight- 
edness. The caballero had 
hitherto confined his pranks 
to a different part of the 
country; our favoured guest 
was no other than the no- 
torious Inglesito, the go- 
between and spy of the worst 
characters in the State of 
Mexico. A cruel, bloodthirsty 
ruffian. Had he not led poor 
General Contreras into an am- 
buscade and shot him down, 
with all the officers of his 
staff? Had he not insulted 
and challenged young Con- 
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treras on the main staircase 
of -the Federal Palace, and, 
though the boy was a first- 
rate fencer, run him through 
the body, thanks to a secret 
thrust? There was no end to 
his misdeeds: in a less humane 
country he would have been 
hanged long ago. The very 
brigands shuddered at the 
sound of his name. On the 
other hand, in reply to our 
inquiries at the capital, we 
got a very different estimate 
of “El Inglesito” from Duke 
of the great Anglo - Mexican 
firm. There was really nothing 
serious against young Cour- 
tenay excepting the passionate 
love for horses that in his 
case really amounted to mono- 
mania. “Poor old General 
Contreras” was the notorious 
chief of a band of ruffians. On 
joining the dominant party he 
had been suffered to dub 
himself General. Under his 
command the hacienda of 
Courtenay’s father had been 
attacked, the owners killed, and 
the title-deeds and valuables 
carried off. Courtenay, on his 
return to Mexico, could obtain 
no redress from the author- 
ities; so he took the law into 
his own hands, and with the 
assistance of Felipe—the only 
one of the servants who had 
survived the massacre—he had 
attacked and killed Contreras 
when he was carousing with a 
dozen of his band in Courtenay’s 
own dining-room. Young Con- 
treras, a notorious bully, had 
challenged Courtenay, making 
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sure of killing him; but our 
countryman, who had never 
touched a small sword in his 
life, had accidentally slipped 
and fallen on his face with 
outstretched arm, thus for- 
tunately passing under the 
bravo’s guard and running 
him through the body. Men 
who mixed much in politics 
could scarcely avoid all deal- 
ings with bad characters; and 
if the name of “E] Inglesito” 
was a terror to brigands, small 
blame to a man who had 
suffered at their hands as he 
had. Whatever defects he 
might have, he never missed 
an opportunity of doing a 
good turn to a friend or of 
making amends when he had 
injured any one. Just now, 
added Duke, Don Jorge Cour- 
tenay was in high favour at 
headquarters, and he was very 
much mistaken if we proved 
to be greatly the losers in the 
long-run by the disappearance 
of the Red Rover. 

Whether it was owing to 
accident or to our own good 
luck, I cannot be sure; but 
as a matter of fact, as I have 
already said, Duke’s predic- 
tions were fully realised. 
Gradually Brookton and I got 
to talking of “El Inglesito” 
as “Poor Courtenay,’—a sure 
sign that our feelings had 
lost much of their rancour, 
if indeed we cared to re- 
member anything about his 
relations with us, excepting 
the pleasant hours we owed 
to him. 
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In the month of August of 
the following year it became 
necessary for one of us to run 
over to Blue Grass Ranch, our 
cattle farm across the border 
in Texas, and it fell to my 
share to undertake the duty. 
Before the autumn was over 
I had disposed of the fattened 
steers, and given orders to the 
manager for the removal of the 
winter stock to our sister estab- 
lishment at El Angel in Mexico. 
In making arrangements for 
the above purposes I had to 
move about a good deal, and 
came into contact with a num- 
ber of persons from whom I 
naturally picked up a certain 
amount of intelligence. By 
putting two and two together 
I learnt that a corps of Mexi- 
can refugees was being organ- 
ised in Texas, with the object 
of crossing the river into 
Chihuahua, to make a pro- 
nunciamento against the ex- 
isting Government of the 
country. The raiders were to 
follow the old plan, so often 
successful on previous occa- 
sions. The revolutionary band, 
well trained and equipped, and 
plentifully provided with arms 
and money, would serve as a 
centre round which to rally all 
those who had cause of com- 
plaint against the Government 
or whose affairs were in such 
desperate plight that any 
change would probably be to 
their advantage. The vaqueros 
of the haciendas on the line of 
march, who are excellent raw 
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material for irregular cavalry, 
would be induced to enlist— 
partly by promises and partly 
by threats,—whilst forced levies 
of money would be raised from 
the wealthy landowners. 

Our cattle farm at El Angel 
was outside the range of the 
expedition, and too near to 
strongly garrisoned frontier- 
posts to have much to fear, 
but the Hacienda de la Noria 
lay right in the track of the 
invasion. I lost no time in 
warning Brookton. We re- 
moved all our Mexican va- 
queros into Texas and supplied 
their place by Texan cow-boys, 
of whom I brought over a 
sufficient number from Blue 
Grass Ranch,—hardy, daring 
fellows, well accustomed to the 
use of the rifle. Hardly had 
we repaired the fortified en- 
closure that had stood many 
a siege in olden times, and 
placed the pick of our stud 
in safety, than we heard that 
the insurgents had crossed the 
frontier without encountering 
any serious opposition. Day 
by day we received fresh in- 
telligence of their approach. 
They had rushed one of Don 
Miguel Guzman’s haciendas, 
called out at least one hundred 
of his “ vaqueros and peones,” ? 
and taken large stocks of pro- 
visions; they had captured 
eighty picked horses from Don 
Gregorio Lopez’ outlying pas- 
tures; they had utterly routed 
the local levies led by the chief 
of the district ; and their forces, 
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rolling up like a gigantic snow- 
ball, were rapidly advancing 
in our direction. Lopez had 
placed his hacienda, lying 
within a few miles of our own, 
in a state of defence, after dis- 
missing such of his people as 
could not be relied on; the 
telegraph wires had been cut 
by the invader, and a couple 
of railway bridges blown up, 
but swift messengers had 
started in different directions 
to rouse the authorities to im- 
mediate action. 

The very next day the rebel 
advanced-guard, consisting of 
the men trained across the 
border, drew up out of rifle 
range round the enclosure of 
our hacienda. They were led 
by Don Roberto Moreno, a 
noted partisan of Maximilian’s 
time. Brookton hoisted an old 
Union Jack over the main 
entrance, and ordered us to 
salute it by a discharge of all 
our rifles in the direction of the 
main body of the enemy, who 
lay encamped behind a clump 
of cottonwood trees. We took 
care to fire well over their 
heads, the object being to show 
them that we were ready to 
receive them. 

Presently we heard the blast 
of a cavalry bugle, and a little 
knot of horsemen advanced 
under cover of a flag of truce 
to within pistol-shot of the 
stout outer walls. We were 
pleased that they should learn 
the strength of our position, 
in the hope that they would 
withdraw without proceeding 
to active hostilities. After 
giving them ample time for 
observations, Brookton and I 
rode out to parley with them. 
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The party consisted of some of 
the principal officers of the ex- 
pedition, as was evident from 
the richness of their dress and 
the beauty of their horses, 
Don Roberto himself, mounted 
upon a magnificent golden dun, 
advanced towards us, waving 
his sombrero in sign of his 
friendly intentions. 

“What can we do for the 
General?” I asked in cordial 
tones. 

“We propose to take up our 
quarters in the hacienda build- 
ings,” replied Don Roberto in 
his most winning manner; 
“we will guarantee the safety 
of all the inhabitants, and 
make full compensation for the 
provisions we consume, The 
horses we require will be paid 
for at your own price.” 

“We regret extremely to be 
unable to oblige you,” answered 
Brookton, politely but firmly. 
“As British subjects we enjoy 
certain privileges secured by 
treaty, that make it our duty 
to observe a strict neutrality.” 

The general listened patient- 
ly to this explanation, his fine 
soldierly figure showing to the 
best advantage on his spirited 
horse. Whilst Brookton was 
speaking, his right hand was 
employed in twirling the points 
of a long white mustachio that 
stood out in marked contrast 
to his bushy black eyebrows 
and bronzed skin. At the word 
“neutrality” a fierce, not to 
say savage, scowl took the 
place of the courteous look his 
face had hitherto worn. He 
uttered a blasphemous oath 
and clapped his hand on his 
sword. Neither of us moved; 
from within our gateway 
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twenty unerring rifles covered 
the little group of officers; at 
the least sign of treachery 
every one of their saddles would 
have been emptied. The fiery- 
headed old partisan could see 
the barrels glistening in the 
sunshine; with a violent effort 
he forced himself to speak 
calmly. 

“And if I tell you, cabal- 
leros,” he said, speaking with 
closed teeth, ‘‘that I must have 
the hacienda; that I must take 
it by storm if you will not yield 
it peaceably ; that I have 500 
partisans at my back, some of 
whom I might be unable to 
restrain, what will you reply?” 

“That in self-defence we will 
fight to the bitter end; that 
our walls are strong, and that 
we have fifty rifles behind 
them that seldom miss their 


The general ground his teeth: 
with a bitter oath he wheeled 
his horse round and engaged in 
a brief consultation with his 
companions. He turned once 
more towards us. 

‘“‘ Hasta la vista, caballeros,”’! 
he said, bowing low with mock- 
ing courtesy, an example re- 
ligiously followed by his staff, 
and set his horse prancing and 
curveting over the ground to- 
wards the camp. 

“What a beautiful horse, 
and how well the wicked old 
chap sits him,” I could not 
help exclaiming as I watched 
him disappearing in the wood. 

Brookton muttered some- 
thing I did not quite catch, 
but it was scarcely a blessing 
on the horse or his owner. 
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“And now, Mortimer,” he 
said very seriously, “we must 
look this matter in the face; 
shall we fight or knock under?” 

“What would be the use of 
knocking under? Depend upon 
it, there are enough of those 
fellows whom our amiable 
friend said he could not re- 
strain to bring the whole place 
about our ears and shoot us all 
into the bargain if we raised 
the slightest objection. Our 
line is clearly to keep them out 
of the hacienda enclosure at 
all costs, but not to fire upon 
them unless they actually at- 
tempt to storm it. Without 
artillery I don’t think they will 
go in for that game.” 

“Are you sure we can count 
upon all our men?” asked 
Brookton, after a moment’s 
thought. 

“Including the workmen, 
twenty of us are Englishmen, 
the Texan boys are spoiling for 
a tussle with the greasers, and 
I don’t think it likely that our 
Apache trackers will care to 
trust themselves to Mexican 
benevolence.” 

“Supposing those fellows 
end by getting the better of 
the Government troops?” 

“Why, then, we shall have 
to deal with a responsible 
Government, and the worst 
that can happen is that we 
shall have to move back into 
Texas. Since you ask me, 
however, I feel sure they won’t 
get the upper hand: what with 
the railroads and telegraphs 
and weapons of precision, the 
days are past when a few 
trained men, followed by a 








! Until I see you again. 
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motley crowd of half - armed 
vaqueros, could upset a Govern- 
ment.” 

“I suppose you are right, 
old fellow,” answered Brookton 
more cheerfully; “but we'll 
talk the matter over with the 
other chaps before we quite 
decide to make a fight for it.” 

Stanton, Desmond, and our 
chief farrier—an old cavalry 
sergeant who had seen much 
service in India, and who rep- 
resented the workmen at our 
conference—were all for hold- 
ing out, and the boss of the 
Texans, speaking for his boys, 
said— 

“They'd rather run the ma- 
chine alone than sing small 
before the greasers.” 

So with one accord we pre- 
pared to do our best. As it 
happened, we were not put to 
the proof. We had the satis- 
faction of seeing the insurgent 
forces march off the ground 
about an hour before sundown. 
Next evening we had full con- 
firmation of the soundness of 
our decision. Young Lopez, 
who in the absence of his 
father had been in charge of 
the Hacienda de la Encarna- 
cion and had opened the gates 
at General Moreno’s summons, 
came to us with a tale of woe, 
His men had all been forcibly en- 
listed, and everything except- 
ing the horse he rode and the 
clothes he wore had been seized 
by the partisans. Moreover, 
that morning “El Inglesito” 
with a body of vaqueros from 
the Hacienda de la Concepcion 
had joined the insurgents,— 
an addition to their forces, 
added young Lopez spitefully, 
that did not promise well for 
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those who, like ourselves, had 
good horses to lose. 

How he hated Courtenay! 
We had better reason for doing 
so. But the vain young fellow 
never forgave him the defeat 
of the Apache, and the delus- 
ive promises, his faith in which 
had lowered him in the eyes of 
his numerous hangers-on. 

The whole of that night we 
were kept in a state of fever by 
constant messages from all our 
friends and those of Lopez, 
The upshot was that the chief 
of the district had collected a 
large number of tame Indians 
from various outlying villages, 
and having enrolled a few score 
customs guards, all old soldiers, 
to give backbone to his forces, 
was advancing rapidly in our 
direction. The following morn- 
ing that personage made his 
appearance, and did us the 
honour to make our house his 
headquarters, an expensive 
honour certainly, but we 
thought it best to put a good 
face on the matter. Govern- 
ment troops were coming up 
by rail, and the insurrection 
would soon come to a miser- 
able end. Much rejoicing and 
feeding in anticipation of the 
approaching triumph of the 
cause of law and order went 
on amongst the men encamped 
on our lands. The best of our 
stud were beyond their reach, 
so that, with the exception of 
the grass their horses con- 
sumed, they could not do us 
much damage. They had with 
them a couple of pieces of light 
field artillery, French breech- 
loaders, I believe, which were 
regarded with profound rever- 
ence by the raw levies, As 
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soon as reinforcements arrived 
the gallant commander, as he 
frankly declared to Lopez’ in- 
tense dismay, meant to try the 
effect of these pieces on the 
walls of La Encarnacion. 

We did our best to entertain 
our distinguished guests; our 
little store of champagne and 
other wines was brought out, 
and the officers determined to 
make a night of it. The wine 
soon came to an end, but we 
brewed gigantic bowls of punch, 
which seemed to meet with 
general approval. Much tall 
talk was indulged in, and a vast 
quantity of tobacco was con- 
sumed. Towards morning a 
general feeling of chilliness and 
lassitude overcame the party ; 
one by one the watch - fires, 
round which the rank and file 
were doing their best to imitate 
their superiors, died out for 
want of fuel, and all classes 
were soon wrapped in heavy 
sleep. 

After a short period of 
oblivion, I started up from 
my bed. The air was pierced 
by discordant yells. I rushed 
to the window; in the dim 
light of dawn I could just 
make out a swarm of horse- 
men who had swooped down 
upon the sleeping encampment. 
Here and there a shot was fired 
by a sentinel more watchful 
than his fellows, but the bulk 
of the troops had been taken 
by surprise. General Moreno 





was too old a soldier to wait 
until it suited his enemy to 
shut him up in a position where 
his cavalry would be useless, 
He had been unable to provide 
himself with artillery, and his 
scouts had informed him that 
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two modern breech - loading 
cannon were lying carelessly 
guarded in the enemy’s camp. 
With those guns in his posses- 
sion he might make his own 
terms with the haciendas, and, 
fully provided with provisions 
from their stores, he would be 
able to take refuge in the 
mountain fastnesses of the 
State, where his friends could 
rally round him in spite of the 
Government troops. This ap- 
parently desperate plan, the 
details of which were subse- 
quently disclosed by his sur- 
viving officers, was in reality 
the only one that offered any 
chance of success. 

Whilst our guests of the 
previous evening, none the 
fresher for its jovial termina- 
tion, did their best to rally 
their demoralised soldiers, who 
far outnumbered the attacking 
party, we of the “ Noria” had 
to look to ourselves. The 
hacienda building might be 
rushed at any moment, or the 
captured field- pieces turned 
against our walls with fatal 
effect. Our own men were 
posted on either side of the 
gateway, with orders to shoot 
down any of the insurgents 
who tried to force their way 
into the enclosure. Brookton, 
with Stanton and Desmond, 
kept below to restrain our im- 
patient men, whilst I stood in 
a sort of turret over the gate- 
way, from which I could dis- 
cern and give instant notice of 
any threatening movement. 

Through the carelessness of 
the drivers the guns had been 
left on the farther side of the 
encampment; without a blow 
struck in their defence they 
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had fallen into the enemy’s 
hands. As luck would have 
it, however, the waggon that 
carried the cartridges had also 
contained several trunks be- 
longing to the staff, and, to 
facilitate the unloading of cer- 
tain articles required by those 
gentlemen, had been brought 
much nearer to the house. The 
customs guards and several of 
the officers had rallied round 
the waggon before the attack- 
ing party had been able to 
seize it, and the whole interest 
of the fight was now concen- 
trated on that spot. The de- 
fenders were sheltered by the 
waggon, and a deep horse-pond 
covered their rear. All over 
the field Moreno’s cavalry were 
sabring the routed Indians, 
who were flying panic-stricken 
in all directions. If the am- 
munition was taken, the haci- 
enda could offer no resistance, 
and the Government com- 
mander with his staff would 
be made prisoners. 

Surely I am not mistaken: 
at the head of that troop of 
well- mounted horsemen who 
are just dashing down to re- 
inforce the assailants of the 
waggon rides “El Inglesito” 
on Alcalde! Watch the good 
horse threading his way 
amongst the corpses, now 
lightly clearing a _ fallen 
soldier, now avoiding a kick- 
ing horse by a rapid turn. 
Courtenay carries no weapon 
but a light lance, and shows 
no disposition to use the re- 
volver that hangs at his waist. 
He hovers fearlessly round the 
assailants, giving directions to 
his men, who use their re- 
volvers with more zeal than 
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effect. I thought it was com- 
ing: Alcalde sweeps round to 
the right and enters the pond; 
feeling his way and sniffing 
the water, he has come upon 
a sort of ridge that runs 
through the middle of it, 
which Courtenay must have 
noticed in the course of his 
memorable visit to us. The 
defenders will now be taken 
in the rear, and though they 
may choose to die at their 
posts, Moreno will have the 
precious cartridges. Courtenay 
turns back to bring up his 
men, and I have just made 
up my mind to cast our rifles 
into the balance when young 
Desmond saves the situation, 
Followed by our farrier -ser- 
geant and two of the cow- 
boys mounted on the most 
powerful horses in the en- 


closure, he gallops up to the 
waggon regardless of the shots 


of the combatants. One of 
the officers has caught his 
meaning; half of the customs 
guards cease firing, and set 
rapidly to work to clear away 
the corpses that lie in the way 
of the wheels. Desmond and 
his followers hitch their lasso 
to the projections of the 
vehicle, and with a simultane- 
ous rush of the four horses 
the ponderous machine is set 
rolling rapidly towards the 
pond. Before it has covered 
the twenty yards that lie be- 
tween it and the water “El 
Inglesito” is back amongst his 
men, urging them to charge 
through the customs guards 
who stand between them and 
the waggon; but the old sol- 
diers see that their only chance 
of safety lies in keeping a bold 
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front: they can use their 
breech - loaders with deadly 
effect, as the vaqueros know 
to their cost. Meanwhile 
Desmond has taken full ad- 
vantage of the momentary 
suspension of hostilities; with 
a desperate tug the strong 
horses have lifted the waggon 
over the mud collected at the 
rim of the pond, the water 
reaches up to the wheels, 
another forward bound and 
it topples over, burying its 
contents in twelve feet of slime 
and water. There is nothing 
more for the “Inglesito” to 
do, so before the customs 
guards have made up their 
minds to fire he is galloping 
away with his men to rejoin 
the general. With a some- 
what rueful countenance the 
young Mexican officers, who 
have borne themselves so man- 
fully that day, watch the 
bubbles rising up from the 
bottom of the pond where 
their cherished finery now lies ; 
but the chief is loud in his 
applause, and insists upon be- 
stowing a tender embrace upon 
the reluctant Desmond. 

I have come down from my 
perch, and am just absorbed in 
a rough calculation as to how 
long our slender stock of pro- 
visions is likely to suffice for 
the wants of some 150 men, 
when Brookton calls my atten- 
tion to the field of battle. 
Moreno is concentrating his 
soldiers about the clump of 
trees I have already men- 
tioned, the two light guns 
have been placed under cover, 
and a sort of barricade thrown 
up. What can be the mean- 
ing of this? The commander 
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of the Government forces re- 
joices openly; the reinforce- 
ments must be close at hand. 
We hurriedly snatch a mouth- 
ful of food, and then ascend 
the turret in a body. 

Soon sharp bugle-calls ring 
out from different quarters, 
and we see strong bodies of 
cavalry advancing to surround 
Moreno’s camp. He will have 
no time to penetrate farther 
into the State. The vanguard 
of the cavalry sent by rail to 
Paso del Norte, from the 
nearest garrison, are already 
closing in upon him. A mess- 
enger gallops up to the house, 
begging in the name of the 
Colonel in command that prep- 
arations may be made for the 
refreshment of men and horses 
after their forced march. They 
will finish with the enemy 
first, they say; they had ex- 
pected a far more formidable 
foe; within a few days 5000 
men with a battery of light 
artillery would, if necessary, 
have been despatched from the 
State capital. We gaze with 
interest at the manceuvres of 
the troops: they are chiefly 
dragoons drawn from loyal 
Indian villages, practised 
marksmen all of them, and 
trained from childhood to ap- 
proach an enemy without un- 
necessarily exposing them- 
selves. They divide into four 
detachments, forming a cross, 
of which the insurgent camp 
is the centre. Half of the men 
dismount, handing their horses’ 
reins to their comrades, who 
keep in their saddles. Soon 
500 riflemen are creeping along 
the ground, taking advantage 
of every slight inequality of 
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the soil. In spite of the des- 
perate charges of General 
Moreno’s trained cavalry, they 
show no signs of wavering, and 
the situation of the force hold- 
ing the wood soon becomes un- 
tenable : officer after officer is 
picked off; the rebel marks- 
men are few and but ill- 
supplied with ammunition. 
There is nothing left for the 
leader but a last desperate 
attempt to cut his way through 
the beleaguering troops. At 
the head of his little corps of 
picked horsemen, the old tiger 
rushes out of his lair, followed 
by “El Inglesito” and such of 
the vaqueros as care to remain 
true to him; but the shots of 
the sheltered riflemen empty 
many a saddle, and by the 
time the insurgents reach the 
body of cavalry massed to 
receive them, they are little 
better than a disconnected 
swarm of individual riders. 
Still they fight gallantly, and 
Moreno, with a few of the best 
mounted of his followers, seems 
about to break through, when 
the customs guards, who have 
sallied out from the hacienda, 
bar the road with their rifles. 
The old General is shot through 
the brain, and the men with 
him are either picked off one 
by one or surrender at dis- 
cretion. “El Inglesito” alone 
of all the minor leaders has 
kept his small troop of vaqueros 
together. When he sees the 
General fall, at his signal they 
wheel suddenly round and 
gallop through the wood, over- 
turning the few dragoons who 
attempt to oppose them. The 
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other side of the wood is now 
clear, and they may yet escape 
scot-free; the commander of 
the Government troops utters 
curses loud and deep, as he 
gallops hopelessly after them 
with the best mounted of his 
dragoons; “ E] Inglesito’s” men 
have settled down into a long 
canter,—the colts of La Con- 
cepcion can hold theirown when 
it comes to racing. They are 
approaching the Indian build- 
ing that marks the limit of 
our land, before their pursuers 
reach the wood—a start of a 
mile at least. Young Lopez, 
who is standing at my side, 
grinds his teeth and stamps 
his foot with impotent rage. 
Suddenly he seizes my arm. 

‘Let me have your glass for 
a moment,” he cries feverishly. 
He returns the glass. 

“Look! Don Enrique,” he 
says, trembling with excite- 
ment, as he points to a cloud of 
dust about half a mile beyond 
the “ Teocali” ;1 “that is my 
father with a large body of 
men,—they can’t escape now.” 

I turned the glass upon the 
little body of fugitives: they 
were evidently aware of the 
approach of a fresh enemy, and 
appeared to hesitate as to the 
direction they should take ; but 
Courtenay reined up his horse 
and pointed to the ancient 
building. One after another, 
in rapid succession, the vaqueros 
dismounted and led their horses 
through the squat doorway, 
their leader entering the last, 
untouched by a volley fired by 
Don Gregorio’s men. I saw 
the smoke of a rifle curl up 
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above the opening over the 
door that served to give light 
to the upper floor, and one of 
Don Gregorio’s vaqueros, who 
had outstripped his com- 
panions, fell from his saddle 
just as the report reached my 
ears. His comrades spread out 
in front of the buildings, so as 
to guard the only issue, whilst 
keeping at a safe distance, Don 
Gregorio riding on to meet the 
troops. The Colonel, with the 
bulk of the dragoons, returned 
to the hacienda with Don 
Gregorio, whilst a couple of 
young officers with a few 
soldiers went on to strengthen 
the force that kept watch over 
“El Inglesito.” 

After a brief consultation, in 
which Brookton and I took 
part, it was agreed that on 
the following day a flag of 
truce should be sent to the 
besieged insurgents offering 


them their freedom, provided 
they surrendered their weapons 
and horses and gave up “El 


Inglesito.” Don Gregorio was 
for having the latter shot at 
once, but we got the Colonel to 
promise that he should be sent 
to Mexico City to have a fair 
trial. 

When the bearer of the flag 
of truce approached the Teo- 
cali he was received by 
Courtenay himself, who at 
once accepted the terms pro- 
posed, subject to his followers’ 
approval. The vaqueros, to 
their credit be it said, strongly 
resisted the stipulation con- 
cerning their leader. As we 
afterwards heard, the Mayor- 
domo, who was with them, act- 
ing as their spokesman, had 
dilated upon the impossibility 
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of facing their master when 
they returned to “La Concep- 
cion” after their desertion of 
the “Sefiorito”; but Courtenay 
had insisted, pointing out that 
they had no provisions, and 
must surrender at discretion 
in a few days. He was fully 
conscious of the fact that he 
could lay no claim to the con- 
sideration shown to their polit- 
ical opponents by men who 
know that the positions may 
at any moment be reversed. 
There were charges against 
him that had nothing to do 
with the present rising, and he 
would not die with the blood 
of his devoted friends on his 
head. 

When the unconditional ac- 
ceptance of our terms was 
made known to us, I rode 
out to the Teocali, in the 
vague hope of being able to 
save my countryman from un- 
necessary indignity. It may 
appear soft, not to say un- 
principled, on my part, but I 
had really forgotten everything 
but the desperate position in 
which he was placed. Much to 
my satisfaction, and to his own 
displeasure, young Lopez had 
been sent off by his father the 
previous evening to report on 
the state of their hacienda at 
La Encarnacion. 

A squadron of Government 
cavalry was placed on each side 
of the entrance, at right angles 
to the wall of the building. 
The fourth side of the square 
was formed by Don Gregorio’s 
vaqueros, who stood ready to 
take over the horses and 
weapons as they were surren- 
dered by their owners. The 
Colonel, who had ridden over 
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with me, stood watching the 
proceedings, his sharp Indian 
face lighted up by a smile of 
satisfaction, as one by one the 
choice colts of the famed “ Con- 
cepcion” breed were handed 
over as prizes. 

The prancing and plunging 
of the half-broken animals in 
the midst of the square, which 
was gradually contracting as 
the cavalry soldiers, unable to 
restrain their curiosity, pressed 
closer to the gate; the violent 
gestures and fierce oaths of the 
vanquished as they saw their 
pets led away, and the coarse 
banter of the victors, made up 
a scene of confusion and noise 
of an intensely bewildering 
character. Every one of the 
assistants was shouting in tones 
of joy, admiration, or vexation ; 
the bonds of discipline were 
completely relaxed, several of 


the soldiers having even left the 
ranks and dismounted, holding 
their horses by the bridles, to 
get a nearer view of the preci- 
ous booty, or to condole with 
the defeated vaqueros, many 
of whom were of the same 


race as themselves. Amidst 
all the bustle and disorder, but 
one man maintained an atti- 
tude of indifference, and that 
was poor Courtenay. He sat 
in the opening above the gate- 
way, leaning upon one elbow, 
calmly smoking a cigarette. 
Though his embroidered shirt- 
front was soiled with blood, his 
coat pierced and hacked in more 
than one place, and his sugar- 
loaf hat had a couple of bullet- 
holes through the crown, he still 
kept something of his habitual 
air of unaffected elegance. No 
one was in a hurry to arrest 
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him, he was too well known to 
slip through the crowd unob- 
served, and there was nothing 
to fear from an unarmed and 
wounded man. 

Suddenly the uproar in- 
creased, if possible, as Don 
Gregorio’s men began to shout, 
“El Alcalde is coming!” They 
had seen the defeat of their 
master’s Apache, and were well 
acquainted with the appearance 
of the conqueror. The cry was 
taken up by the soldiers, who 
had already heard of his fame, 
and pressed closer to get a 
sight of him. The beautiful 
animal walked proudly out of 
the gateway, led by Felipe, the 
rich ornaments of his saddle 
clinking gaily as he paced for- 
ward. Scarcely had he ad- 
vanced a few yards when a 
sudden fury seemed to seize 
him: rearing up almost up- 
right, he wrenched his bridle 
from Felipe’s hands, plunged 
forward, and then span rapidly 
round, striking out wildly with 
his heels, causing the crowd to 
fall back in all directions with 
shouts of laughter and ap- 
plause. Open-mouthed, with 
ears thrown back, he appeared 
on the point of charging the 
troopers, and then, as if in play, 
backed close under the window. 
At this moment a loud yell of 
triumph caused the bystanders 
to turn round. Felipe had 
seized one of the surrendered 
horses and was galloping away 
at a furious pace. Simultane- 
ously Courtenay dropped lightly 
on his horse’s back, and, pass- 
ing through a gap in the ranks 
of the soldiery, was off before 
a hand could be raised to stop 
him. A moment’s pause en- 
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sued. The vaqueros’ firearms 
were not ready at hand; then 
the Colonel sharply uttered a 
hasty order in the tribal lan- 
guage of his men, a dozen of 
the troopers wheeled round 
and fired after the fugitive. 
He turned in his saddle and 
waved his sombrero in laugh- 
ing defiance—not a shot had 
touched him! Those unerring 
marksmen must have been 
strangely agitated to miss so 
large an object at that dis- 
tance. I covered the flying 
horseman with my rifle, but I 
had not the heart to shoot the 
fearless rascal: indeed, as I 
saw the tardiness of the pur- 
suit, I caught myself inwardly 
rejoicing at the certainty of his 
getting clear off. 

At last twenty of Don 
Gregorios men are racing 
after him; but he gains 
The 
Concepcion men shout with 
triumph at the escape of their 
favourite. ‘El Inglesito” is 
going along the road at full 
stretch ; further pursuit is 
evidently useless: what horse 
can run down El Alcalde? 
Even as these words strike 
my ear, a horseman darts out 
from behind a tree and bars 
the passage. It is young 
Lopez on the Apache. He is 
returning from his hacienda 
to take possession of El] Al- 
calde, who has been promised 
to him as his share of the 
booty. Wild with disappoint- 
ment, he discharges his revolver 
point-blank at Courtenay, who 
is evidently hit. Still he has 
strength to guide Alcalde, who, 


ground at every stride. 
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with a sudden sideward rush, 
brings the full force of his 
chest to bear upon Apache’s 
shoulder, dashing him violent- 
ly to the ground. In the very 
act of falling, Lopez presses 
the trigger of his revolver: 
fate directs the bullet, which 
pierces Alcalde’s heart. In the 
agonies of death the stricken 
animal rears up madly, and 
hurls himself backwards upon 
his master, who, enfeebled by 
his wound, is unable to dis- 
engage himself in time: they 
lie together on the ground, a 
motionless bleeding mass. I 
was amongst the first to move 
the dead horse. When we 
raised Courtenay to his feet 
we could see that one side of 
his chest was fearfully crushed ; 
at every breath blood gushed 
from his mouth and nostrils. 
As I supported him, his hand 
tightly squeezed my shoulder, 
and he whispered to me in 
English— 

“ Brookton and you will for- 
give,” then raising his voice 
with a terrible effort— 

“Caballeros!” he said in 
distinct tones, addressing the 
Mexican bystanders, “I have 
had gay times enough, thanks 
to horses, and it is but just 
that I should die as I have 
lived.” 

The faint colour, called up 
by this last exertion, disap- 
peared from his face, he stag- 
gered forward a few paces 
and fell to the ground before 
I could catch him, his head 
resting on his dead favourite’s 
flank. He never spoke another 
word. 
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THE DREAM OF THE DEAD WORLD. 


BY BARRY PAIN. 


I DREAMED the world was at an end, 
The given time was done; 

The lips of circumstance, made round, 
Blew out the moon and sun; 

As in burned paper die the sparks, 
The stars died one by one. 


And first the awful air was still, 
Heavy with endless night ; 

Then through dead forests swept the wind 
In loud and wanton flight; 

And all the flippant branches clacked 
A welcome dry and light. 


I knew—some other sense than sight 
Told more than sight had told— 
That near, where once in summer suns 
Shoreward the live waves rolled, 
The frozen vomit of the sea 
Hung on the boulders cold. 


Her icy acres motionless 
Stretched to the empty sky; 
Below, no fishes flashed a curve; 

Above, no birds did fly: 
We were the only living things, 
The wicked wind and I. 


And out he sped, and found a wreck 
Gripped in that iron sea; 

Like wood the sullen cordage thumped, 
As bitterly blew he; 

Fear chased him from his silly play, 
And drove him back to me. 


We went together now. The turf 
Was stone beneath my feet ; 

The leaves in scentless powder fell, 
And blew in stinging sleet ; 

Nothing in all the world there was ° 
Of soft, or warm, or sweet. 
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We passed within a city’s walls, 
That half in ruins lay; 

The rotting houses flung their beams 
Across the useless way ; 

The limy dust rose salt and chill 
As doth the ocean spray. 


As though, encamped on yonder hill, 
A silent unseen foe 

His bolts from ghostly engines flung 
Upon the town below,— 

Scarce had I wondered, had I heard 
Triumphant trumpets blow. 


Not meat nor drink had I, to make 
My frozen body hot, 

And yet I lived; the houses fell, 
And falling touched me not. 

We were such shreds of life as God 
Refused, or Death forgot. 


“Stay with me, wind!” I oried aloud, 
“Stay very close to me! 

The earth is rendered desolate, 
And desolate the sea. 

Alone amid this loneliness 
I do not dare to be.” 


Amid the ruined town there stood 
One mightier house than all, 

Whose towers, voiced with heavy bells, 
Had yet disdained to fall, 

Whose leering corbels grinned their strength 
O’er the world’s funeral. 


In the deep-painted windows still, 
In purple robes and gold, 

Stood the meek saints with folded hands 
That might no more behold 

The warm invading light wherewith 
They were fulfilled of old. 


Nor ever swung those heavy bells, 
Nor music burned the air 

With longing, nor white flowers decked 
The altar high and bare, 

Where the carved Christ looked sadly down 
And saw none worship there. 





The Dream of the Dead World. 


Backward we thrust the outer door, 
And left it standing wide; 

We passed within; the wind was crouched 
In whispers at my side; 

A hundred echoes woke, and loud 
To voice and step replied. 


The past was as a vapour blown 
To drifts too swift and thin 

For my dull memory to grasp, 
Nor knew I for what sin, 

When all were dead, my frozen corse 
Held stubborn life within. 


“But this,” I cried, “this is God’s house, 
And here shall I find grace!” 

I kneeled before the carven Christ, 
I flung me on my face, 

And knew all vain, and there had passed 
A Presence from the place. 


Now did my fears to rage give place, 
And madness burned my head ; 

I cursed the heavens and the earth 
As from that house I sped ; 

Then turned I to the evil wind: 
“Smite me this place!” I said. 


And twice he tried and dared it not, 
Then took the strength of Hell; 

I heard the lashings of his wings 
On high like thunder swell; 

Then down he leaped upon that house 
And smote it that it fell. 


Then did the towers split and gape; 
In clanging discord down 
The iron bells rang eagerly, 
And shook the shattered town ; 
The hissing of the fallen walls 
Did all my senses drown. 


As from a swoon I waked: alone 
Amid the wreck I lay. 

The wind was gone; the air was still; 
And slowly on its way 

There crawled the heavy monstrous night, 
Spawned of the world’s last day. 





The Dream of the Dead World. 


A fear of time that came to me, 
Did first my thought oppress ; 

My breathing whispered “Ever thus” 
And “Ever endlessness.” 

The beating of my living heart 
Measured the measureless, 


Then came a second fear, that more 
Than time did terrify ; 

It was the fear of silence fixed 
On earth and sea and sky; 

I longed, yet did not dare, to break 
God’s silence by a cry. 


Dear had it been to me to hear 
Bells chiming far away— 

Murmur of wind or sea—the laugh 
Of children at their play,— 

E’en the low whimper of a hound 
Tired, beaten, and astray. 


This silence is the sister of 
The black eternity ; 

And they twain walk the wasted worlds, 
And gaze on things past by, 

And make their pleasure there: ’twas thus 


In my dark mind mused I. 


My third fear was of loneliness, 
And held me to my place; 

I did not dare to rise and tread 
The vast unpeopled space ; 

Because I was alone I lay 
Silent, and hid my face. 


Sleepless I watched the lapsing years, 
Whose count I do not know; 
But suddenly I heard my voice 
Made strange and crying low: 
“God, for a little let me sleep 
And dream this is not so!” 


Then in the darkness of the East 
There rose and sank a light; 

It was the glory of the Lord 
That moved athwart the night, 

Crossed the dead embers of the sky, 
And crossing made them bright. 








The Dream of the Dead World. 

















A music murmured in my ears 
That softly did invoke 

Dear sleep; and my beleaguering thoughts 
In flight before her broke ; 

I felt my rest in one long sigh; 
I slept—or I awoke. 


I dreamed the world was at an end, 
Or this world is but dream; 

The laughing sun, the sailing clouds, 
Trees and the running stream, 7 

The city streets, the busy crowds, 
Are not and do but seem. 





And still in truth the world is dead, 
And ’mid the wreck I lie, 

Starved, frozen, living still, a thing 
That God forbids to die, 

Yet grants at last a cheating sleep 

Of His great charity. 
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THE Point, in reality the 
mere apex of a right angle, 
thrusts a blunt snout into the 
meeting-place of two mighty 
rivers—the Bahr-el-Azrak and 
the Bahr-el-Abiet, the Blue 
and the White Niles. 

When one leaves Khartoum 
on a voyage to the strange and 
savage south-land it is neces- 
sary to round the Point, and 
as the stern-wheeler swings 
and rattles amongst a great 
swirling and bubbling of 
doubly-tinted water and heads 
for a channel between a low 
green island and the southern 
outskirts of Omdurman, we 
think for a moment of all those 
who have done what we are 
doing, who of old have passed 
the Point either going to or 
coming from the wide reaches 
of the greater of the Niles. 
Consider the common herd 
which in dug-outs, nuggers, 
ghyassas, feluccas, dahabiehys, 
launches, and steamers, have 
made the demi-volte: yellow 
Egyptians, tawny Arabs, coal- 
black Nubians, amber - black 
Berberese, oily-black Sudanese, 
Nilotic negroes and negroes 
from Uganda, Abyssinians, Aus- 
trians, Greeks and Jews, Ar- 
menians and Turks, Italians 
and French, German and Dutch, 
Belgians and Swiss, Welsh and 
Irish, English and Scotch,— 
truly a motley multitude, and 
as varied in their callings. 

Long, long ago Dalion the 
Greek passed the Point, so did 
two hardy centurions of Nero. 
In later days Thibaut the 


Frenchman and Werne the 
German sped past it in their 
sailing-boats. Baumgarten the 
Swiss rounded it to die in exile, 
and Knoblecher, the mission- 
ary, left it behind him in the 
Forties on his way to Logwek. 
But more famous names occur 
to one, for this insignificant 
spit of land has seen great 
men go by,—Muhammed Ali 
of Egypt, the far-seeing Dr 
Peney, Petherick the inde- 
fatigable trader, Speke and 
Grant, Sir Samuel Baker— 
whom the Shilluks of the 
south have not yet forgotten, 
Schweinfurth — an honoured 
name, Mahomed Achmet the 
Madhi, Abdullah the Khalifa, 
and last, but assuredly not 
least, Gordon the ill - fated. 
Many another, amongst them 
the fair and unfortunate Alex- 
andrine Tinné, have come and 
gone, but their wanderings have 
been chronicled, and we deal 
not with them but with the 
water-way to Equatoria, which 
in the olden days lured so great 
a company to death or fame. 
In that regular gallery of 
interesting pictures which Mr 
Ward has collected and de- 
scribed under the title of ‘Our 
Sudan,” the Point has its place, 
and is termed the junction of 
the Niles. Such, indeed, it is 
in the winter season, but in the 
summer months, when the Blue 
Nile sweeps bank-full, muddy, 
deep, and strong, its turbid 
waters seem scarce able to find 
free vent down stream, and 
appear to swirl into the chan- 
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nel of the gentler White Nile, 
the current of which is checked, 
while the whole river, dammed 
back by its furious tributary, 
spreads widely over the land 
on either side. 

Thus, when one rounds the 
Point at flood-time, it is as 
though we were heading out 
to sea. Away in front and on 
every hand stretches a vast 
sheet of water. From _ its 
centre the low ground bound- 
ing it is scarce visible. At 
times it is wellnigh eight miles 
in breadth. In the winter 
things are very different. The 
river, though wide, courses in 
its usual bed, and the first 
portion of the voyage is most 
interesting when the Nile is at 
its lowest, for then the islands 
are apparent and lend variety 
to an otherwise monotonous 
itinerary. For such it is. The 
shores are low and sandy; 
there is scarcely any wood; 
there are but traces of culti- 
vation. Here and there the 
desert crust has drifted into 
silvery dunes, on which the 
sun beats hot and fierce; here 
and there a muddy spit, with 
perchance some scrub or mi- 
mosa decking it, thrusts out 
into the yellowish wash; here 
and there a village of mud or 
of thatched tukls crouches on 
the barren waste; but there 
is little, very little, to please 
the eye. 

Less than an hour’s sailing 
takes one past Gordon’s tree— 
an old, gnarled, isolated growth, 
raised high on twisted roots, 
from which the rising river 
has washed away the soil. It 
is a landmark, and has played 
a part in history. Here, ’tis 
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said, the General came to medi- 
tate and perchance to commune 
with his Maker, here his enemy 
the Madhi landed when he 
passed his savage hordes across 
the ferry. Now it serves as a 
good terminus for riders from 
Khartoum, and affords some 
meagre shade for campers-out 
intent on duck or sand-grouse, 
The opposite bank, right down 
to the confines of Omdurman, 
is a spot most excellent for the 
best sport the northern Sudan 
affords. 

Take post before the hour of 
eight close to the water’s edge, 
where the Nile wavelets break 
softly on the richest of black, 
smooth, sticky muds. Sit down 
and be comfortable with gun 
in hand, cartridges sprinkled 
around, and helmet tilted well 
back. It is already hot, but 
there is a cool morning breeze 
blowing up the river. The 
Nile is pearly grey in colour, 
—a shining grey flecked with 
white, where eddies of wind 
cause spurts of spray to leap 
from ripple crests. Fishermen 
are yet busy up-stream, their 
distant boat a black streak, 
their dark bodies half -sub- 
merged, as they wade for the 
finny ones. The line of tall 
palms marking Khartoum 
forms a tufted belt away in 
the middle distance. There is 
@ mirage in the Gezira desert, 
towards which we look across 
the White Nile and the low 
island which lies before us. On 
the island sheep and goats are 
browsing. The immensity of 
the scene strikes us, the vast 
spread and flatness of it, the 
waste of it, the melancholy of 
the open spaces. There are 
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some birds about. A flight of 
scissor-bills zigzags across the 
water-stretch ; a couple of tern, 
Caspian tern it would seem, 
speed swiftly past; a spur- 
winged plover hovers near and 
screams harshly at sight of us; 
sandpipers dip and beck along 
the margin; a string of storks 
sails along majestically at a 
vast elevation, their plumage 
dazzling white in the brilliant 
sunshine. Occasionally a dis- 
mal cry breaks from some 
feathered fisher quartering a 
distant reach, but all is very 
peaceful and very still, and 
getting gradually very hot. 
Suddenly we are galvanised 
into life and energy. From 
away behind us comes a curi- 
ous subdued yet penetrating 
note, a kind of throaty cluck- 
ing uttered in a hurry, re- 
peated quickly, growing in 
intensity, coming nearer, sound- 
ing louder, a gudda - gudda, 
gudda - gudda, gudda - gudda ! 
Turn and look, look to the 
horizon where yellow sand 
blends with clear blue sky, and 
note that little dark moving 
clump which seems to drift 
swiftly towards us! But 
hearken again — gudda-gudda, 
gudda-gudda, and yet again 
the throaty exciting little cry ! 
A long line of tiny black forms 
swings into sight from nowhere. 
The grouse are coming! Out 
of the desert they have sprung, 
urged by that thirst they must 
quench at all hazards. Through 
the still air they are speeding 
with the pace of pigeons, call- 
ing to each other in tremulous 
haste as they sight the river 
from afar. The small flock 
darts whirring past out of gun- 
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shot. Mark how pretty they 
are with their rounded golden 
bodies and dark-brown wings 
—plump, compact, firm little 
birds, swift as swallows and 
beautiful in motion. See how 
they wheel and drift down to 
the shining water verge! They 
sit and sip and sip, confident 
but wary. Scarce a minute 
suffices and off they go like 
rockets, literally hurling them- 
selves into the air, sweeping 
round, and with fast plied 
wings speeding back to their 
desert haunts, safe for the day 
from the deadly hail of lead. 

They are very pretty, these 
Sudanese sand - grouse, and 
there are two species of them, 
while the males and females 
differ in colourings and mark- 
ings, so that we have birds 
with barred breasts and with 
speckled breasts; with bright 
yellow patches on the head 
and devoid of such decoration ; 
with But we are not or- 
nithologists, and one and all 
are good to eat, if the cook 
can do his duty and is liberal 
with semna—the native cook- 
ing-butter. 

We have said that in May 
or June, when islands stud the 
Nile, the voyage to El Dueim, 
the port of Kordofan, is most 
interesting. Then at an early 
date we come upon crocodiles, 
basking on the banks, per- 
chance three or four together, 
sluggish, ugly logs, which 





scuttle to the verge or lie in- 
different unless a rifle bullet 
wakes them up. Again, there 
is the bird-life, not so entranc- 
ing as on the Blue Nile, but 
still sufficiently remarkable. 
Droves of long-necked whistling 
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teal, vast numbers of ungainly 
Egyptian geese, cranes of 
divers sorts, fish-eagles, storks 
and stilts, black and white 
kingfishers, pert crocodile 
birds, pelicans a-fishing sedate- 
ly in the shallows, dull purple 
herons hunched on drift-wood, 
ibises and spoonbills winging 
aloft in long, silent companies, 
dainty crested egrets wading 
slowly, but very much alert, 
plovers and tern, ugly cor- 
morants, curlews and pratin- 
coles, redshanks and yellow- 
bills, a varied company, for 
the most part migratory, but 
all finding a livelihood on the 
great, shallow river. 

Spotted herds, piebald in 
colouring, wander on the is- 
lands, where are rude shelters 
and where horses graze. The 
evenings are very lovely when 
the after-glow lingers on the 
shallows and the banks are 
swallowed in the dusk. The 
nights are musical with frogs, 
and the cries of herons and 
other nocturnal marauders. 

As we progress scrub and 
mimosa make their appear- 
ance, an occasional larger tree 
greets the eye; at Kawa the 
islands are fringed with bush 
and the backwaters alive with 
duck — mallards, pochards, 
and widgeon. We pause to 
wood where stacks of fuel 
have been built. The natives 
wade to the steamer carry- 
ing logs on their heads, on 
their shoulders, under their 
arms, and making merry the 
while. There is always a funny 
fellow with a Jew’s harp ora 
reed pipe to create melody and 
pass jests, and the whole gang 
splash and swim and wallow 
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and shout and spit and sweat, 
while their women leave their 
huts and greet us with the 
shrill “ Zu-lu.” 

Dueim is a stopping - place, 
the head of a mudirieh, the 
shipping centre for gum, which 
ofttimes lies stacked on the 
bank in whitish-golden heaps. 
Long caravans of soft-stepping 
camels come hither from El 
Obeid and the acacia forests, 
bearing sacks full of the 
Sudan’s chief commodity en 
route for Omdurman and Liver- 
pool. Dueim is of the north, 
the desert is behind it, with, 
afar off, hill-ranges where 
prowls the cheetah and where 
the ant-bear burrows. Goz 


Abu Guma, the next port of 
call, marks the place where the 
Nile becomes truly tropical, the 
limit of southern vegetation, 
roughly the northern limit of 
Nilotic big game. 


Even be- 
fore it is reached the banks 
have become more wooded, 
reeds and rushesjhave appeared ; 
monkeys may be seen, the 
black-faced, white -whiskered 
grivet which makes a capital 
pet; and small green parrots, 
with scarlet beaks, may have 
shown themselves flitting about 
the undergrowth. We have 
passed Abbas Island, the home 
of the Mahdi while yet a mere 
holy man, and ere he had blos- 
somed into a leader of the Faith- 
ful. The site of his humble 
hut is marked by a large tree 
amongst a veritable thicket. 
The black nostrils and prick 
ears of hippopotami have thrust 
above the surface time and 
again, and we have heard them 
snort and blow, and seen the 
curious pink hippo, presumably 
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an albino, which adorns this 
small and Government - pro- 
tected herd. 

The air is getting steamy ; 
the water looks steamy. It 
is oily, warm, sluggish, muddy, 
very wide, very silent. The 
river, indeed, is becoming 
mysterious. It is full of vege- 
table organic matter. It still 
feels the influence of the sudd. 
It bears on its bosom the float- 
ing Pistia, for all the world 
like a minute cabbage with the 
trailers of a jelly-fish ; upon its 
surface float patches of grass 
and reeds, sometimes studded 
with aquatic flowers. At Goz 
there are stranded masses of 
feathery papyrus, telling of 
laborious work in the far south, 
where men are busy with the 
drift and growth of ages. 

Goz Abu Guma is the last 
of the Arabic villages. It re- 
sembles all the northern towns 
with its ugly flat buildings; 
its posse of grass - thatched 
tukls; its shaded market; its 
shops full of curios, beads, dried 
dates, sugar, cones of salt, 
beans, lentils, water - bottles, 
leather work, red _ slippers 
curled at the toes, silver orna- 
ments, and clothing. The white- 
clad man is left behind here, 
save such as trade up river 
and play the part of merchants 
at the posts. Beyond is the 
land of Dinka and Shilluk and 
of the Baggara hunter. 

It is a country refreshing to 
the eye which has been wearied 
by over-much sand and scrub, 
which is tired of yellows and 
browns and unrelieved sun- 
glare,—a green land, all rushes 
at the river banks, amongst 
which the pith-like ambatch 
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spreads its orange blossoms. 
Beyond there is long, lush 
grass and patches of forest 
trees, the giant fig towering 
above his fellows. Here and 
there are regular belts of 
woodland, dense and shady, 
and between them one gets 
a glimpse of the great plain, 
grey when the grass is long, 
green after it has been burned 
and a fresh crop has sprung to 
being. The river is wellnigh 
half a mile in breadth, and in 
places studded by long, low 
islands with reedy shores and 
a matting of dense under- 
growth. The stately vocif- 
erous eagle perches on the 
tree branches, kingfishers dart 
hither and thither, and usually 
at the upper end of these 
“geziras” a herd of hippo- 
potami are to be found, some 
yawning prodigiously, some 
fast asleep, some with their 
snouts bobbing up and down 
as they sound and rise to blow. 

On, ever on, threshes the 
stern- wheeler, a long wake 
reaching far behind her,—as 
evening falls the sparks shower- 
ing like golden rain from her 
smoke-blackened funnel. Mos- 
quitoes, amongst them the 
dread Anophelines, circle round 
her incandescent lights. 

Anon we see Jebelein, two 
strange granite peaks rising 
bold and abrupt from the 
surrounding verdure, their 
sterility reminiscent of the 
country we have left behind. 
They tell a tale of a lonely 
telegraph - station which was 
established here. The oper- 
ative, an Egyptian, wired in 
horror to Khartoum stating 
he was surrounded by lions, 
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leopards, hyenas, and bears. 
Thereafter, bethinking himself 
that the genus Ursus was not 
represented in the Sudan, he 
telegraphed again. “Delete 
bears,” ran his second wire, 
for if terrified he was conscien- 
tious. We are indeed in a 
game district, yet see nothing 
of either horned antelope or 
savage cats; but there are pic- 
turesque Dinka villages peep- 
ing out from under the shade of 
bushy trees, and there are red 
and black and patchy cattle, 
body-deep in the long grass, 
and there are black and naked 
savages paddling along the 
margin of the sedge in a rough 
dug-out. Hippopotami hunters 
these, with spear and line and 
patient courage, who may hang 
for days on the track of a 
stricken behemoth, following 
their floats of ambatch wood 
as the wounded monster tows 


them madly hither and thither. 

Renk is a place which looks 
god-forsaken, a cluster of huts 
on a peninsula which juts out 
between two miserably oozy 
swamps full of rushes and 
weeds and slime and biting 


gnats. Fierce mosquitoes too, 
big, fat, bloated brown fellows 
with striped legs and tarsi, to 
which cling tiny scarlet ticks 
like minute preserved cherries, 
recalling de Morgan’s old 
lines— 
‘*Great fleas have little fleas upon their 
backs to bite ’em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so 
ad infinitum.” 
Renk is not cheerful. They 
killed a huge python there not 
long ago. One could imagine 
that he might have been glad 
of it. 
Jebel Ahmed Agha, twin 
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brother to Jebelein, is the next 
place to take the eye; but ere 
this we have seen a lordly 
water- buck and his timid 
harem within a golfer’s drive 
of the steamer, and farther off 
have caught a glimpse of 
horned heads where a herd of 
white-eared cob are feeding. 
Beautiful little black birds, with 
long tails, roseate breasts, and 
the undulating flight of saka- 
boulas, have been darting about 
in mid-air as the sun declined ; 
while every evening we have 
been boarded by strange and 
venomous-looking shapes which 
crawl and hop and buzz and 
flutter and get into the soup. 
Inland, behind the khors which 
run parallel with the river, we 
know that lions prowl and 
leopards lurk and _ buffaloes 
roam in company, and that 
even the lordly elephant may 
be found upon occasion. As 
yet we see them not, but 
through the darkness strange 
sounds reach us as, stretched 
upon the upper deck, we watch 
the brilliant stars and the 
sparks streaming from the 
funnel. On and on, past 
Kaka, where we wood, and 
where are several villages of 
the Shilluks, clean and tidy 
hamlets, full of yellow dogs 
and little butter-balls of black 
babies with big bellies and 
wondering eyes. The dogs are 
gazelle hounds, sharp - nosed 
and long-limbed, wise-looking 
canines, and unlike the snarl- 
ing pariah of the north. 
Snakes and lions are numer- 
ous about Kaka, where the 
bush is thick and the grass 
is long and tangled. 

By night the native fires 
sweep the plains, long lines of 
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charging flames, glowing and 
flickering, gleaming dull, and 
shooting forked tongues of red 
against the black sky, roar- 
ing as they run and casting 
heavenwards writhing trailers 
of semi-luminous smoke which 
blot out twinkling stars and 
radiant planets, A queer, vast 
cattle country, made for the 
black man and his wives, 
smelling of swamps by the 
river, of charred grass beyond, 
and of the black man himself 
in the villages—for he loves to 
coat himself with grease. 

On and on, past Melut, a 
bare, high, dry, and pleasant 
station, with wood stacks on 
the banks and the British 
and Egyptian flags before the 
hut of the Mamour; on and on 
to a certain pestilential spot 
named of yore Fashoda, and 
now Kodok. 

If Renk is melancholy, what 
is to be said of Kodok ?—this 
fever-stricken hole, perched in 
all the ugliness of red brick on 
a bank surrounded the greater 
part of the year by vile and 
stinking morasses, facing a 
sluggish backwater, lined by 
hideous black mud, and an 
island which is more or less 
swamp. Here the mosquito is 
triumphant. Long, sooty fe- 
males flock to feed on us; the 
shrill ping of the flying gnat 
torments the ear. Fashoda 
had its little romance, but 
that is gone with its name, 
and there is not much to be 
said for the spot to which the 
eyes of Europe were once 
turned. The duck - shooting 
is good, and there are a few 
cannon frowning on the river 
and the natives,— but we 
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will consider these at Taufikia, 
to which we hasten fast as 
paddle-floats can drive. 

Sir Samuel Baker's old post, 
526 miles south of Khartoum, 
and near the mouth of the 
river Sobat, is a place of some 
interest. It is so because of 
its connection with that Nim- 
rod and explorer; on account 
of its fringe of fine thick doleib 
palms; from the fact that it 
possesses a garrison of black 
Sudanese, who drum and tootle 
and play weird tunes night 
and morning, morning and 
night; and by reason of the 
numerous Shilluk villages in 
its neighbourhood, where one 
can study the noble savage to 
perfection. It is not such a 
swampy place as Kodok, though 
in the wet season there is a 
marsh behind it; but it has 
an unfavourable reputation as 
being a haunt of malaria, and 
indeed Anophelines are common 
here, while a hospital full of 
sick provides infection. Enter 
the sdk and the village and 
mark the tall, naked, and often 
handsome Shilluks, who are 
busy bartering for beads and 
brazen rings! Few are under 
six feet, — all, even the old, 
wrinkled, withered, toothless, 
senile warriors, are straight as 
darts, lean in the shanks, with 
well - shaped muscular bodies 
and occasionally pleasing fea- 
tures. Some play the dandy, 
their hair matted and done 
up in extraordinary fashions. 
Here we have the comb of the 
cock guinea-fow]l, anon a spread- 
ing fan like a Tam o’ Shanter 
clinging to an occiput. One 
fine fellow has gone in for 
little spirals sticking out all 
4 
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over his pate, another is con- 
tent with a scalp lock and a 
dangling white feather. Nearly 
all carry spears, broad-bladed 
or long and narrow, and fur- 
nished with fish barbs; and 
some bear shields of hippo or 
giraffe hide, or fashioned from 
the skin of the crocodile. They 
are naked, these big, good- 
natured, grinning children, 
stark save for necklaces of 
beads, charms of giraffe - tail 
hair hung about their throats, 
and an occasional kaross or 
shoulder-cloak of blue cotton. 
A few wear upon their shapely 
arms great amulets of ivory, 
sometimes exquisitely shaped, 
and prizes for the tourist. 
There is something very tak- 
ing about them, and they form 
a curious contrast to the keen- 
eyed Arab merchants who sit 
within their booths and drive 
the hardest of bargains. Tame 
ostriches wander about, looking 
for all the world as if they 
were mounted on stilts and 
set on springs which caused 
them to bob every time they 
moved. At night the smoulder- 
ing cattle-fires are lit, and the 
horned beasts clump together, 
striving thereby to prevent 
the fierce onset of the little 
black Stomoxys flies which 
draw scarlet beads at every 
thrust. 

At the farther end of the 
station are the harimat lines, 
where dwell the wives and 
children of the ebony Tommies ; 
the former for the most part 
hideous black bints with pen- 
dulous breasts, and faces which 
look as though they had been 
stamped upon and flattened 
out. Occasionally a pleasing 
and even a pretty countenance 
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is seen, due to admixture with 
Arab or Galla blood; but the 
ordinary woman of the lines is 
not a beauty, albeit a capable, 
shrill - voiced, hard - working, 
good-natured, and very import- 
antmortal. As inother lands, so 
in the Sudan, the woman rules 
the roost, at least amongst the 
blacks. How stolid and rotund 
are the babies, how graceful 
some of the little lassies with 
their scanty kirtles, how sturdy 
the small dusky boys. All is 
clean and wholesome and pros- 
perous, as befits the dwelling- 
place of a crack battalion. 

Behind Taufikia is the inevit- 
able grass, in which lurk coveys 
of noisy blue-wattled guinea- 
fowl, and from which the 
domed huts of the Shilluks 
crop up, often hard by a grove 
of hegelig or tamarind or other 
trees. The Shilluk women are 
well-formed, and look sensible 
and comely. Their modest 
aprons of calf-skin cannot hide 
the neatness and lissomness of 
the younger girls; but many of 
the older women grow very 
stout, and in old age tend to be 
repulsive, A glance into a hut 
reveals calabashes, wooden 
pillows shaped from _ tree 
branches to represent dogs or 
giraffes, or some other kind of 
animal, big clay pipes with 
cane stems, a club, a shield, 
several crawling urchins, and 
the embers of a fire. 

What is curious is that there 
is a great fashion in beads, a 
fashion which changes ‘every 
year. If you have not the 
small blue bead with four white 
spots, or the green oblong bead, 
or the white bead with blue 
spots, you may go away empty- 
handed, unless, indeed, you 
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deal with brass wire—which is 
always welcome. 

The Sobat is a digression, 
but it is worth while to take 
a glance up this wild river, for 
it courses through a great 
game country, and is the water- 
way to the Nuer district and 
the southern plateau in the 
dominions of Menelik. There 
it is known as the Baro, and 
we recall a clear, cool morning 
on that tortuousstream. From 
the upper deck there is a sudden 
ery of fil, and up we swarm to 
see over the top of the long 
thick grass which covers the 
banks and spreads for miles on 
either hand. We gain the 
planking and realise that it is 
something of a shock to get a 
first sight and a close view of 
real wild elephant. Yet there 


can be no doubt about them. 
Not a quarter of a mile away, 
humping up above the sea of 


yellowish- grey, are three ob- 
jects which look like three 
huge moving masses of black 
indiarubber. But indiarubber 
never moved, never swung 
and lurched, as these great 
bodies swing and lurch, never, 
—yes, it is so; a vast spread- 
ing ear was flapped yonder, 
and there goes a _ trunk 
sticking straight out in front 
of what is a tusker, for the 
sun had glinted on his ivory! 
There is something awesome 
about these mighty quadrupeds, 
so unconcerned, so peaceable, 
and yet endowed with strength 
sufficient to tear a stanchion 
clean out of the steamer, suf- 
ficient to easily, smoothly, 
indifferently force a way 
through a thick, tangled growth 
which exhausts a man in ten 
minutes, and swallows him up 
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as though he were a pigmy. 
They feed closer to us, and we 
can see the white paddy birds 
fluttering about them and 
perching on their backs, busy 
after the ticks which cling to 
and suck at these great, coarse, 
bristle - covered hides. How 
fast they travel, heads to the 
wind, taking no notice of us, 
lords of the prairie—for what 
beast can hope to cope with 
such bulk, such ponderous 
weight, such terrible tushes, 
and so marvellous an organ of 
prehension ? 

Wellnigh as wonderful a 
sight is that of giraffes, which 
may also be seen on the Sobat; 
small herds of them being visible 
at times, loping along at an awk- 
ward canter, or standing astare 
at the steamer from over the 
tops of trees. What with their 
tiny heads and knobby horns, 
their lengthy necks, their slop- 
ing flanks and patchy hides 
and little tufted switching tails, 
they suggest rather the pro- 
ducts of a gigantic Noah’s ark 
than actual wild animals roam- 
ing in their accustomed soli- 
tudes. Again, ostriches may 
be seen, perchance two cock 
birds hard at it, with feathers 
flying and toes striking fiercely, 
while the expectant hens with 
their fluffy sterns stand and 
watch the combat in a pictur- 
esque little group, ready to wel- 
come the victor and acknow- 
ledge him their king. 

Vast herds of hartebeeste 
and cob crowd the banks when 
the young grass shoots are 
green; roan antelope, with 
maned necks and grand, curv- 
ing ringed horns, feed hither 
and thither, and travel in small 
herds; water-buck haunt the 
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reed and the shady places. 
All these we see, and it is a 
sight which cannot be often 
seen nowadays, and recalls the 
world as it was, At certain 
parts the bird-life on the Sobat 
is as rich and varied as on the 
Nile, and one sees more of it— 
the river being narrower and 
the birds less shy. Flocks of 
quaint marabout storks, the 
Sudan equivalent of the Indian 
adjutant, stalk solemnly on 
bare patches and sand spits in 
quest of filth; geese and duck 
are everywhere, and flights of 
grebe pass overhead in the still, 
hot evenings, seeking the pools 
and shelters where they roost. 
The people are strange, war- 
like, foxy-haired Nuers, trucu- 
lent folk who live in huts with 
ringed roofs formed by circles 
of overlying thatch. Their 
headquarters are on the Pibor, 
a marshy tributary, and there 
we received the king and his 
suite, including his wife and 
mother-in-law. It was some 
time ere they could be per- 
suaded to relinquish their 
spears and step on board, but 
once convinced that our inten- 
tions were friendly, they crossed 
the plank and mounted to the 
deck. Naked, and more or less 
hideous, they presented a some- 
what ludicrous aspect as they 
sat gingerly on basket-chairs 
and gulped tea and sucked 
confections and smoked vigor- 
ously at unfortunate cigarettes 
which were never intended to 
be consumed in three gigantic 
puffs. Yet mark their innate 
politeness! Did they require 
to expectorate, and they did 
require such relief very fre- 
quently, they stepped to the 
side and benefited the Pibor, 
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returning gravely to their first 
afternoon tea and the wonder- 
ful gifts of the white man. 
These latter the queen annexed 
wholesale. She had a little 
cloth bag, to the capacities of 
which there seemed as much 
limit as there was to her 
cupidity. A wily dame this, 
and clearly a bit of a tartar, 
for she snatched knives and 
looking-glasses and beads and 
cakes from her sullen spouse 
and hurried them all into her 
private receptacle. The suite 
stood in awe of this lady, and 
evidently with reason. As for 
the mother-in-law, she did not 
worthily uphold the traditions 
of her station, but was a poor, 
withered, crinkled old crone, 
crippled with rheumatism, and 
half-starved. She was made 
happy, deliriously so, with a 
suit of pyjamas, and indeed 
the whole court returned to 
their abode in evening dress, 
and presumably in a state bor- 
dering on insanity, though they 
gave no evidence of mental 
agitation, and were as dignified 
in pyjamas as in a state of 
nature, 

Then there were the Anuaks, 
timid natives who peered at us 
from behind screens of leaves, 
and fled in terror from the 
sand-banks whence they fished. 
Outside their villages they 
stood in droves, supplicating 
with their hands, which they 
jerked up and down, palms 
uppermost, to tell us they were 
friends. Poor wretches! “They 
were very thin, but had a love 
of the bottle,—fortunately the 
empty bottle,—and it was great 
fun to see them scramble for 
the “dead dogs” which were 
hurled ashore. 
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One worthy came along in a 
canoe, which he paddled with a 
spear, and warned us not to 
proceed farther, as the river 
was falling. His tribe stood 
and watched his reception from 
afar. We taught him to eat 
bread, and we gave him tobacco 
and put a shirt on his back, 
and sent him off with another, 
so that the last we saw of him 
was his resplendent figure on a 
sand-bank, from which he had 
scared sundry crocodiles, drag- 
ging the second shirt on to his 
legs, and no doubt acquiring a 
position amongst his fellows 
which will benefit his family to 
the third or fourth generation. 

But we must bid adieu to 
the Baro and the Pibor and 
the Sobat, noting only the 
dreary frontier-post of Nasser, 
where grows the extraordin- 
ary branching hyphzne palm, 
which is like nothing else with 
roots. Out of the Sobat mouth 
we swing, scaring the roseate 
pelicans which always haunt 
these waters, and so to Khor 
Attar, a busy wood station. 
In the dense jungle which 
decks the island’s opposite bank 
tiang wander, and beautiful 
gazelle spring like hares from 
their forms. The huge jabiru 
cranes, with long, red beaks and 
painted legs, rise from still 
pools, and there are tracks of 
lion and of buffalo. 

It has been south all the 
way, but now for a space it is 
westward ho! for we are near- 
ing the true sudd and are off 
the mouth of the Zeraf river. 
The Nile is very wide, and all 
about us are swamps and 
marshes and morasses. Pic- 
ture a sunset in this region of 
desolation! On the distant 
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verge of a sea of grass a dull 
red luminous ball is sinking to 
rest. The sky above and about 
is a yellowish- green, an un- 
wholesome colour, as if the air 
was full of emanations from 
rotting rushes and decaying 
weeds. Feathery pinkish clouds 
hang here and there like float- 
ing fluff, and a streak of murky 
smoke streams upwards from 
some far-off fire. There is a 
glow upon the still waters of 
the Nile, in which are reflected 
the feathery tufts of fleecy 
Vossia grass, the fringes of 
stout or broken reeds, the 
forms of water-lilies with great 
broad leaves floating idly on 
the placid depths. 

A hippo’s black snout breaks 
the level expanse. He snorts, 
and two thin pillars of vapour 
rise and dissolve. He sounds, 
and the ripples spread and 
widen, and the colours shift 
and dance and tremble as the 
surface stirs. Fish leap into 
the silence and splash sud- 
denly. Some evil night-bird 
calls long and shrilly ; a steamy 
mist begins to waver upwards 
and steal across these vast for- 
bidding fens. There is a smell 
suggestive of slime and green 
moss and rankness, of damp, 
of hot oozy mud which has 
been moistened after basking 
in fierce heat, of old decaying 
sedge, of frogs’ spawn and 
marsh gas, of wet reeds, of 
fungoid rottenness; a still, 
close, dank, clinging odour, 
increasing with the night. 
And with the night breaks 
forth the song of gnats and 
countless frogs rejoicing in this 
filthy place and revelling in its 

lories. 
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roam in great numbers, and 
here is found that fine and 
rare antelope, the Mrs Gray ; 
while in the swamps the 
wary sitatunga lurks, and is 
looked on by the natives as a 
spirit of the Nile. Here struts 
and poses the whale - headed 
stork, the famed baleniceps, 
the “Father of Slippers,” and 
one wonders how he can fly 
with such a beak to carry 
about. Surely Nature formed 
him in her most freakish mood, 
with the funny little curl on 
his pate, and his solemn eye 
and stately gait. 

We pass on to Lake No, so- 
called, where the hippopotami 
are fierce, and penetrate still 
farther into the blocked -up 
stream of the Bahr-el-Ghazal : 
@ narrow water lane overgrown 
with rushes, through which we 
swish and which we tear away 
to force a passage. To the 
north is Southern Kordofan, 
grass plains dotted with ant- 
hills and antelopes, and away 
beyond a mountain-top dim 
and distant. 

Back again, for we have not 
time to go to Meshra and visit 
that fine river the Jur, with 
its woods and windings; back 
to the greenish Nile, and the 
real papyrus sudd; into the 
channel cut between regular 
walls of floating vegetation, 
twelve to fifteen feet in height, 
feathery-tipped plants bound 
and matted together, the home 
of hairy Vossia grass and 
amaranth and water-lily and 
strange aquatic trees. The yel- 
low ambatch blooms amongst 
the stems, and trailers bear- 
ing beautiful purple blossoms 
stream out upon the river or 
twine amongst the reeds. The 
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floating cabbages drift slowly 
past in dense clumps, a turtle 
now and then thrusts out his 
head. These latter grow to a 
great size, and could with ease 
drag down a bather. 

There is little animal life 
amongst this conglomerate, this 
drift of centuries, this great 
barrier which has at last been 
conquered in some measure. 
From the top deck one looks 
out upon the vast expanse of 
it, mile after mile of unrelieved 
monotony. Here and there 
amongst it soil has gathered, 
and thorny trees have found a 
site, but anything more dreary 
it would be difficult to imagine. 
At first one finds it interesting 
and wonderful, then monot- 
onous, then detestable. It is 
hot in the sudd, very hot and 
very steamy, and we are glad 
our lot is not cast with those in 
the little camp of cutters which 
we pass. 

Every now and then one 
opens out large lagoons studded 
with floating islands, while 
there are many false channels, 
and woe betide the unfor- 
tunates who get lost in these 
mazes! Towards its southern 
boundary the quaint candel- 
abra euphorbias begin to ap- 
pear, as peculiar amongst trees 
as is the baleniceps amongst 
birds. 

We pass Shambé, whence 
runs the road to Runbek, 
Petherick’s old post, Kenissa, 
where once an Austrian mission 
flourished, and finally emerge 
at the fishing village of Bor. 
We are in Dinka country, and 
some of these natives are very 
fine specimens of humanity. It 
is curious to note how they 
stand on one leg, for all the 
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world like storks ; but the same 
habit exists amongst the Shil- 
luks of the north. Giants are 
not uncommon, men over seven 
feet in height and usually thin 
to the verge of emaciation, with 
long, bleached hair, their skins 
like copper bronze when free of 
wood ashes and bathed in oil. 
The chief at Bor wore a large 
bearskin helmet and a scarlet 
robe, and presented a somewhat 
imposing aspect ; but his village 
stank of fish, and was less clean 
than those of the Shilluks. 

We are free of the sudd, and 
beyond course up a wide and 
open river, the Bahr-el-Jebel 
of the Arabs, passing through 
the country of the Bari tribe, a 
poor and fish-eating people, 
with huts raised on poles, and 
a general aspect of depression. 
On the eastern bank trees ap- 
pear, giant euphorbias hung 
with creepers. Island after 
island dots the stream. The 
banks are higher, and brilliant 
birds, bee-eaters and king- 
fishers, add colour and interest 
to the scene. To the west is 
the Belgian Enclave, and the 
mass of Jebel Lado rises high 
from the plain. Kiro gives us 
a glimpse of a neat Congo State 
settlement, with smart black 
sentries and a foreign flag. 
Denser grow the forest belts, 
and wilder the outlook. Open 
and grassy Mongalla, last of 
the Sudanese posts, is left be- 
hind. Lado on the steep western 
bank comes and goes. We are 
in a land where the banana 
grows. Afar off are mountain 
ridges. In front isGondokoro, 
near which the black rhinoceros 
is found. Beyond, and to the 
right, lies the conical peak of 
Rejaf, the home of leopards and 
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baboons, where is the rocking 
stone of Baker and Junker, and 
where the graves of those who 
fell in battle with the Dervish 
huddle thickly at the mountain 
base. We are at the confines 
of the Sudan. Uganda, all 
grass plain and stony kopje, 
spreads to the south. The Nile 
bed grows rocky, and the stream 
is streaked with foam. The 
river is no longer a great water- 
way. Broken and rapid, it 
rushes downwards from far 
Lake Albert. Our voyage is 
over, for we are in Equatoria, 
in that strange Central Africa, 
so long a mystery and now so 
easy of access. Yet the greatest 
wonder in this strange land is 
the very river on whose broad 
bosom we have floated hither, 
the same Nile which seams the 
Delta, which rolls past Cairo the 
magnificent, which is dammed 
and harnessed at Assouan, 
which thunders over rocks 
above the town of Halfa, which 
loops past Dongola and bends 
at Abu Hamed, which welcomes 
the Atbara and pierces the 
Shabluka hills, which laves the 
fore-shore at Omdurman and 
mingles with the Bahr-el- 
Azrak, which courses through 
the vast country of the Shilluk, 
receives the Sobat, and loses 
itself in the bewildering mazes 
of the sudd, which feeds the 
Dinka at Bor and the Bari 
at Mongalla, and which now 
stretches before us, a broad 
band of shining light, away to 
those mighty lakes and snow- 
capped mountains which for 
ages baffled the geographer, 
and which of yore lured the 
daring and adventurous to 
death or fame. 
ANDREW BALFOUR. 
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COUNT BUNKER. 


[Being a bald yet veracious chronicle containing some further par- 
ticulars of two gentlemen whose previous careers were touched 
upon in a tome entitled ‘The Lunatic at Large.’| 


CHAPTER VII. 


LATE that evening they 
reached a city which the 
home-coming chieftain in an 
outburst of Celtic fervour 
dubbed “mine own bonny 
Edinburg!” and there they 
repaired for the night to a 
hotel. Once more the Baron 
(we may still style him so since 
the peerage of Tulliwuddle was 
of that standing also) showed 
a certain diffidence when it 
came to answering to his new 
title in public; but in the se- 
clusion of their private sitting- 
room he was careful to assure 
his friend that this did not 
arise from any lack of nerve 
or qualms of conscience, but 
merely through a species of 
headache—the result of rail- 
way travelling. 

“Do not fear for me,” he 
‘declared as he stirred the sugar 
in his glass, “I have ze heart 
of a lion.” 

The liquid he was sipping 
being nothing less potent than 
a brew of whisky punch, which 
he had ordered (or rather re- 
quested Bunker to order) as 
the most romantically national 
compound he could think of, 
produced, indeed, a fervour of 
foolhardiness. He insisted upon 
opening the door wide, and 
getting Bunker to address him 


as “ Tollyvoddle,” in a strident 
voice, “so zat zey all may hear,” 
and then answering in a firm 
“Yes, Count Bunker, vat vould 
you say to me?” 

It is true that he instantly 
closed the door again, and 
even bolted it, but his display 
seemed to make a vast im- 
pression upon himself. 

“Many men vould not dare 
so to go mit anozzer name,” he 
announced; “bot I have my 
nerves onder a good gontrol.” 

“You astonish me,” said the 
Count. 

“TI do even surprise myself,” 
admitted the Baron. 

In truth the ordeal of care- 
lessly carrying off an alias is 
said by those who have under- 
gone it (and the report is con- 
firmed by an experienced class 
of public officials) to require a 
species of hardihood which, for- 
tunately for society, is some- 
what rare. The most daring 
Smith will sometimes stammer 
when it comes to merely an- 
swering “Yes” to a cry of 
“Brown!” and Count Bunker, 
whose knowledge of human 
nature was profound and re- 
markably accurate, was care- 
ful to fortify his friend by 
example and praise, till by the 
time they went to bed the 
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Baron could scarcely be with- 
held from seeking out the man- 
ager and airing his assurance 
upon him. Or, at least, he 
declared he would have done 
this had he been sure that the 
manager was not already in 
bed himself. 

Unfortunately at this junc- 
ture the Count committed one 
of those indiscretions to which 
a gay spirit is always prone, 
but which, to do him justice, 
seldom sullied his own record 
as a successful adventurer. 
At an hour considerably past 
midnight, hearing an excited 
summons from the Baron’s 
bedroom, he laid down his 
toothbrush and hastened across 
the passage, to find the new 
peer in a crimson dressing-gown 
of quilted silk gazing enthusi- 
astically at a lithograph that 
hung upon the wall. 

“See!” he cried gleefully, 
“here is my own ancestor. 
Bonker, I feel I am Tollyvoddle 
indeed.” 

The print which had inspired 
this enthusiasm depicted a his- 
torical but treasonable Lord 
Tulliwuddle preparing to have 
his head removed. 

Giving it a droll look, the 
Count observed— 

“Well, if it inspires you, my 
dear Baron, that’s all right. 
The omen would have struck 
me differently.” 

“Ze omen!” murmured the 
Baron with a start. 

It required all Bunker’s tact 
to revive his ally’s damped 
enthusiasm, and even at break- 
fast next morning he referred 
in a gloomy voice to various 
premonitions recorded in the 
history of his family, and the 
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horrible consequences of dis- 
regarding them. 

But by the time they had 
started upon their journey 
north, his spirits rose a trifle ; 
and when at length all low- 
land landscapes were left far 
behind them, and they had 
come into a province of peat 
streams and granite pinnacles, 
with the gloom of pines and 
the freshness of the birch 
blended like a May and De- 
cember marriage, all appear- 
ance, at least, of disquietude 
had passed away. 

Yet the Count kept an anx- 
ious eye upon him. He was 
becoming decidedly restless. 
At one moment he would rave 
about the glorious scenery ; 
the next, plunge into a brown 
study of the Tulliwuddle rent- 
roll; and then in an instant 
start humming an air and 
smoking so fast that both 
their cases were empty while 
they were yet half an hour 
from Torrydhulish Station. 
Now the Baron took to biting 
his nails, looking at his watch, 
and answering questions at 
random—a very different spec- 
tacle from the enthusiastic 
traveller of yesterday. 

“Only ten minutes more,” 
observed Bunker in his most 
cheering manner. 

The Baron made no reply. 

They were now running 
slong the brink of a glimmer- 
ing loch, the piled mountains 
on the farther shore perfectly 
mirrored ; a tern or two lazily 
fishing ; a delicate summer sky 
smiling above. All at once 
Count Bunker started— 

“That must be Hechnahoul!”’ 
said he. 
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The Baron looked and beheld, 
upon an eminence across the 
loch, the towers and turrets 
of an imposing mansion over- 
topping a green grove. 

‘And here is the station,” 
added the Count. 

The Baron’s face assumed a 
piteous expression. 


“Bonker,” he stammered, 
“T—I am afraid! You be ze 
Tollyvoddle—I cannot do 


him !” 

“* My dear Baron!” 

“Oh, I cannot!” 

“Be brave—for the honour 
of the fatherland. Play the 
bold Blitzenberg !”’ 

* Ach, ja; but not bold Tolly- 
voddle. Zat picture—you vere 
right—it vas omen !” 

Never did the genius of Bun- 
ker rise more audaciously to an 
occasion. 
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“My dear Baron,” said he, 
assuming on the instant a 
confidence - inspiring smile, 
“that print was a hoax; it 
wasn’t old Tulliwuddle at all. 
I faked it myself.” 

“So?” gasped the Baron. 
“You assure me truly?” 

Muttering (the historian sin- 
cerely hopes) a petition for 
forgiveness, Bunker firmly 
answered— 

“TI do assure you!” 

The train had stopped, and 
as they were the only first- 
class passengers on board, a 
peculiarly magnificent footman 
already had his hand upon the 
door. Before turning the 
handle, he touched his hat. 

“Lord Tulliwuddle?” 
respectfully inquired. 

“Ja—zat is, yes, I am,” 
replied the Baron. 


he 


CHAPTER VIII. 


From the platform down to 
the pier was only some fifty 
yards, and before them the 
travellers perceived an exceed- 
ingly smart steam-launch, and 
a stout middle-aged gentle- 
man, in a blue serge suit and 
yachting cap, advancing from 
it to greet them. They had 
only time to observe that he 
had a sanguine complexion, 
iron-grey whiskers, and a wide- 
open eye, before he raised the 
cap and, in a decidedly North 
British accent, thus addressed 
them— 

“My lord — ahem! — your 
lordship, I should say—lI pre- 
sume I’ve the pleasure of seeing 
Lord Tulliwuddle?” 

The Count gently pushed his 


more distinguished friend in 
front. With an embarrass- 
ment equal to their host’s, his 
lordship bowed and gave his 
hand. 

“Tam ze Tollyvoddle—vary 
pleased—Mistair Gosh, I sop- 
pose?” 

“Gallosh, my lord. Very 
honoured to welcome you.” 

In the round eyes of Mr 
Gallosh, Count Bunker per- 
ceived an unmistakable stare 
of astonishment at the sound 
of his lordship’s accented voice. 
The Baron, on his part, was 
evidently still suffering from 
his attack of stage fright; but 
again the Count’s remarkable 
gifts smoothed the creases from 
the situation. 
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“You have not introduced 
me to our host, Tulliwuddle,” 
he said, with a gay, infectious 
confidence. 

“Ah, so! Zis is my friend 
Count Bunker—gom all ze vay 
from Austria,” responded the 
Baron, with no glimmer of his 
customary aplomb. 

Making a mental resolution 
to warn his ally never to say 
one word more about his fic- 
titious past than was wrung 
by cross-examination, the dis- 
tinguished - looking Austrian 
shook his host’s hand warmly. 

“From Austria vid London,” 
he explained in his pleasantest 
manner. ‘I object altogether 
to be considered a foreigner, 
Mr Gallosh; and, in fact, I 
often tell Tulliwuddle that 
people will think me more 
English than himself. The 
German fashions so much in 
vogue at Court are transform- 
ing the very speech of your 
nobility. Don’t you sometimes 
notice it?” 

Thus directly appealed to, 
Mr Gallosh became manifestly 
perplexed. 

“Yes—yes, you're right in a 
way,” he pronounced cautious- 
ly. “I suppose they do that. 
But will ye not take a seat? 
This is my launch. Hi! Robert, 
give his lordship a hand on 
board !” 

Two mariners and a second 
tall footman assisted the guests 
to embark, and presently they 
were cutting the waters of the 
loch at a merry pace. 

In the prow, lke youth, the 
Baron insisted upon sitting 
with folded arms and a gloomy 
aspect; and as his nerve was 
so patently disturbed, the Count 
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decidedly approved of an ar- 
rangement which left his host 
and himself alone together inthe 
stern. In his present state of 
mind the Baron was capable of 
any indiscretion were he com- 
pelled to talk ; while, silent and 
brooding in isolated majesty, 
he looked to perfection the part 
of returning exile. So, evi- 
dently, thought Mr Gallosh. 

“His lordship is looking 
verra well,” he confided to the 
Count in a respectfully lowered 
voice. 

“The improvement has been 
remarkable ever since his foot 
touched his native heath.” 

“You don’t say so,” said Mr 
Gallosh, with even greater 
interest. “Was he delicate 
before ?” 

“ A London life, Mr Gallosh.” 

“ True—true, he’ll have been 
busy seeing his friends; it'll 
have been verra wearing.” 

“The anxiety, the business 
of being invested, and so on, 
has upset him a trifle. You 
must put down any little— 
well, peculiarity to that, Mr 
Gallosh.” 

“T understand—aye, umh’m, 
quite so. He'll like to be left 
to himself, perhaps?” 

“That depends on his condi- 
tion,” said the Count diplo- 
matically. 

“It’s a great responsibility 
for a young man; yon’s a big 
property to look after,” ob- 
served Mr Gallosh in a 
moment. 

“You have touched the 
spot!” said the Count warmly. 
“That is, in fact, the chief 
cause of Tulliwuddle’s curious 
moodiness ever since he suc- 
ceeded to the title. He feels 
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his responsibilities a little too 
acutely.” 

Again Mr Gallosh rumin- 
ated, while his guest from the 
corner of his eye surveyed him 
shrewdly. 

“My forecast was wonder- 
fully accurate,” he said to 
himself. 

The silence was first broken 
by Mr Gallosh. As if thinking 
aloud, he remarked— 

“IT was awful surprised to 
hear him speak! It’s the 
Court fashion, you say?” 

“Partly that; partly a pro- 
longed residence on the Contin- 
ent in his youth. He acquired 
his accent then; he has re- 
tained it for fashion’s sake,” 
explained the Count, who 
thought it as well to bolster 
up the weakest part of his case 
a little more securely. 

With this prudent purpose, 
he added, with a flattering air 
of taking his host into his 
aristocratic confidence— 

“You will perhaps be good 
enough to explain this to the 
friends and dependants Lord 
Tulliwuddle is about to meet? 
A breath of unsympathetic 
criticism would grieve him 


greatly if it came to his 
ears.” 

“Quite, quite,” said Mr 
Gallosh eagerly. “I'll make 


it all right. I understand 
the sentiment pairfectly. It’s 
verra natural—verra natural 
indeed.” 

At that moment the Baron 
started from his reverie with 
an affrighted air. 

“Vat is that strange sound!” 
he exclaimed. 

The others listened. 

“That’s just the pipes, my 
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lord,” said Mr Gallosh. 
“They're tuning up to wel- 
come you.” 


His lordship stared at the 
shore ahead of them. 

“Zere are many peoples on 
ze coast!” he cried. “Vat 
makes it for?” 

“They’ve come to receive 
you,” his host explained. ‘It’s 
just a little spontaneous de- 
monstration, my lord.” 

His lordship’s composure in 
no way increased. 

“Tt was Mrs Gallosh organ- 
ised a wee bit entertainment 
on his lordship’s landing,” their 
host explained confidentially to 
the Count. “It’s just informal, 
ye understand. She’s been in- 
structing some of the tenants— 
and ma own girls will be there, 
—but, oh, it’s nothing to speak 
of. If he says a few words in 
reply, that’ll be all they'll be 
expecting.” 

The strains of “Tullywuddle 
wha hae” grew ever louder 
and, to an untrained ear, more 
terrific. In a moment they 
were mingled with a clapping 
of hands and a Highland cheer, 
the launch glided alongside the 
pier, and, supported on his 
faithful friend’s arm, the panic- 
stricken Tulliwuddle staggered 
ashore. Before his dazed eyes 
there seemed to be arrayed the 
vastest and most barbaric con- 
course his worst nightmare had 
ever imagined. Six pipers 
played within ten paces of him, 
each of them arrayed in the 
full panoply of the clan; at 
least a dozen dogs yelped their 
exultation; and from the sur- 
rounding throng two ancient 
men in tartan, and four visions 
in snowy white, stepped forth 
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to greet the distinguished visi- 
tors. 

The first hitch in the pro- 
ceedings occurred at this point. 
According to the unofficial but 
carefully considered programme, 
the pipers ought to have ceased 
the melody; but, whether in- 
spired by ecstatic loyalty or 
because the Tulliwuddle pibroch 
took longer to perform than 
had been anticipated, they con- 
tinued to skirl with such vig- 
our that expostulations passed 
entirely unheard. Under the 
circumstances there was no- 
thing for it but shouting, and 
in a stentorian yell Mr Gallosh 
introduced his wife and three 
fair daughters. 

Thereupon Mrs Gallosh, a 
broad - beamed matron whose 
complexion contrasted pleas- 
antly with her costume, de- 
livered the following oration— 

“Lord Tulliwuddle, in the 
name of the women of Hechna- 
houl—I may say in the name of 
the women of all the Highlands 
—oor ain Heelands, my lord” 
(this with the most insinuating 
smile)—“I bid you welcome to 
your ancestral estates. Re- 
membering the conquests your 
ancestors used to make both in 
war and in a gentler sphere” 
(Mrs Gallosh lcoked archness 
itself), ““we ladies, I suppose, 
should regard your home-com- 
ing with some misgivings ; but, 
my lord, every bonny Prince 
Charlie has his bonny Flora 
Macdonald, and in this land 
of mountain, mist, and flood, 
where ‘ Dark Ben More frowns 
o’er the wave,’ and where ‘Ilka 
lassie has her laddie,’ you will 
find a thousand romantic 
maidens ready to welcome you 
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as Ellen welcomed Fitz-James ! 
For centuries your heroic race 
has adorned the halls and trod 
the heather of Hechnahoul, and 
for centuries more we hope to 
see the offspring of your lord- 
ship and some winsome Celtic 
maid rule these cataracts and 
glens!” 

At this point the exertion of 
shouting down six bagpipes in 
active eruption caused a tem- 
porary cessation of the lady’s 
eloquence, and the pause was 
filled by the cheers of the 
crowd led by the “Hip-hip- 
hip!” of Count Bunker, and 
by the broken and fortunately 
inaudible protests of the em- 
barrassed father of future 
Tulliwuddles. In a moment 
Mrs Gallosh had resumed— 

“Lord Tulliwuddle, though 
I myself am only a stranger 
to your clan, your Highland 
heart will feel reassured when 
I mention that I belong through 
my grandmother to the kindred 
clan of the Mackays!” (‘Hear, 
hear !” from two or three ladies 
and gentlemen, evidently guests 
of the Gallosh.) ‘‘ We are but 
visitors at Hechnahoul, yet we 
assure you that no more de- 
voted hearts beat in all Cale- 
donia! Lord Tulliwuddle, we 
welcome you!” 

“Put your hand on your 
heart and bow,” whispered 
Bunker. “Keep on bowing and 
say nothing!” 

Mechanically the bewildered 
Baron obeyed, and for a few 
moments presented a spectacle 
not unlike royalty in proces- 
sion. 

But as some reply from him 
had evidently been expected at 
this point, and the pipers had 
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even ceased playing lest any 
word of their chief's should be 
lost, a pause ensued which 
might have grown embarrass- 
ing had not the Count promptly 
stepped forward. 

“JT think,” he said, indicat- 
ing two other snow-white fig- 
ures who held gigantic bou- 
quets, “that a pleasant part of 
the ceremony still remains be- 
fore us.” 

With a grateful glance at 
this discerning guest, Mrs 
Gallosh thereupon led forward 
her two youngest daughters 
(aged fifteen and _ thirteen), 
who, with an air so delight- 
fully coy that it fell like a 
ray of sunshine on the poor 
Baron’s heart, presented him 
with their flowery symbols of 
Hechnahoul’s obeisance to its 
lord. 

His consternation returned 
with the advance of the two 


ancient clansmen who, after a 
guttural panegyric in Gaelic, 
offered him further symbols,— 
a claymore and: target, very 


formidable to behold. All 
these gifts having been adroitly 
transferred to the arms of the 
footmen by the ubiquitous 
Count, the Baron’s emotions 
swiftly passed through another 
phase when the eldest Miss 
Gallosh, aged twenty, with 
burning eyes and the most 
distracting tresses, dropped him 
a sweeping courtesy and offered 
a final contribution —a fiery 
cross, carved and painted by 
her own fair hands. 

A fresh round of applause 
followed this, and then a sudden 
silence fell upon the assembly. 
All eyes were turned upon the 
chieftain: not even a dog 
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barked: it was the moment of 
a lifetime. 

“Can you manage a speech, 
old man?” whispered Bunker. 

“Ach, no, no, no! Let me 
escape. Oh, let me fly!” 

“Bury your face in your 
hands and lean on my 
shoulder,”’ prompted the Count. 

This stage direction being 
obeyed, the most effective 
tableau conceivable was pre- 
sented, and the climax was 
reached when the Count, after 
a brief dumb-show intended to 
indicate how vain were Lord 
Tulliwuddle’s efforts to master 
his emotion, spoke these words 
in the most thrilling accents 
he could muster :— 

“Fair ladies and brave men 
of Hechnahoul! Your chief, 
your friend, your father re- 
quests me to express to you 
the sentiments which his over- 
wrought emotions prevent him 
from uttering himself. On his 
behalf I tender to his kind and 
courteous friends, Mr, Mrs, and 
the fair maids Gallosh, the 
thanks of a long absent exile 
returned to his native land for 
the welcome they have given 
him! To his devoted clan he 
not only gives his thanks, but 
his promise that all rents shall 
be reduced by one half —so 
long as he dwells among 
them!” (Tumultuous applause, 
disturbed only by a violent 
ejaculation from a large man 
in knickerbockers whom Bun- 
ker justly judged to be the 
factor.) 

“With his last breath he 
shall perpetually thunder: 
Ahasheen—comara—mohr !” 

The Tulliwuddle slogan, pro- 
nounced with the most con- 
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scientious accuracy of which 
a Sassenach was capable, 


proved as effective a curtain 
as he had anticipated; and 
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amidst a perfect babel of cheer- 
ing and bagpiping the chief- 
tain was led to his host’s 
carriage. 


CHAPTER IX, 


“Well, the worst of it is 
over,” said Bunker cheerfully. 

The Baron groaned. 

“Ze vorst is only jost be- 
ginning to gommence.” 

They were sitting over a 
crackling fire of logs in the 
sitting-room of the suite which 
their host had reserved for his 
honoured visitors. How many 
heirlooms and dusky portraits 
the romantic thoughtfulness of 
the ladies had managed to 
crowd into this apartment for 
the occasion were hard to com- 
pute; enough, certainly, one 
would think, to inspire the 
most sluggish- blooded Tulli- 
wuddle with a martial exulta- 
tion. Instead, the chieftain 
groaned again. 

“Tell zem I am ill. I can- 
not gom todinner. To-morrow 
I shall take ze train back to 
London. Himmel! Vy vas I 
fool enoff to act soch dishonour- 
able lies! I deceive all these 
kind peoples!” 

“Tt isn’t that that worries 
me,” said Bunker imperturb- 
ably. ‘I am only afraid that 
if you display this spirit you 
won’t deceive them.” 

“I do not vish to,” said the 
Baron sulkily. 

It required half an hour of 
the Count’s most artful bland- 
ishments to persuade him that 
duty, honour, and prudence all 
summoned him to the feast. 
This being accomplished, he 


next endeavoured to convince 
him that he would feel more 
comfortable in the airy freedom 
of the Tulliwuddle tartan. 
But here the Baron was ob- 
durate. Now that the kilt lay 
ready to his hand he could not 
be persuaded even to look at 
it. In gloomy silence he 
donned his conventional even- 
ing dress and announced, last 
thing before they left their 
room— 

“Bonker, say no more! To- 
morrow morning I depart!” 

Their hostess had explained 
that a merely informal dinner 
awaited them, since his lord- 
ship (she observed) would no 
doubt prefer a quiet evening 
after his long journey. But 
Mrs Gallosh was one of those 
good ladies who are fond of 
asking their friends to take 
“ pot luck,” and then providing 
them with fourteen courses; or 
suggesting a “ quiet little even- 
ing together,” when they have 
previously removed the draw- 
ing-room carpet. It is an af- 
fectation of modesty apt to 
disconcert the retiring guest 
who takes them at their word. 
In the drawing-room of Mrs 
Gallosh the startled Baron 
found assembled — firstly, the 
Gallosh family, consisting of 
all those whose acquaintance 
we have already made, and in 
addition two stalwart school- 
boy sons; secondly, their 
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house-party, who comprised a 
Mr and Mrs Rentoul, from the 
same metropolis of commerce 
as Mr Gallosh, and a hatchet- 
faced young man with glasses, 
answering to the name of Mr 
Cromarty-Gow; and, finally, 
one or two neighbours. These 
last included Mr M‘Fadyen, 
the large factor; the Estab- 
lished Church, U.F., Wee Free, 
Episcopalian, and Original Se- 
cession ministers, all of whom, 
together with their kirks, flour- 
ished within a four-mile radius 
of the Castle; the wives to 
three of the above; three 
young men and their tutor, 
being some portion of a read- 
ing-party in the village; and 
Mrs Cameron-Campbell and 
her five daughters, from a 
neighbouring dower - house 
upon the loch. 

It was fortunate that all 
these people were prepared to 
be impressed with Lord Tulli- 
wuddle, whatever he should say 
or do; and further, that the 
unique position of such a fam- 
ous hereditary magnate even 
led them to anticipate some 
marked deviation from the 
ordinary canons of conduct. 
Otherwise, the gloomy brows ; 
the stare, apparently haughty, 
in reality alarmed ; the strange 
accent and the brief responses 
of the chief guest, might have 
caused an unfavourable opinion 
of his character. 

As it was, his aloofness, 
however natural, would prob- 
ably have proved depressing 
had it not been for the gay 
charm and agreeable conde- 
scension of the other noble- 
man. Seldom had more 
rested upon that adventurer’s 
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shoulders, and never had he 
acquitted himself with greater 
credit. It was with consider- 
able secret concern that he 
found himself placed at the 
opposite end of the table from 
his friend, but his tongue 
rattled as gaily and his smiles 
came as readily as ever. With 
Mrs Cameron-Campbell on one 
side, and a minister’s lady 
upon the other, his host two 
places distant, and a consider- 
able audience of silent eaters 
within earshot, he successfully 
managed to divert the atten- 
tion of quite half the table 
from the chieftain’s moody 
humour. 

“T always feel at home with 
a Scotsman,” he discoursed 
genially. “His imagination 
is so quick, his intellect -so 
clear, his honesty so remark- 
able, and” (with an irresistible 
glance at the minister’s lady) 
“his wife so charming.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Mr 
Gallosh, who was mellowing 
rapidly under the influence of 
his own champagne. “I’m 
verra glad to see you know 
good folks when you meet them. 
What do you think now of the 
English?” 

Having previously assured 
himself that his audience was 
neat Scotch, the polished Aus- 
trian unblushingly replied— 

“The Englishman, I have 
observed, has a slightly slower 
imagination, a denser intelli- 
gence, and is less conspicu- 
ous for perfect honesty. His 
womankind also have less of 
that nameless grace and ethe- 
real beauty which distinguish 
their Scottish sisters.” 

It is almost needless to say 
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that a more popular visitor 
never was seen than this dis- 
criminating foreigner, and if 
his ambitions had not risen 
above a merely personal tri- 
umph, he would have been in 
the highest state of satisfac- 
tion. But with a disinterested 
eye he every now and then 
sought the farther end of the 
table, where, between his 
hostess and her charming 
eldest daughter, and facing 
his factor, the Baron had to 
endure his ordeal unsupported. 

“T wonder how the devil 
he’s getting on!” he more than 
once said to himself. 

For better or for worse, as 
the dinner advanced, he began 
to hear the Court accent more 
frequently, till his curiosity be- 
came extreme. 

“ His lordship seems in better 
spirits,” remarked Mr Gallosh. 

“T hope to Heaven he may 
be!” was the fervent thought 
of Count Bunker. 

At that moment the point 
was settled. With his old 
roar of exuberant gusto the 
Baron announced, in a voice 
that drowned even the five 
ministers— 

“Ach, yes, I vill toss ze 
caber to-morrow! I vill toss 
him—so high!” (his napkin 
flapped upwards). ‘“ How long 
shall he be? So tall as my 
castle! Mees Gallosh, you 
shall help me? Ach, yes! 
Mit hands so fair ze caber vill 
spring like zis!” 

His pudding-spoon, in vivid 
illustration, skipped across the 
table and struck his factor 
smartly on the shirt-front. 

“Sare, I beg your pardon,” 
he beamed with a gracious- 
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ness that charmed Mrs Gallosh 
even more than his spirited 
conversation,—‘“ Ach, do not 
return it, please! It is from 
my castle silver—keep it in 
memory of zis happy night!” 

The royal generosity of this 
act almost reconciled Mrs Gal- 
losh to the loss of one of her 
own silver spoons. 

“Saved!” sighed Bunker, 
draining his glass with a relish 
he had not felt in any item of 
the feast hitherto. 

Now that the Baron’s cour- 
age had returned, no heraldic 
lion ever pranced more bravely. 
His laughter, his jests, his com- 
pliments were showered upon 
the delighted diners. Mr Gal- 
losh and he drank healths down 
the whole length of the table 
“mit no tap-heels!” at least 
four times. He peeled an 
orange for Miss Gallosh, and 
cut the skin into the most 
diverting figures, pressing her 
hand tenderly as he presented 
her with these works of art. 
He inquired of Mrs Gallosh the 
names of the clergymen, and, 
shouting something distantly 
resembling these, toasted them 
each and all with what he con- 
ceived to be appropriate com- 
ments. Finally he rose to his 
feet, and, to the surprise and 
delight of all, delivered the 
speech they had been disap- 
pointed of earlier in the day. 

‘“‘Goot Mr Gallosh, fair Mrs 
Gallosh, divine Mees Gallosh, 
and all ze ladies and gentle- 
mans, how sorry I vas I could 
not make my speech before, 
I cannot eggspress. I had a 
headache, and vas not vell 
vithin. Ach, soch zings vill 
happen in a new climate. Bot 
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now I am inspired to tell you 
I loff you all! I zank you 
eggstremely! How can I re- 
turn zis hospitality? I vill 
tell you! You must all go to 
Bavaria and stay mit——” 

“ Tulliwuddle! Tulliwuddle!” 
shouted Bunker frantically, to 
the great amazement of the 
company. “Allow me to in- 
vite the company myself to 
stay with me in Bavaria!” 

The Baron turned crimson, 
as he realised the abyss of 
error into which he had so 
nearly plunged. Adroitly the 
Count covered his confusion 
with a fit of laughter so in- 
geniously hearty that in a 
moment he had joined in it 
too. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” he shouted. 
“ Zat was a leetle joke at my 
friend’s eggspense. It is here, 
in my castle, you shall visit 
me ; some day very soon I shall 
live in him. Meanvile, dear 
Mrs Gallosh, gonsider it your 
home! For me you make it 
heaven, and I cannot ask more 
zan zat! Now let us gom and 
have some fon!” 

A salvo of applause greeted 
this conclusion. At the Baron’s 
impetuous request the cigars 
were brought into the hall, and 
ladies and gentlemen all trooped 
out together. 

“T cannot vait till I have 
seen Miss Gallosh dance ze 
Highland reel,” he explained 
to her gratified mother; “she 
has promised me.” 

“But you must dance too, 
Lord Tulliwuddle,” said ravish- 
ing Miss Gallosh. ‘“‘ You know 
you said you would.” 

“A promise to a lady is a 
law,” replied the Baron gal- 
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lantly, adding in a lower tone, 
“ especially to so fair a lady!” 

“It’s a pity his lordship 
hadn’t on his kilt,” put in Mr 
Gallosh genially. 

“By ze Gad, I vill put him on! 
Hoch! Ve vill have some fon!” 

The Baron rushed from the 
hall, followed in a moment by 
his noble friend. Bunker found 
him already wrapping many 
yards of tartan about his waist. 

“But, my dear fellow, you 
must take off your trousers,” 
he expostulated. 

Despite his glee, the Baron 
answered with something of 
the Blitzenberg dignity— 

“Ze bare leg I cannot show 
to-night—not to dance mit ze 
young ladies. Ven I have 
practised, perhaps; but not 
now, Bonker.”’ 

Accordingly the portraits of 
four centuries of Tulliwuddles 
beheld their representative ap- 
pear in the very castle of Hech- 
nahoul with his trouser-legs 
capering beneath an ill-hung 
petticoat of tartan. And, to 
make matters worse in their 
canvas eyes, his own shameless 
laugh rang loudest in the mirth 
that greeted his entrance. 

“Ze garb of Gaul!” he an- 
nounced, shaking with hilarity. 
“Gom, Bonker, dance mit me 
ze Highland fling!” 

The first night of Lord Tulli- 
wuddle’s visit to his ancestral 
halls is still remembered among 
his native hills. The Count also, 
his mind now rapturously at 
ease, performed prodigies. They 
danced together what they were 
pleased to call the latest thing 
in London, sang a duet, waltzed 
with the younger ladies, till 
hardly a head was left un- 
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turned, and, in short, sent 
away the ministers and their 
ladies, the five Miss Cameron- 
Campbells, the reading- party, 
and particularly the factor, 
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with a new conception of a 
Highland chief. As for the 


house-party, they felt that they 
were fortunate beyond the lot 
of most ordinary mortals. 


CHAPTER X. 


The Baron sat among his 
heirlooms, laboriously disen- 
gaging himself from his kilt. 
Fitfully throughout this pro- 
cess he would warble snatches 
of an air which Miss Gallosh 
had sung. 

“Whae vould not dee for 
Sharlie?” he trolled, “ Ze 
yong chevalier!” 

“Then you don’t think of 
leaving to-morrow morning?” 
asked Count Bunker, who was 
watching him with a com- 
placent air. 

“ Mein Gott, no fears!”’ 

“We had better wait, per- 
haps, till the afternoon?” 

“I go not for tree veeks! 
Gaben sie—das ist, gim’me zat 
tombler. Vun more of moun- 
tain juice to ze health of all 
Galloshes! Partic’ly of vun! 
Eh, old Bunker?” 

The Count took care to see 
that the mountain juice was 
well diluted. His friend had 
already found Scottish hospi- 
tality difficult to enjoy in mod- 
eration. 

“Baron, you gave us @ mar- 
vellously lifelike representation 
of a Jacobite chieftain !” 

The Baron laughed a trifle 
vacantly. 

“Ach, it is easy for me. 
Himmel, a Blitzenberg should 
know how! Vollytoddle— 
Toddy - volly — whatsh my 
name, Bonker?” 


The Count informed him. 

“ Tollivoddlesh is nozing to 
vat lam at home! Abs’lutely 
nozing! I have a house twice 
as big as zis, and servants— 
Ach, so many I know not! 
Bot, mein Bonker, it is not 
soch fon as zis! Mein Gott, I 
most get to bed. I toss ze 
caber to-morrow.” 

And upon the arm of his 
faithful ally he moved cau- 
tiously towards his bedroom. 

But if he had enjoyed his 
evening well, his pleasure 
was nothing to the gratifi- 
cation of his hosts. They 
could not bring themselves 
to break up their party for 
the night: there were so 
many delightful reminiscences 
to discuss. 

“Of all the evenings ever I 
spent,” declared Mr Gallosh, 
“this fair takes the cake. Just 
to think of that aristocratic 
young fellow being as com- 
panionable-like! When first 
I put eyes on him, I said to 
myself—‘You’re not for the 
likes of us. All lords and ladies 
is your kind.’ Never a word 
did he say in the boat till he 
heard the pipes play, and 
then I really thought he was 
frightened! It must just have 
been a kind of home-sickness 
or something.” 

“Tt’ll have been the tuning 
up that set his teeth on 
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edge,” Mrs Gallosh suggested 
practically. 

“Or perhaps his heart was 
stirred with thoughts of the 
past!” said Miss Gallosh, her 
eyes brightening. 

In any case, all were agreed 
that the development of his 
hereditary instincts had been 
extraordinarily rapid. 

“T never really properly 
talked with a lord before,” 
sighed Mrs Rentoul; “I hope 
they’re all like this one.” 

Mrs Gallosh, on the other 
hand, who boasted of having 
had one téte-d-téte and joined 
in several general conversa- 
tions with the peerage, ap- 
praised Lord Tulliwuddle with 
greater discrimination. 

“Ah, he’s got a soupcon!” 
she declared. ‘“That’s what I 
admire!” 

“Do you mean his German 
accent?” asked Mr Cromarty- 


Gow, who was renowned for 
a cynical wit, and had been 
seeking an occasion to air it 
ever since Lord Tulliwuddle 
had made Miss Gallosh promise 
to dance a reel with him. 

But the feeling of the party 


was so strongly against a 
breath of irreverent criticism, 
and their protest so emphatic, 
that he presently strolled off 
to the smoking-room, wishing 
that Miss Gallosh, at least, 
would exercise more critical 
discrimination. 

“Do you think would they 
like breakfast in their own 
room, Duncan?” asked Mrs 
Gallosh. 

“Offer it them — offer it 
them; they can but refuse, 
and it’s a kind of compliment 
to give them the opportunity.” 
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“His lordship will not be 
wanting to rise early,” said Mr 
Rentoul. “Did you notice 
what an amount he could 
drink, Duncan? Man, and he 
carried it fine! But he’ll be 
the better of a sleep-in in the 
morning, him coming from a 
journey too.” 

Mr Rentoul was a recognised 
authority on such questions, 
having, before the days of his 
affluence, travelled for a notable 
firm of distillers. His praise of 
Lord Tulliwuddle’s capacity 
was loudly echoed by Mr 
Gallosh, and even the ladies 
could not but indulgently agree 
than he had _ exhibited a 
strength of head worthy of his 
race. 

“And yet he was a wee 
thing touched too,” said Mr 
Rentoul sagely. “Maybe you 
were too far gone yourself, 
Duncan, to notice it, and the 
ladies would just think it was 
gallantry ; but I saw it in his 
voice and his legs—oh, just a 
wee thingie, nothing to speak 
of.” 

“Surely you are mistaken!” 
cried Miss Gallosh. ‘ Wasn’t 
it only excitement at finding 
himself at Hechnahoul?”’ 

“There's two kinds of ex- 
citement,” answered the oracle. 
“And this was the kind I’m 
best acquaint with. Oh, but it 
was just a wee bittie.” 

“And who thinks the worse 
of him for it?” cried Mr 
Gallosh. 

This question was answered 
by general acclamation in & 
manner and with a spirit that 
proved how deeply his lord- 
ship’s gracious behaviour had 
laid hold of all hearts. 
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Count Bunker. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Breakfast in the private 
parlour was laid for two; but 
it was only Count Bunker, 
arrayed in a becoming suit of 
knickerbockers, and looking as 
fresh as if he had feasted last 
night on aerated water, who 
sat down to consume it. 

“Who would be his ordinary 
everyday self when there are 
fifty more amusing parts to 
play,” he reflected gaily, as 
he sipped his coffee. “ Blit- 
zenberg and Essington were 
two conventional members of 
society, ageing ingloriously, 
tamely approaching five - and- 
thirty in bath-chairs. Tulli- 
wuddle and Bunker are pala- 
dins of romance! We thought 
we had grown up,— thank 
Heaven, we were deceived!” 

Having breakfasted and lit 
a cigarette, he essayed for the 
second time to arouse the 
Baron; but getting nothing 
but the most somnolent re- 
sponses, he set out for a stroll, 
visiting the gardens, stables, 
kennels, and keeper’s house, 
and even inspecting a likely 
pool or two upon the river, 
and making in the course of 
it several useful acquaintances 
among the Tulliwuddle re- 
tainers. 

When he returned he found 
the Baron stirring a cup of 
strong tea and staring at an 
ancestral portrait with a 
thoughtful frown. 

“They are preparing the 
caber, Baron,” he remarked 
genially. 

“Stoff and nonsense; I vill 
not fling her!” was the wholly 





unexpected reply. ‘I do not 
love to play ze fool alvays!” 

“My dear Baron!” 

“ Zat picture,” said the Baron, 
nodding his head solemnly to- 
wards the portrait. “It is 
like ze Lord Tollyvoddle in ze 
print at ze hotel. I do believe 
he is ze same.” 

‘But I explained that he 
wasn’t Tulliwuddle.” 

‘He is so like,” repeated the 
Baron moodily. ‘He most be 
ze same.” 

Bunker looked at 
shook his head. 

“A different man, I assure 

ou.” 

“Qh, ze devil!” replied the 
Baron. 

“What's the matter?” 

“T haff a head zat tvists 
and turns like my head never 
did since many years.” 

The Count had already sur- 
mised as much. 

“ Hang it out of the window,” 
he suggested. 

The Baron made no reply 
for some minutes. Then with 
an earnest air he began— 

“Bonker, I have somezing 
to say to you.” 

“You have the most sym- 
pathetic audience outside the 
clan.” 

The Count’s cheerful tone 
did not seem to please his 
friend. 

“ Your heart, he is too light, 
Bonker; ja, too light. Last 
night you did engourage me 
not to be seemly.” 

“yy” 


it and 


“TI did get almost dronk. 
If my head vas not so hard 
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I should be dronk. Das ist 
not right. If I am to be ze 
Tollyvoddle, it most be as I 
vould be Von Blitzenberg. I 
most not forget zat I am not 
as ozzer men. I am noble, 
and most be so accordingly.” 

“What steps do you propose 
to take?” inquired Bunker with 
perfect gravity. 

The Baron stared at the 
picture. 

“Last night I had a dream. 
It vas zat man — at least, 
probably it vas, for I cannot 
remember eggsactly. He did 
pursue me mit a kilt.” 

“With what did you defend 
yourself ?” 

“T know not: I jost re- 
member zat it should be a 
warning. Ve _ Blitzenbergs 
have ze gift to dream.” 

The Baron rose from the 
table and lit a cigar. After 
three puffs he threw it from 
him. 

“T cannot smoke,” he said 
dismally. “It has a onpleas- 
ant taste.” 

The Count assumed a seri- 
ously thoughtful air. 

“No doubt you will wish to 
see Miss Maddison as soon as 
possible and get it over,” he 
began. “I have just learned 
that their place is about seven 
miles away. We could borrow 
a trap this afternoon——” 

“Nein, nein!” interrupted 
the Baron. “ Donnerwetter! 
Ach, no, it most not be so 
soon. I most practise a leetle 
first. Not so immediately, 
Bonker.” 

Bunker looked at him with a 
glance of unfathomable calm. 

“T find that it will be neces- 


sary for you to observe one or 
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two ancient ceremonies, asso- 
ciated from time immemorial 
with the accession of a Tulli- 
wuddle. You are prepared for 
the ordeal?” 

“IT most 
Bonker.” 

“This suggests some more 
inspiring vision than the gen- 
tleman in the gold frame,” 
thought the Count acutely. 

Aloud he remarked— 

“You have high 
Baron.” 

“T hope so.” 

Again the Baron was the 
unconscious object of a hum- 
orous, perspicacious scrutiny. 

“Last night I did hear zat 
moch was to be expected from 
me,” he observed at length. 

“From Mrs Gallosh?” 

“T do not zink it vas from 
Mrs Gallosh.” 

Count Bunker smiled. 

“You inflamed all hearts 
last night,” said he. 

The Baron looked grave. 

“T did drink too moch last 
night. But I did not say vat 
I should not, eh? I vas not 
rude or gross to — Mistair 
Gallosh ?” 

“ Not to Mr Gallosh.” 

The Baron looked a trifle 
perturbed at the gravity of 
his tone. 

“T vas not too free, too un- 
dignified in presence of zat 
innocent and charming lady 
—Miss Gallosh ?” 

The air of scrutiny passed 
from Count Bunker’s face, 
and a droll smile came in- 
stead. 

“Baron, I understand your 
ideals and I appreciate your 
motives. As you suggest, you 
had better rehearse your part 


do my duty, 


ideals, 
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quietly for a few days. Miss 
Maddison will find you the 
more perfect suitor.” 

The Baron looked as though 
he knew not whether to feel 
satisfied or not. 

“By the way,” said the 
Count in a moment, “ have 
you written to the Baroness 
yet? Pardon me for remind- 
ing you, but you must re- 
member that your letters will 
have to go out to Russia and 
back.” 

The Baron started. 

“Teufel!” he exclaimed. 
most indeed write.” 

“The post goes at twelve.” 

The Baron reflected gloomily, 
and then slowly moved to the 
writing-table and toyed with 
his pen. A few minutes passed, 
and then in a fretful voice he 
asked— 

“Vat shall I say?” 

“Tell her about your journey 
across Kurope—how the crops 
look in Russia—what you think 
of St Petersburg—that sort of 
thing.” 

A silent quarter of an hour 
went by, and then the Baron 
burst out— 

“ Ach, I cannot write to-day ! 
I cannot invent like you. Ze 
crops—I have got zat — and 
zat I arrived safe—and zat 


“Ty 


Petersburg is nice. Vat else?” 
“Anything you can remem- 
ber from text-books on Muscovy 
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or illustrated interviews with 
the Czar. Just a word or two, 
don’t you know, to show you’ve 
been there; with a few com- 
ments of your own.” 

“Vat like comments?” 

“Such as—‘Somewhat an- 
noyed with bombs this after- 
noon,’ or ‘This caused me to 
reflect upon the disadvantages 
of an alcoholic marine,’—any 
little bit of philosophy that 
occurs to you.” 

The Baron pondered. 

“It is a pity zat I have not 
been in Rossia,”’ he observed. 

‘“‘On the other hand, it is a 
blessing your wife hasn't. 
Look at the bright side of 
things, my dear fellow.” 

For a short time, from the 
way in which the Baron took 
hasty notes in pencil and 
elaborated them in ink (accord- 
ing to the system of Professor 
Virchausen), it appeared that 
he was following his friend’s 
directions. Later, from a sen- 
timental look in his eye, the 
Count surmised that he was 
composing an amorous adden- 
dum ; and at last he laid down 
his pen with a sigh which the 
cynical (but only the cynical) 
might have attributed to 
relief. 

‘“‘Ha, my head he is getting 
more clear!” he announced. 
“Come, let us present ourselves 
to ze ladies, mine Bonker!” 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Tt is necessary, Bonker— 
you are sure?” 

“No Tulliwuddle has ever 
omitted the ceremony. If you 
shirked, I am assured on the 


very best authority that it 
would excite the gravest sus- 
picions of your authenticity.” 

Count Bunker spoke with an 
air of the most resolute convic- 
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tion. Ever since they arrived 
he had taken infinite pains to 
discover precisely what was 
expected of the chieftain, and 
having by great good luck 
made the acquaintance of an 
elderly individual who claimed 
to be the piper of the clan, and 
who proved a perfect granary 
of legends, he was able to sup- 
ply complete information on 
every point of importance. 
Once the Baron had endeav- 
oured to corroborate these par- 
ticulars by interviewing the 
piper himself, but they had 
found so much difficulty in 
understanding one another’s 
dialects that he had been con- 
tent to trust implicitly to 
his friend’s information. The 
Count, indeed, had rather 


avoided than sought advice on 
the subject, and the piper, 
after several confidential con- 
versations and the passage of 


a sum of silver into his sporran, 
displayed an equally Delphic 
tendency. 

The Baron, therefore, argued 
the present point no longer. 

“It is jost a mere ceremony,” 
he said. “Ach, vell, nozing 
villhappen. Zis ghost—vat is 
his name ?” 

“Tt is known as the Wraith 
of the Tulliwuddles. The heir 
must interview it within a 
week of coming to the Castle.” 

“Vere most I see him?” 

“In the armoury, at mid- 
night. You bring one friend, 
one candle, and wear a bonnet 
with one eagle’s feather in it. 
You enter at eleven and wait 
for an hour,—and, by the 
way, neither of you must speak 
above a whisper.” 

“Pooh! Jost hombog!” said 
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the Baron valiantly. “I do 
not fear soch trash.” 

“When the Wraith 
pears 

‘““My goot Bonker, he vill 
not gom!” 

“Supposing he does come— 
and mind you, strange things 
happen in these old buildings, 
particularly in the Highlands, 
and after dinner; if he comes, 
Baron, you must ask him three 
questions.” 

The Baron laughed scorn- 
fully. 

“Tf I see a ghost I vill ask 
him many interesting questions 
— if he does feel cold, and soch- 
like, eh? Ha, ha!” 

With an imperturbable grav- 
ity that was not without its 
effect upon the other, however 
gaily he might talk, Bunker 
continued— 

“The three questions are: 
first, ‘What art thou?’ second, 
‘Why comest thou here, O 
spirit ?’ third, ‘What instruc- 
tions desirest thou to give 
me?’ Strictly speaking, they 
ought to be asked in Gaelic, 
but exceptions have been made 
on former occasions, and Mac- 
Dui—who pipes, by the way, 
in the anteroom — assures me 
that English will satisfy the 
Wraith in your case.” 

The Baron sniffed and 
laughed, and twirled up the 
ends of his moustaches till they 
presented a particularly des- 
perate appearance. Yet there 
was a faint intonation of 
anxiety in his voice as he 
inquired— 

“You vill gom as my friend, 
of course ?” 

“TIT? Quite out of the ques- 
tion, I am sorry to say. To 


ap- 
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bring a foreigner (as I am sup- 
posed to be) would rouse the 
clan to rebellion. No, Baron, 
you have a chance of paying 
a graceful compliment to your 
host which you must not lose. 
Ask Mr Gallosh to share your 
vigil.” 

“Gallosh—he vould not be 
moch good sopposing Ach, 
but nozing vill happen! I 
vill ask him.” 

The pride of Mr Gallosh on 
being selected as his lordship’s 
friend on this historic occasion 
was pleasant to witness. 

“It’s just a bit of fiddle-de- 
dee,” he informed his delighted 
family. ‘Duncan Gallosh to 
be looking for bogles is pretty 
ridiculous—but oh, I can’t re- 
fuse to disoblige his lordship.” 

“T should think not, when 
he’s done you the honour to 
invite you out of all his 
friends!” said Mrs Gallosh 
warmly. “Eva! do you hear 


the compliment that’s been 
paid your papa?” 


Eva, their fair, eldest 
daughter, came into the room 
at a run. She had indeed 
heard (since the news was on 
every tongue), and impetuously 
she flung her arms about her 
father’s neck. 

“Oh, papa, do him credit!” 
she cried; “it’s like a story 
come true! What a romantic 
thing to happen! ” 

“ What a spirit!” her mother 
reflected proudly. “She is just 
the girl for a chieftain’s bride!” 

That very night was chosen 
for the ceremony, and eleven 
o'clock found them all assembled 
breathless in the drawing- 
room: all, save Lord Tulli- 
wuddle and his host 
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“Will they have to wait for 
a whole hour?” asked Mrs 
Gallosh in a low voice. 

Indeed they all spoke in 
subdued accents. 

“T am told,” replied the 
Count, “that the apparition 
never appears till after mid- 
night has struck. Any time 
between twelve and one he 
may be expected.” 

“Think of the terrible sus- 
pense after twelve has passed !” 
whispered Eva. 

The Count had thought of 
this. 

“T advised Duncan to take 
his flask,” said Mr Rentoul, 
with a solemn wink. “So 
he’ll not be so badly off.” 

“Papa would never do such 
a thing to-night!” cried Eva. 

‘It’s always a kind of pre- 
caution,” said the sage. 

Presently Count Bunker, 
who had been imparting the 
most terrific particulars of 
former interviews with the 
Wraith to the younger Gal- 
loshes, remarked that he must 
pass the time by overtaking 
some pressing correspondence. 

“You will forgive me, I 
hope, for shutting myself up 
for an hour or so,” he said to 
his hostess. “I shall come 
back in time to learn the re- 
sults of the meeting.” 

And with the loss of his en- 
couraging company a greater 
uneasiness fell upon the party. 

Meanwhile, in a vast cavern 
of darkness, lit only by the 
solitary candle, the Baron and 
his host endeavoured to main- 
tain the sceptical buoyancy 
with which they had set forth 
upon their adventure. But 
the chilliness of the room 
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(they had no fire, and it was 
a misty night with a moaning 
wind), the inordinate quantity 
of odd-looking shadows, and 
the profound silence, were im- 
mediately destructive to buoy- 
ancy and ultimately trying to 
scepticism, 

“IT wish ze piper vould play,” 
whispered the Baron. 

““Mebbe he'll begin nearer 
the time,” his companion 
suggested. 

The Baron shivered. For 
the first time he had been 
persuaded to wear the full 
panoply of a Highland chief, 
and though he had exhibited 
himself to the ladies with 
much pride, and even in the 
course of dinner had promised 
Eva Gallosh that he would 
never again don anything less 
romantic, he now began to 
think that a travelling - rug 
of the Tulliwuddle tartan 


would prove a useful addition 
to the outfit on the occasion 


of a midnight vigil. Also the 
stern prohibition against talk- 
ing aloud (corroborated by the 
piper with many guttural warn- 
ings) grew more and more irk- 
some as the night advanced. 

“Tt’s an awesome place,” 
whispered Mr Gallosh. “I 
hardly thought it would have 
been as lonesome-like.” 

There was a tremor in his 
voice that irritated the Baron. 

“ Pooh!” he answered, “it is 
jost vun old piece of hombog! 
I do not believe in soch things 
myself.” 

“Neither do I, my lord; 
oh, neither do I; but—would 
you fancy a dram?” 

“ Not for me, I zank you,” 


said his lordship stiffly. 
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Blessing the foresight of Mr 
Rentoul, his host unscrewed 
his flask and had a generous 
swig. As he was screwing 
on the top again, the Baron, 
in a less haughty voice, 
whispered— 

** Perhaps 
taste.” 

They felt now for a few 
minutes more aggressively dis- 
posed. 

“Ve need not have ze curtain 
shut,” said the Baron. ‘“ Sop- 
pose you do draw him?” 

Through the gloom Mr Gal- 
losh took one or two faltering 
steps. 

“‘ Man, it’s awful hard to see 
one’s way,” he said nervously. 

The Baron took the candle, 
and with a martial stride 
escorted him to the window. 
They pulled aside one corner 
of the heavy curtain, and then 
let it fall again and hurried 
back. So far north there was 
indeed a gleam of daylight 
left, but it was such a pale 
and ghostly ray, and the 
wreaths of mist swept so 
eerily and silently across the 
pane, that candle-light and 
shadows seemed vastly prefer- 
able. 

“ How much more time will 
there be?” whispered Mr Gal- 
losh presently. 

“It is twenty-five minutes 
to twelve.” 

“Your lordship! 
leave at one?” 

The Baron started. 

“Qh, Himmel!” he _ ex- 
claimed. “Vy did I not 
realise before? If nozing 
comes—and nozing vill come 
—ve most stay till one, I 
soppose. ” 


jost vun leetle 


Can we 
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Mr Gallosh emitted some- 
thing like a groan. 

“Oh my, and that candle 
will not last more than half 
an hour at the most!” 

“Teufel!” said the Baron. 
“It vas Bonker did give 
him to me. He might have 
made a more proper calcu- 
lation.” 

The prospect was now gloomy 
indeed. Under penalty of vio- 
lating the traditions of his 
race, and covering himself 
with contempt in the eyes of 
MacDui, whom he must pass in 
order to escape, the chieftain 
could not emerge from the ar- 
moury till the time had come. 
A hour of candle-light had 
been bad, but an hour of 
pitch darkness or of mist 


wreaths would be many times 
worse. 

“A wee tastie more, my 
lord?” Mr Gallosh suggested, 


in a voice whose vibrations he 
made an effort to conceal. 

“ Jost a vee,” said his lord- 
ship, hardly more firmly. 

With a dismal disregard for 
their suspense the minutes 
dragged infinitely slowly. The 
flask was finished; the candle 
guttered and flickered omin- 
ously; the very shadows grew 
restless. 

“There’s a lot of secret doors 
and such like in this part of 
the house,—let’s hope there'll 
be nothing coming through one 
of them,” said Mr Gallosh in a 
breaking voice. 

The Baron muttered an in- 
audible reply, and then with a 
start their shoulders bumped 
together. 

“Damn it, what’s yon!” 


whispered Mr Gallosh. 
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“Ze pipes! Gallosh, how 
beastly he does play!” 

In point of fact the air 
seemed to consist of only one 
wailing note. 

“Bong!” — they heard the 
first stroke of midnight on the 
big clock on the Castle Tower ; 
and so unfortunately had Count 
Bunker timed the candle that 
on the instant its flame ex- 
pired. 

“Vithdraw ze curtains!” 
gasped the Baron. 

“TI canna, my lord! Oh, I 
canna!” wailed Mr Gallosh, 
breaking out into his broadest 
native Scotch. 

This time the Baron made 
no movement, and in the pal- 
pitating silence the two sat 
through one long dark minute 
after another, till some ten of 
them had passed. 

“T shall stand it no more!” 
muttered the Baron. “Ve vill 
creep for ze door.” 

“My lord, my lord! For 
maircy’s sake gie’s a hold of 
you!” stammered Mr Gallosh, 
falling on his hands and knees 
and feeling for the skirt of his 
lordship’s kilt. 

But their flight was arrested 
by a portent so remarkable 
that had there been only a 
single witness one would sup- 
pose it to be a figment of 
his imagination. ‘ Fortunately, 
however, both the Baron and 
Mr Gallosh can corroborate 
each detail. About the middle, 
apparently, of the wall opposite, 
an oblong of light appeared in 
the thickest of the gloom. 

“Mein Gott!” cried the 
Baron. 

“«Tt’s filled wi’ reek!” gasped 
Mr Gallosh. 
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And indeed the space seemed 
filled with a slowly rising cloud 
of pungent blue smoke. Then 
their horrified eyes beheld the 
figure of an undoubted Being 
hazily outlined behind the 
cloud, and at the same time 
the piper, as if sympathetically 
aware of the crisis, burst into 
his most dreadful discords. A 
yell rang through the gloom, 
followed by the sounds of a 
heavy body alternately scuffling 
across the floor and falling 
prostrate over unseen furni- 
ture. The Baron felt for his 
host, and realised that this 
was the escaping Gallosh. 

“Tulliwuddle! Speak!” a 
hollow voice muttered out of 
the smoke. 

The Baron has never ceased 
to exult over the hardihood he 
displayed in this unnerving 
crisis. Rising to his feet and 
drawing his claymore, he 
actually managed to stammer 
out— 

““Who—who are you?” 

The Being (he could now 
perceive dimly that it was clad 
in tartan) answered in the 
same deep, measured voice— 


** Your senses to confound and fuddle, 
Behold the Wraith of Tulliwuddle !” 


This was sufficiently terri- 
fying, one would think, to 
excuse the Baron for following 
the example of his host. But, 
though he found afterwards 
that he must have perspired 
freely, he courageously stood 
his ground. 

“Vy have you gomed here?” 
he demanded in a voice nearly 
as hollow as the Wraith’s. 

As solemnly as before the 
spirit replied— 
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‘* From Pit that’s bottomless and 


dark,— 
Methinks I hear it shrieking—Hark |” 


(The Baron certainly did 
hear a tumult that might well 
be termed infernal; though 
whether it emanated from Mr 
Gallosh, fiends, or the piper, 
he could not at the moment 
feel certain.) 

‘* T came o’er many leagues of heather 

To carry back the answer whether 


The noble chieftain of my clan 
Conducts him like a gentleman.” 


After this warning, to put 
the third question required an 
effort of the most supreme 
resolution. The Baron was 
equal to it, however. 

‘Vat instroction do you give 
me?” he managed to utter. 

In the gravest accents the 
Wraith chanted— 

** Hang ever kilt above the knee, 

With Usquebaugh be not too free, 

When toasts and sic’like games be 
mooted 

See that your dram be well diluted ; 


And oh, if you’d escape from Hades, 
Lord Tulliwuddle, ’ware the ladies !” 


The spirit vanished as magic- 
ally as he had appeared, and 
with this solemn warning ring- 
ing in his ears, the Baron found 
himself in inky darkness again. 
This time he did not hesitate 
to grope madly for the door, 
but hardly had he reached it, 
when, with a fresh sensation of 
horror, he stumbled upon 4 
writhing form that seemed to 
be pawing the panels. He was, 
fortunately, as quickly re- 
assured by hearing the voice 
of Mr Gallosh exclaim in terri- 
fied accents— 

“TI canna’ find the haun- 
dle! Oh, Gosh, where’s the 
haundle?” 
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Being the less frenzied of the 
two, the Baron did succeed in 
finding the handle, and with a 
gasp of relief burst into the 
lighted anteroom. The piper 
had already departed, and evid- 
ently in haste, since he had 
left some portion of a bottle of 
whisky unfinished. This for- 
tunate circumstance enabled 
them to recover something of 
their colour, though, even when 
he felt his blood warming again, 
Mr Gallosh could scarcely speak 
coherently of his terrible ordeal. 

“What an awfu night! 
what an awfu’ night!” he 
murmured. “Oh, my _ lord, 
let’s get out of this!” 

He was making for the door 
when the Baron seized his arm. 

“Vait!” he oried. “Ze 
danger is past! Ach, vas I 
not brave? Did you not hear 
me speak to him? You can 
bear vitness how brave I vas, 
eh?” 


“Tll not swear I heard just 
exactly what passed, my lord. 


Man, Ill own I was awful 
feared !” 

“Tuts! tuts!” said the Baron 
kindly. “Ve vill say nozing 
about zat. You stood vell by 
me, I shall say. And you vill 
tell zem I did speak mit cour- 
age to ze ghost.” 

“T will that!” 
Gallosh. 

By the time they reached the 
drawing-room he had so far 
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recovered his equanimity as to 
prove a very creditable witness, 
and between them they gave 
such an account of their adven- 
ture as satisfied even the ex- 
cited expectations of their 
friends; though the Baron 
thought it both prudent and 
more becoming his dignity to 
leave considerable mystery at- 
taching to the precise revela- 
tions of his ancestral spirit. 

“Bot vere is Bonker?” he 
asked, suddenly noticing the 
absence of his friend. 

A moment later the Count 
entered and listened with the 
greatest interest to a second 
(and even more graphic) ac- 
count of the adventure. More 
intimate particulars still were 
confided to him when they had 
retired to their own room, and 
he appeared as surprised and 
impressed as any wraith-seer 
could desire. As they parted 
for the night, the Baron started 
and sniffed at him. 

“Vat a strange smell you 
have!” he exclaimed. 

“‘ Peatsmoke, probably. This 
fire wouldn’t draw.” 

“Strange!” mused the 
Baron. “I did smell a leetle 
smell of zat before to-night.” 

“Yes; one notices it all 
through the house with an east 
wind.” 

This seemed to the Baron a 
complete explanation of the co- 
incidence. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL SOULT, DUKE OF DALMATIA, 


BY COLONEL J. HANBURY WILLIAMS, C.V.O., C.M.G. 


THE varied experiences of 
Field-Marshal Soult were full 
of interest. Few men have lived 
through such stirring times, 
and a study of his life reveals 
much that may be worthy of 
attention, even in the altered 
conditions of the present day. 

His work, both military and 
civil, was of a very high order, 
and though neither Wellington 
nor Napoleon placed him in the 
first rank as a commander, there 
is no question that he rendered 
great services to France, both 
as a soldier and as a hard- 
working administrator and poli- 
tician. He was keenly criticised, 
but much admired. 

Till he met his match in 
Wellington he had a long 
period of military successes, 
many of them brilliant. His 
own writings and Napier’s 
‘History of the War in the 
Peninsula’ give a clear record 
of much of his work, and it is 
from a study of them that I 
have taken the principal ma- 
terials of this sketch.’ 

Soult was born in 1769 at 
St Amand. His father was a 
country lawyer, who died eariy, 
leaving but little to the son, 
Nicolas Jean de Dieu, beyond 
the name which was ere long 
to be known in every town in 
Europe. 


The boy—he was under six- 
teen — enlisted in the Royal 
Infantry Regiment, and was 
still a sergeant in 1791. Be- 
fore long, however, he was 
elected as lieutenant by the 
Grenadiers, who had the right 
to choose their officers, and 
soon proved himself worthy of 
the choice of those who little 
knew that the baton was in 
his knapsack. 

His first noticeable success 
came two years later, and is 
best described by himself :— 


“We had several little fights with 
the advanced posts of the enemy, who 
were in the Vosges near Niederbronn. 
I had the good luck to take one of 
them from the two battalions of the 
Austrians who were camped on the 
heights of Jagerthal, between Nieder- 
bronn and Dambach. 

“General Hoche, who had noticed 
my work in the Kaiserslautern ex- 
pedition, intrusted me with the com- 
mand of the 3rd Battalion of the 
Upper Rhine and fifty cavalry for 
the purpose of dislodging the enemy. 

“T had only half their strength in 
my command ; but it was my début, 
and what would I not have done to 
ensure a success ! 

“We attacked the right of the 
Austrians with our full strength, 
routed them before their left could 
come to their assistance, and when it 
did arrive we were equally successful. 
The camp was left in our possession, 
with 300 prisoners, two standards, 
and all their baggage. I only losta 
few wounded, and took my prisoners 
to Niederbronn. 





1 This sketch is composed of extracts taken from the French edition of the 
‘Mémoires du Maréchal-General Soult,’ published in Paris, and, so far as I know, 
not yet translated, and from Napier’s ‘ War in the Peninsula.’ 
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“This little expedition established 
me in the confidence of the general 
commanding, who gave me several 
marks of it by employing me on 
detached commands.” 


He took part in the battle of 
Fleurus on the 26th June 1794. 
It began at 3 AM., and for 
twelve hours the issue hung in 
the balance; but enthusiasm 
grew in the ranks of the French 
as the danger increased, and, 


“surrounded by blood - bespattered 
débris, the camp in flames, the major- 
ity of the guns unhorsed, waggons of 
ammunition exploding in all direc- 
tions, the tend heaped up in the 
trenches, attack after attack renewed 
and again repulsed, nothing could 
stop our troops, not even the flames 
of the burning fields which sur- 
rounded us on every side. Fifteen 
hours of the bloodiest battle I ever 
saw —fifty guns captured by the 
French and won back by the enemy, 
but only to be again retaken. 

“Tt was seven o'clock in the even- 
ing—pursuit was impossible, our men 
worn out with fatigue, and ammuni- 
tion run out. The cry was only for a 
golden bridge for the enemy, who 
were in full flight. 

“Our losses were nearly 4000—the 
enemy’s more than 7000.” 


He describes the use of the 
balloon in this battle as a ridic- 
ulous innovation which would 
not be worthy of mention had 
not an important réle been as- 
signed to it. “The truth is 
that it was nothing but a 
nuisance.” At the beginning 
of the action a general and an 
officer of Engineers were sent 
up in the car to take observa- 
tions, so it was said, of the 
enemy, the idea being that 
reports should be transmitted 
by way of the guiding-ropes. 
But the height to which the 
balloon rose prevented any ob- 
servations being taken, and the 
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“whole aspect of the fight be- 
came confused, no one being 
any the wiser for it, and the 
enemy paid no more attention 
to it than we did.” 

Soult’s conduct was noted 
in the action before Lambusart, 
where he had five horses shot 
under him. He had then been 
colonel and A.A.G. for only 
six weeks. He served as chief 
of the staff in Lefebvre’s divi- 
sion, an appointment as to 
which he had very strong ideas. 
None other seemed to him to 
require such constant applica- 
tion, or so much knowledge, 
except the actual command, 
and for an officer who was 
keen about his profession there 
was no better school, especially 
if he had the luck to serve 
under a first-class chief. 

These appointments were not 
sufficiently considered, in his 
opinion, having been awarded 
in some cases to very indifferent 
officers, and even as a mark of 
disfavour. 

On the 11th November 1794 
he was offered command of a 
brigade after the battle of the 
Roer, and left for his new 
appointment in the following 
April, having in the meanwhile 
refused an offer from General 
Hoche to serve on his staff in 
La Vendée. The thought of 
fighting against his fellow- 
citizens was revolting to him, 
and prevented him from ac- 
cepting the post. 

His notes on the use of huts 
or tents are clear and to the 
point. Tents, he points out, 
were used by the French for 
the first two campaigns of the 
war of the Revolution, but their 
army was the first to abandon 
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them, owing to the continual 
losses of camp equipment, the 
heavy expenses incurred for 
replacing it, the waste of 
money, and the difficulty caused 
by the excess of carriage neces- 
sary for such large forces as 
were then employed. The sub- 
stitution of the hut system 
saved expense and increased 
mobility. 

The argument that a late 
arrival in camp means no time 
to make huts, and that cold 
and sickness are the conse- 
quences, he disposes of by 


pointing out that it is more 
specious than correct, as affect- 
ing the use of huts—for 


“if the halting-place is reached at 
night and the ground already soaked 
through, it is not likely that the 
tents (if they have arrived) will be 
pitched and remain up, only to allow 
the men to sleep in a morass. Trans- 
port is often delayed by roads and 
weather, and the men who are 
neither accustomed nor permitted to 
substitute huts for tents will suffer 
much more by the delay, whereas in 
two hours, if they knew their busi- 
ness, they could shelter themselves 
and dry their clothes. 

“TIT do not deny that the hutment 
system often leads to errors of dis- 
cipline, encourages pillage, and may 
be ruination to the country through 
which the army passes, for much 
more wood and straw is destroyed b 
the men than would be the case wit. 
the tent system. 

“But careful generals and officers 
prevent useless destruction. I know 
generals who never allow of these ex- 
cesses, and infinitely prefer the hut 
system for reasons both of health and 
mobility.” 

In some countries he allows, 
of course, that tents may be 
necessary from the absence of 
material for huts, but where 
the 


“materials are abundant, the rain 
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frequent, and the armies very strong, 
it would be impossible to use tents 
without an excessive increase in the 
length of the columns, already 
weighed down by a considerable 
force of artillery and absolutely ne- 
cessary rations and baggage. 

“What would have happened in 
the case of one of those armies of 
from 200,000 to 300,000 men that we 
have seen all making for the same 
point? They would have required 
more than 10,000 transport animals for 
tents alone and more than 1500 men 
in charge. If all this apparatus were 
placed at the head of the artillery, 
there would be no guns at the mo- 
ment they were wanted; if it fol- 
lowed in rear, camp would have been 
changed by the time it arrived. 

“No one has yet suggested that 
artillery and transport should be 
mixed up! These considerations in- 
duce me to think that tents can be 
usefully employed, and are even ne- 
cessary, for an army intended for a 
prolonged stay in camp for the pur- 
pose of siege, and, generally speaking, 
for armies of say 25,000 to 30,000 
men in a southern climate, but that 
the hut system is preferable for great 
armies who may be fighting in the 
north and constantly on the move.” 


Soult describes his first meet- 
ing with Sir John Moore :— 


“ Among the prisoners (from the 
English expedition to Ostend, 1798) 
was General John Moore, the same 
whom I found in command in Spain 
in 1808-1809. How curious were our 
meetings! The first cost him his 
liberty, the second his life, for he met 
his gallant death before the walls of 
Corunna.” 


Of the intended expedition to 
England at this time he speaks 
as a useless and ridiculous idea, 
although his brigade alone sub- 
scribed more than 6000 francs 
towards it. The army was 
dissolved, and Soult was then 
given command of a division. 

He took part in the siege of 
Ehrenbreitstein, which fell on 
27th January 1799. 
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In speaking of the battles 
of Ostrach and Liebtingen, he 
criticises the French very freely, 
saying that it was impossible 
with the bad dispositions that 
were made to obtain better 
results. 


“Instead of spreading out the 
army over an extended front of 
twelve miles, it should have been 
kept concentrated and in hand, so 
that the divisions could have afforded 
one another mutual support, and 
have been able to ensure a relative 
superiority in their strength to that 
of the enemy at some given point. 

“One first advantage gained would 
have ensured others. Had the 
enemy’s line been once broken they 
could have been stopped, by a suc- 
cession of rapid movements on our 
part, from re-forming it, and the vari- 
ous portions beaten in detail. 

“To put it shortly, we should have 
imitated the example given by 
Napoleon in Italy two years before, 
when with an army constantly in- 
ferior in numbers to that of the 
enemy, but which he invariably 
kept in hand, he always seized and 
kept the initiative in his own hands, 
and succeeded in the destruction of 
five Austrian armies. 

“To try and cover too much 

und is a fatal defect in war. 

ne wearies the troops, one loses 
the power to deal with the unex- 
pected, which may occur at any 
moment, one complicates operations, 
and the generals in subordinate com- 
mands, once left to themselves, are 
liable to seize the opportunity of 
taking too independent a line. 

“Our reverses were due to the 
neglect of these matters and their 
causes, those to which I have called 
attention—to having covered a much 
too great extent of ground, and to 
having carried out the pernicious 
system of marching against the 
enemy with as many columns as we 

ivisions.” 

In the following April Soult 
received orders to take com- 
mand of a division in Switzer- 
land, where he had to deal 
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with the rising in the cantons 
of Schwitz, Uri, and Unter- 
wald. He had to undertake 
the delicate operations of dis- 
armament and the re-establish- 
ment of peace in the mountains. 
The work was somewhat akin 
to that which we had to face 
in South Africa so lately, and 
he points out how 


“an error on the side of severity 
or of leniency could equally have 
wrecked the whole of the enterprise. 
Leniency might have been taken for 
weakness, severity might only have 
caused further rebellion, 

“There were great difficulties in 
the use of an iron hand in such a’ 
case ; it might excite the rebels to 
further resistance, determine them 
to let their safety depend upon their 
courage, recall to them the example 
of their fathers, who had freed them- 
selves from the Austrians, and in 
fact end in engaging us in a fresh 
war, which would take up part of 
our forces and make a favourable 
diversion for the enemy.” 


He therefore took into con- 
sideration the character of the 
Swiss nation, which had pre- 
served its ancient virtues, for 
he was struck by its noble 
qualities, and had the firm 
hope that leniency would not 
be misunderstood. 


“So I stood on the side of clem- 
ency, and I determined only to have 
recourse to strong measures as a last 
resort. 


“ On 


my own ee I 
undertook the general pardon, which 


it was my desire to begin by offering 
to the rebels.” 
Meetings, proclamations, and 
a display of force were his next 
steps. Success attended his 
efforts, and the canton of 
Schwitz was entirely pacified 
without a drop of blood being 
spilt, or the slightest damage 
being done to property. 
R 
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Then ensued a serious diffi- 
culty caused by the employ- 
ment—at the orders of the 
General - in - Chief —of Swiss 
troops to keep order in their 
own country; and these wished 
to hunt down and treat as 
rebels those who, on the faith 
of Soult’s promises, had but 
lately given in their submission. 
‘All would have been lost,” 
says he, “if I had allowed this 
odious system of reaction to 
continue, and if I had not 
sent away the Swiss soldiers.” 
Having arranged this, he left 
Schwitz alone, relying upon his 
clemency and the loyalty of the 
inhabitants. 

This leniency did not, how- 
ever, answer in all cases, and 
the canton of Waldstetten 
called for sterner measures. 
Proclamations and meetings 
were of no avail here, and it 
was not till after severe fight- 
ing, some of it undertaken in 
snow up to the men’s waists, 
that he was able to report on 
16th May that “all is finished, 
the remainder of the rebels 
dispersed.” 

On the 7th June he lost 1250 
men in the battle of Zurich 
Berg, when, though his de- 
spatch speaks of the enemy as 
being defeated, his criticism of 
the action leaves that question 
more open. “If the victory is 
with those who remain masters 
on the battlefield, the honour 
lies with the French army; if 
with those who glean the ad- 
vantages, then doubtless it 
rested with the Austrians.” 

His description of the man- 
ner in which irregular corps 
were raised against the French 
is interesting. He speaks of 
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the organisation of the levée en 
masse as being very well carried 
out :— 


“Nothing could be more simple 
than this organisation, which com- 
prised the advantages of regularity, 
promptitude, and economy, ensured 
security, and made use of the war- 
like ardour of a numerous population, 
without any of the inconveniences 
attached to the employment of masses 
of irregulars and hastily raised levies, 
This plan, the application of which 
might be suitable to all populous 
countries which have any fear of 
invasion, specially if they possess the 
elements of a national guard, and of 
retired soldiers, has seemed to me 
to be worthy of note. 

“Tt was a similar landsturm or 
universal service which caused such 
difficulties to General Jourdan when 
in 1796 his army retired on the Rhine 
after the defeat at Wurtzbourg.” 


On the 27th August he took 
command of the 3rd Division 
under Massena, and was in- 
trusted with the attack on the 
Austrians at the river Linth 


(25th September), which he 
considered was one of his best 
feats of arms; the result of it, 
and of the action of Wesen 
being 3500 prisoners, 25 guns, 
4 standards, and a fiotilla of 


boats. The enemy lost more 
than 2000 killed and wounded. 
It was here that he made use 
of a corps of swimmers, a mat- 
ter to which he attached great 
importance. His example was 
afterwards followed out with 
equal success in the crossing 
of the Danube by General 
Lacourbe. 

Though I have not the neces- 
sary space here to reproduce 
his full notes upon the matter, 
a few of his remarks may be 
of interest :— 


“ How many chances are missed be- 
cause, either in attack or pursuit, one 
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is checked by unfordable streams or 
rivers, which cause a great loss of time. 
“What I mention applies to all 
even to cavalry, though they 
have less need of it than infantry. 
At the same time, we should remem- 
ber, in the question of cavalry, the 
celebrated passage of the Rhine by 
Louis XIV. and other examples. 
“An exercise so useful for the 
development of the body, and even 
for that of the brain, 
“T should like to see it considered 
a part of the education of the army.” 


He goes on to discuss the 
value of infantry :— 


“To reach perfection, his body 
should be hardened to fatigue and 
accustomed to work. It is an error 
to suppose that an infantry soldier 
can be made in three months—z.e., 
when he knows his drill and has 
gone through the various movements 
up to that of a battalion. 

“T am convinced that more time 
is required to make good infantry 
than good cavalry. The sphere of 
the latter is limited, while that of 
the former widens, by reason of all 
that is required of them, in proportion 
as they pe tern in their career. 

“Why are gunners and sappers, 
generally speaking, better educated 
than infantry? It is because they 
are always busy, and no kind of 
military instruction is strange to 
hem.” 


He claims the success of de- 
feating Souwarow, though he 
“certainly acted under the in- 
structions of Massena, to whom 
all the credit of the brilliant 
plans in this memorable cam- 
paign is due.” 

By the 1st November he 
was able to report to Massena, 
“with whom throughout he 
had acted in perfect accord,” 
that the Russians and Aus- 
trians were driven across the 
Rhine. 

Thus ended that brilliant 
period of successes 


“begun but a month before, the 
scene of the operations covering the 
most difficult part of the Al 

“We had in front of us such natu- 
ral obstacles as to appear sufficient 
themselves alone to check our ad- 
vance. Every difficulty was brushed 
aside by the heroism of our men.” 


The enemy lost more than 
10,000 men, 25,000 prisoners, 
15 standards, 100 guns, nearly 
all their transport, and an im- 
mense number of horses. 

Massena’s high opinion of 
Soult is shown in his letters 
to him, and it was at his in- 
stigation that the latter re- 
ceived the command of the 
right wing of the army of 
Italy; and thus, as Massena 
expressed it, “the links which 
should draw soldiers together 
—frankness and friendship ”— 
brought these two great soldiers 
to work again together. 

Soult’s criticism of the Arch- 
duke Charles during the cam- 
paign in Switzerland is just, 
though severe. 


“The last error which he com- 
mitted, in leaving Switzerland before 
the arrival of Marshal Souwarow, 
involved the destruction of three 
army co the loss of Switzerland 
to the Allies, and checked his own 
plans. 

“The commander of an army can- 
not tie himself to the literal execution 
of any orders he may have received, 
especially when such orders are issued 
at a distance from the scene of oper- 
ations. A thousand circumstances 
_— occur obliging him to modify, 
and indeed often entirely to change, 
his plans. 

“The interval allowed to elapse 
between his departure and the ar- 
rival of Souwarow was too dangerous 
a game in the presence of an adver- 
sary as active and clever as Massena. 
In war one must never despise one’s 
enemy, nor trust too much to one’s 
own good luck. 
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“It was a very patent example 
that in war, as in many other circum- 
stances, opportunity most frequently 
decides success, and that a chief com- 
promises the interests which are in- 
trusted to him by not watching per- 
sonally and alone for the moment 
when he should seize it.” 


*T come to make amends for 
your mistakes,” wrote Sou- 
warow to one of his lieutenants 
on learning of their defeat. 
No doubt he had every wish to 
do so, and to keep his promise 
he pinned his faith to that good 
luck which up to this point had 
never deserted him; but it 
failed him this time, and was 
in no hurry to compensate for 
his error. 

This memorable campaign, 
the details of which are so well 
worth a study, raised Massena 
to the rank of great command- 
ers, and at the same time 
furnished 


“one of the best examples of 
strategy which our annals can pro- 
duce. It furnishes also many strikin 
examples of the incongruities which 
appear in the actions of even the 
most eminent of men. 

“A general of the type of Souwarow, 
who in his previous campaign in Italy 
had shown proof of his sagacity, fore- 
sight, and quite remarkable ability, 
ended by forgetting that a commander 
must not always pin his faith to his 
own personal courage, nor wish to 
carry out everything by his strength 
of character alone, but should also 
know how to act with prudence, and 
to avoid the risk of losing in one day 
the fruit of all his victories.” 


On his arrival in Italy Soult 
found a terrible state of affairs 
—hospitals, supplies, horses, 
and men all wretchedly pro- 
vided for. 


“So deplorable was the situation, 
so terrible the suffering, so great the 
disgust for life itself, that freedom 
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from it by fresh battles, in which 
death might be glorious, and anyhow 
welcome, was eagerly awaited.” 


In one winter nearly 30,000 
men were lost by illness and 
neglect, and the desertions were 
so many that officers were 
frequently left alone to hold the 
posts allotted to their corps, 
He describes the situation as 
one of the saddest of his ex- 
perience. 

On this heavy task of re- 
organisation the master-hand 
of Soult was soon at work. 
We find him continually calling 
attention in his despatches— 
written with additional anxiety 
against insurgents on his hands 
—to the disgraceful state of 
the hospitals and supplies,— 


“ No meat, no liquid, no vegetables, 
no supplies. 

“Ts the army for ever to be the 
plaything of this wretched crowd of 
cheats who fatten on the food which 
should go to the soldiers, who laugh 
at our misery, and who by a scandal- 
ous monopoly deprive these gallant 
men serving under your orders of the 
bare necessities of life !” 


And again,— 


“ All is in disorder ; your army is 
wasting away. 

“T never knew of a more absolute 
state of destitution than existed in 
this campaign. . . . One evening I 
saw several corpses left on the field of 
battle after the last fight, with the 
flesh literally torn by our men, who 
had no other means of appeasing their 
starvation hunger. . . . We found 
ourselves near a number of soldiers 
who, like vultures, were cutting up 
the bodies of some Hungarian grena- 
diers left on the field of battle. They 
fled at our approach.” 


Soult had great responsibili- 
ties, and Massena appreciated 
the good work done, in the 
terms in which we find him 
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addressing his gallant lieu- 
tenant,— 


“Bravo! bravo ! my dear General, 
victory has not forgotten its spoilt 
child of the Linth. 

“Well done, my dear Soult, go on 
and do as you think best ; you cannot 
do better.’ 


All was not well, however, 
and Genoa was re-entered on 
20th April 1800. 

But the troops were in good 
spirits, and confident that 
nothing but starvation would 
beat them. 

Soult received orders to re- 
take the position of Deux 
Fréres. 


“Tt was 5 p.m.; my troops, full of 
impatience, only waited the order to 
charge. This I gave, having for- 
bidden a shot to be fired before we 
had taken the entrenchments. 

“The Austrians were cut down 
with bayonet-thrusts, seized by the 
hair in hand-to-hand fights, or 
knocked down with the butt-ends of 
rifles, and at last gave way alto- 
gether. We were left masters of the 
position.” 

This action, with one which 
took place simultaneously on 
the right, resulted in a loss for 
the enemy of more than 4000 
men, of whom 1600 entered 
Genoa as prisoners of war. 

Later on Soult proposed to 
Massena an attack on Monte 
Fascio. This he carried out 
with great success, broke up 
more than 3000 muskets, and 
took 1600 prisoners, including 
109 officers. 

His return to Genoa was 
quite a triumphal entry. 

In this expedition he men- 
tions that “the half 25th Light 
Brigade and the 24th of the 
line had not met since the 
former had been charged with 
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the task of disarming the latter 
as & punishment for desertion.” 
The want of men and the 
urgency of the situation, how- 
ever, determined the employ- 
ment of these corps together, 
though it had been necessary 
to keep them apart. “The 
community of danger and the 
enthusiasm by which they were 
animated overcame all the 
estrangement of the past. The 
men embraced one another and 
mixed in each other’s ranks 
by one spontaneous movement. 
Rivals in gallantry, if they 
failed to surpass one another, 
they wished at least to fight 
side by side and win.” Victory 
was their reward. 

Shortly after this Massena 
proposed an attack upon 
Rapallo and Porto Fino, chiefly 
for the purpose of carrying off 
the stores of grain located 
there. Soult, however, sug- 
gested in its place another plan, 
which was to make for Monte 
Creto, the pivot of the positions 
occupied by the enemy round 
Genoa. 

After a somewhat lengthy 
discussion Massena gave way, 
and the plan was agreed upon. 

Soult makes the following 
note :-— 


“The author of the Journal of the 
Siege of Genoa asserts that Massena 
had a presentiment that the Monte 
Creto expedition would be an unlucky 
one. Presentiments are not reasons 
worthy of attention, and Massena 
came to the necessary decision as fol- 
lows :— 

“ At the end of a long conference, at 
which Adjutant-General Andrieu was 
present, and at which all the pros 
and cons were minutely examined 
and discussed, Massena completely 
accepted my proposals, and the matter 
was settled. 
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“When it isa matter of ensuring 
success—by some military operations 
—for the troops in a town besieged 
and hard pressed in every way, all 
the chances, like the means, should 
be weighed in such a way that the 
result—if it does not turn out a com- 
plete success—should at least not 
prove to be so disadvantageous as to 
run the risk of compromising every- 
thing else. The projected Rapallo 
expedition possessed all these dis- 
advantages. 

“Tn similar cases a well-considered 
and planned expedition is the only 
one suitable, even though its results 
may not entirely justify expectations. 

“Who has not seen the best dis- 
positions in war fail owing to acci- 
dents which it is impossible to fore- 
see ? 

“ For instance, the death or capture 
of its commander, a storm which has 
flooded rivers and suddenly checked 
the advance, an unexpected rein- 
forcement of the enemy — in fact, a 
thousand other causes which have 
often occurred to upset the best of 
plans. 

“And yet in the long-run, and 
indeed in most cases, it is the care- 
fully considered plan which wins 
against the risky one. And a com- 
mander who bears responsibility can- 
not accept counsels of chance. 

“He must weigh everything, calcu- 
late everything. What is called in- 
spiration is really only rapid calcula- 
tion.” 

There is not room here to go 
into the details of Soult’s plans; 
but they were well considered 
and carefully laid, and it was 
the last effort which, in the 
weak state of the garrison, 
could be attempted. 

A sudden and heavy storm, 
a high wind, cold, the slippery 
state of a steep ascent, and, 
finally, a muddle made by the 
commander of the left attack, 
—all served to intensify the 
difficulties before him. 

Yet in face of them all the 
camp of Monte Creto was taken 
and burnt. 
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The time had arrived, how- 
ever, when the good luck which 
had attended the French arms 
was about to fail them :— 


“There appeared to be every pro- 
mise of success. I passed in line 
beyond the enemy’s camps, where the 
firing was very close and very heavy, 
To bring matters to a conclusion, I 
prepared for a general charge, when 
at that moment my right leg was 
broken by a musket-ball. 

“T fell; men crowded round me, 
and some one called out that I was 
dead : it was believed, as my hat was 
carried away. Some wished to carry 
me off, others to stand and defend 
me. I regained consciousness, how- 
ever, and gave orders that I should 
be left alone and the enemy driven 
back. 

“At the sound of my voice the 
troops took fresh courage and made a 
final effort ; but our luck had turned. 
The Austrians, observing the hesita- 
tion in our ranks, became bolder ; our 
men hesitated, wavered, and finally 
broke, not even stopping to take 
cover in the trenches which we had 
just taken, and in which all efforts to 
keep them back were of no avail. 

“My fall had, unfortunately, in- 
volved the defeat of my comrades 
at the very moment when we hoped 
to gather the fruits of our efforts 
and repair the damage which the 
failure of the left attack had entailed 
on us. 

“Some of the men wished to carry 
me off; but the ground was 80 
slippery and the gradients so steep 
that they were unable to do so, and 
I felt that it would only expose them 
to the risk of capture. I therefore 
gave them orders to leave me and 
convey my sword to General Massena, 
while I only kept my two A.D.C’s 
(my brother and Lieutenant Hulot) 
with me. They made a fresh but 
useless attempt to carry me away on 
a litter made with muskets. It was 
only by being dragged along on my 
back, with my wounded leg in the 
air, that with great suffering I finally 
reached the shelter of some rocks.” 


Here some Austrian soldiers 
looted his watch and money, 
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and it was not easy to find 
a guard to protect him. 

The Count of Hohenzollern, 
however, hearing of the trouble 
which had beset the gallant 
French commander, hastened 
to send such help as he could, 
and had him carried off to a 
cottage, where surgeons were 
sent to his aid. Owing to 
their bungling, however, Soult 
finally arranged for the services 
of a French surgeon, sent him 
by Massena. He was then re- 


moved to the bishop’s palace 
at Alexandria. 


“Opinion of General Suchet.—After 
a series of operations like those which 
had taken place, an attentive general 
could not fail to have noted the 
fighting habits of his adversary and 
the system which he followed, 
whether he was enterprising or 
methodical, vigilant or careless, 
prudent or foolhardy, and these 
Indications are often of the greatest 
use. 
“Suchet had made such a study ; 
he was able to grasp the fact that 
his opponent, General Mélas, fol- 
lowed his instructions to the letter, 
and that rather than depart from 
them in the slightest degree he would 
let opportunities slip which might 
have been of the greatest advantage 
to him. 

“Frontal attacks.—-His delays, the 
feelers which he threw out, his love 
for frontal attacks, most costly to his 
army, while he could often have 
obtained the same result with much 
less sacrifice by some simple move, 
gave the indication that he would 
continue to follow this system. 
Suchet was not slow to take advan- 
tage of it. 

“ Napoleon.—Very few were ever 
made aware of his plans, and then 
only to the extent of the particular 
part they were to play in them. 

_ “An adept in secrecy, very clever 
m concealment, the First Consul 
possessed in the ~~ degree the 
talent of making himself impene- 
trable, and of inducing others to 
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draw a conclusion which was the 
exact opposite to his real intentions. 

“Tf it be true that in war those 
enterprises which apparently offer 
the least chance of success nearly 
always do succeed, one would natur- 
ally be surprised to see commanders 
who ought to expect them do nothing 
to avoid them. 

“To say that they have ignored 
the numerous examples of these in 
history would be to suggest a defect 
in their education which is hardly 
probable. To consider them lack- 
ing in talent would also be 
scarcely exact, for they could hardl 
have reached their high commands 
without having won them by great 
and honourable services. 

“Granted, then, that they have all 
these qualities—knowledge of history, 
instruction, and, menial speaking, 
all that can be caeieel by talent 
and experience—yet they do not pos- 
sess that gift of nature which pro- 
duces invention. Accustomed by 
routine to practise their profession 
mechanically, they apply themselves 
to it with method, occupy themselves 
with details, do their ordinary work 
very well, and even, let it be granted, 
show real merit. 

“But that is the extent of their 
powers: they cannot get out of the 
narrow circle of their own ideas, and 
they see nothing beyond, where the 
man of real genius perceives the 
germ of his creations, resources un- 
hoped for, and new combinations. 

“Under his hand everything seems 
to grow; to change its form, its 
action, and its occupation; and all 
difficulties vanish. He conceives at 
the same time the arrangement of 
a plan whose execution will 
astonishment to the onlookers, the 
resistance which will be offered him, 
the obstacles which he has to sur- 
mount, what he must do to smooth 
them, and the results which he will 
obtain. 

“He is already astir while his 
enemy is sleeping. The greater his 
undertaking, the more striking and 
admirable its effect. Out of it arise 
unexpected appearances, surprises, 
upset plans, a change of positions 
and combinations, with all the con- 
sequences involved. 

‘The difference which I put be- 
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tween the man of talent and the 
man of genius, though both qualities 
may often be found in the one man, 
gives us, I think, the reason of those 
t military achievements which 

ve overthrown states. 

“Tt may be noticed that all the 
conquerors whose names live in his- 
tory were gifted with a wonderful 
genius which made them leave the 
ordinary accustomed paths to seek 
for glory by new molt 

“Before them talent was not 
enough: it was at a loss, it was 
bound to give way, fortunate indeed 
if it avoided an addition to the 
triumph of a startling audacity ! 
We also see that those enterprises 
of which the grandeur and the lofty 
conception fill us with astonishment 
have invariably led to results still 
more striking, and that their success 
is due to the fact that on the one 
side they were undertaken without 
warning, and on the other nothing 
had been done to anticipate them. 
They were not foreseen. It would 
be easy to enlarge upon this argu- 
ment, and to justify it by the records 
of history. 

“Those wonderful operations of 
the army across the Alps fill one 
with astonishment when one con- 
siders the presence of perpetual 
glaciers, the fall of avalanches, and 
the dangerous paths which had so 
often to be crossed over abysses 
where one false step meant instant 
death. And yet these difficulties 
were never insurmountable, even 
when taken as a point in a line of 
defence. Some issue invariably left 
ignored, some difficult pass left to 
be discovered, afforded the means of 
a passage to obtain another and a 
still better one. The first point 
gained left others won or com- 
promised. 

“ And there is no example of an 
army which made any serious attempt 
having failed. I do not assert that 
the object in view was invariably 
gained at once; my consideration is 
that of the operation in itself, and 
the interest is as grand as the subject 
is vast. It leads us on the paths of the 
om men of ancient days, and places 

fore us those of modern ones, who 


have left the stamp of their marvel- 
lous work on the summit of those 
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mountains where the Gauls, the Car. 
thaginians, the Romans, the bar. 
barians of the North, the Germans, 
the French, all in turn came to show 
their striking audacity, and to hurl 
themselves like torrents on the coun- 
tries they wished to invade. 
“Consider the crossing of the Al 
by Buonaparte, which is so justly 
admired, and which history will 
possibly place in the first rank, so 
striking was the boldness of its con- 
ception, the difficulties surmounted, 
and the rapidity of its execution.” 


Marengo.—During the battle 
Soult lay wounded and a pris- 
oner at Alexandria. It was a 
trying position; he could hear 
the battle quite well from his 
bed, and as the sound of the 
firing was near or far he could 
judge which of the two armies 
was getting the best of it. His 
A.D.C. and his doctor went in 
turn to an observatory on the 
roof of the bishop’s palace 
where he lodged, and there by 
means of glasses could see the 
movements of the two armies 
fairly well and report to him. 
He says he was anxious till 


“about 4 p.m., when the Grenadiers 
of the Guard formed square in the 
midst of the plain and checked the 
advance of the enemy’s cavalry. A 
moment after the armies were briskly 
engaged at Castel Ceriolo, and I drew 
the conclusion that the First Consul 
had changed his order of formation 
and was trying to reassure the victory 
by means of fresh troops. My hopes 
increased as the hours drew on till 
about seven o'clock, when an old 
Austrian surgeon - major, who used 
often to come |and see me, entered 
the room, looking happier than I 
expected. 

“Well, doctor,’ I said, ‘how do 
matters go ?’ 

“* Ah, general! what a battle! 
We are at our wits’ end where to 
accommodate the wounded ; we have 
already got 5000 and more, and 
though the affair may be over at any 
moment, they are still coming in by 
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hundreds. Our gallant General 
Haddick is among them [he died a 
few hours after], several other gen- 
erals, and a number of officers. 
Your loss is very heavy.’ 

“¢But whose is the opm f 2?” 

“¢Oh! ours, general ; and it makes 
up for the price it has cost us.’ 

“¢ Are you quite sure, doctor ?’ 

“‘Without a doubt: General 
Mélas has just come in, and a 
moment ago you could hear his staff 
going through the street.’ 

“¢ And yet I still hear the guns.’ 

“‘They can only be those of a 
French rearguard pursued by Zach.’ 

“But the sound of them does not 
get farther away; indeed it comes 
nearer, and if it is the action of a 
rearguard it must be one of yours.’ 

“As a matter of fact, while we 
were actually talking, the fire con- 
tinued not only to increase but to 
draw nearer. My friend the doctor 
began to get anxious, and he went 
out. At eleven he came back much 
perturbed. ‘We are lost!’ he cried ; 
our troops are recrossing the bridge 
at this moment. It was thought that 
the battle was won, and, as I told 
you, General Mélas had returned to 
Alexandria when a message suddenly 
reached him to say that your army 
was making a fresh attack. He went 
back at once, but it was too late; 
the whole aspect of affairs had 
changed ; General Zach was a pris- 
oner, and we were driven back. All 
Mélas could do was to cover our 
retreat. I don’t know what will 
become of us, or how he will pull us 
out of this hole !’ 

“It was now my turn to console 
the doctor, which I did to the best 
of my power, and passed the rest of 
the night feeling really happy.” 


Difficulties ensued as to the 
removal of Soult with the 
retreating Austrians, and it 
was finally arranged that he 
should be left on parole. His 
wife joined him, and he com- 
pleted his cure at the baths of 
Acqui. 

In May 1802 Napoleon ap- 
pointed him one of the four 
commanders of his Guard—no 


less a pleasure than it was a 
surprise to Soult, as the two 
had never yet met. 

He organised the vast arma- 
ment collected at Boulogne and 
known as the Army of Eng- 
land; and on the formation of 
the French Empire, though he 
had not yet fought under 
Napoleon nor commanded an 
army in the field, he was 
created a marshal of France 
on the 19th May 1804, ranking 
with those distinguished com- 
manders by whom “the fop- 
pery of the manual exercise 
was laid aside and the mere 
etiquette of military move- 
ments was much relaxed.” 

At the battle of Austerlitz, 
where he had command of the 
right wing, he broke through 
the interval between the Aus- 
trians and Russian centre and 
left, and notwithstanding a 
desperate attempt made by the 
Russian guards, held his ground. 
Napoleon thanked him on the 
field, calling him one of the 
first of living strategists, and 
never forgot his good work in 
this action, for we find him in 
a despatch to Soult four years 
later, when the rumours of his 
aiming at an independent 
crown in Spain were rife, con- 
cluding his reference to these 
by the words, “I remember 
nothing but Austerlitz.” 

At Jena, at Eylau, and at 
Heilsberg he further distin- 
guished himself. 

After the peace of Tilsit he 
received a command in Spain. 

He had now been fifteen 
years in nearly constant service 
in the field, and had served 
under the ablest and most 
experienced commanders. 
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Napier, in his ‘ History of the 
War in the Peninsula,’ speaks 
of him thus :— 


“Many of these documents I owe 
to Marshal Soult, who, disdaining 
national prejudices, placed them with 
the confidence of a great mind at my 
disposal, without a remark to check 
the freedom of my judgment; and I 
take this, opportunity to declare a 
respect which I believe every British 
officer who has had the honour to 
serve against him feels for his military 
talents. By him the French cause in 
Spain was long upheld, and after the 
battle of Salamanca, if his counsel 
had been followed by the intrusive 
monarch, the fate of the war might 
have been changed.” 


He and Lannes accompanied 
Napoleon, who quitted Bayonne 
on the morning of the 8th 
November 1808. 

On the 13th his vanguard 
put Blake, with 5000 men, to 
flight; he then seized Sant- 
ander, captured the English 
supplies there, and scoured the 
banks of the Deba. Napoleon 
then being recalled to France, 
fixed on Soult to continue the 
operations in Spain, which he 
did with a vigour in his follow- 
ing up of Moore which showed 
his desire to finish the cam- 
paign in a manner suitable to 
its opening. 

Corunna followed, bringing 
with it the death of Sir John 
Moore, whom Soult had already 
met under the circumstances 
mentioned above. 

“The guns of the enemy paid 
his funeral honours, and Soult, 
with a noble feeling of respect 
for his valour, raised a monu- 
ment to his memory on the 
field of battle,”—a battle which, 
Soult wrote to Napier, “ should 
be an honour to his memory.” 

(In 1811 and 1812 Aragon, 
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Valencia, and Andalusia were 
under his administration as 
submissive as any department 
of France, though we are told 
in Sir Walter Scott's ‘ Life of 
Napoleon,’ possibly “with that 
intrepidity of error which 
characterises his work,” that 
there was great trouble in the 
course of this task and much 
bloodshed. ) 

Early in 1809, while the 
other marshals were awing the 
provinces overrun by Napoleon, 
or warring down the remnants 
of the defeated armies, Soult’s 
task was to complete a cam- 
paign in which—traversing all 
the northern provinces, fighting 
in succession the armies of three 
different nations, and enduring 
every vicissitude of war—‘ he 
gave stern proof that he was 
an able commander, and of 
a haughty resolution in ad- 
versity.” 

Orders soon reached him 
from Napoleon to march upon 
Oporto with his four divisions, 
the despatch ending with the 
words, ‘The Emperor has un- 
limited confidence in your 
talents for the fine expedition 
with which he has charged you.” 

The gross numbers under his 
command were 47,000, but 
actually under arms were but 
25,000 men —fatigued, bare- 
footed,and without ammunition. 

But his energies were un- 
failing. 

“Tn six days he was ready to march, 
and in three more he had extricated 
his army from a difficult position, 
strangled a formidable insurrection 
{in Galicia] in its birth, and gained 
an easy passage into Portugal.” 


He treated the inhabitants 
with great tact: and though 
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his conduct was much criticised, 
the prudence of it was immedi- 
ately visible in the softened feel- 
ings of the country people. 

At the attack on Oporto 


“the tumult in the town was 
dreadful ; the bells were rung inces- 
santly, and a thunderstorm arising, 
the howling wind was in the Portu- 
guese camp mistaken for the enemy. 
Then the whole line blazed with 
musketry ; the roar of 200 guns 
mingled with the noise of the tempest. 

$0 passed the night; yet (the 
morning broke serenely, and at seven 
o'clock the sound of drums and 
trumpets and the glitter of arms gave 
notice that the French army was 
moving to the attack.” 


Then came the advance to- 
wards the bridge, where all the 
“horrid circumstances of war 
seemed to be accumulated, and 
the calamities of an age com- 
pressed into one doleful hour!” 

The French soldiers, who had 
hastened to the help of the 
drowning enemy, were sud- 
denly brought face to face with 
a terrible scene when they 
reached the square, where they 
found several of their comrades 
who had been made prisoners 
“fastened upright and living, 
but with their eyes burnt, their 
tongues torn out, and their 
other members mutilated and 
gashed.” Then they broke out, 
and, notwithstanding the en- 
deavours of Soult and his offi- 
cers, an awful carnage ensued. 

It is said that 10,000 Portu- 
guese died. The loss of the 
French did not exceed 500. He 
did his best to remedy the ter- 
rors of this day by his kind 
treatment of the population. 

Then came the time when 
the master-hand of Wellington 
was drawing near, — “when 





Soult had treason in his camp, 
a powerful enemy close to his 
front, the insurgents again in 
activity behind him,” and his 
own troops much scattered. 
The outlook was indeed appal- 
ling. The war was “coming on 
with a flood, but Soult did not 
quail.” 

On the 12th May 1809 Wel- 
lington crossed the Douro and 
drove Soult out of Oporto. 


“When I had Soult as my oppon- 
ent I could eat, drink, and amuse 
myself without fear of being sur- 

rised. It was not that he failed to 

a great commander. He was 
wonderful in his way ; he knew how 
to collect 100,000 men at a fixed 
oint on a fixed date, but when he 
ad collected them he never knew the 
least in the world what to do with 
them.” 


So said Wellington; and on 
this occasion he actually ate 
Soult’s dinner, which was in 
course of preparation for him. 
But though the capture of the 
French marshal seemed inevit- 
able, he was already “beyond 
the toils, having by a supreme 
effort extricated himself from 
perils as fearful as ever beset 
a general.” 

It was a masterly retreat, 
and throughout it he was not 
only watching for the best ad- 
vantages to be gained, but 
testing the spirit of his men. 
His hand was almost on their 
pulses, his eye was ever watch- 
ful, and suddenly, by a stroke 
almost theatrical in its effect, 
he “drew up the troops, 20,000 
in number, on the position he 
had occupied two months be- 
fore at the battle of Braga,” 
thus rousing the spirits of his 
soldiers. 

He continued the retreat, fac- 
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ing every difficulty of coun- 
try and weather, but never de- 
terred, and finally crossed the 
Cavado “in full time, for the 
English guns were thundering 
on the rear.” 

He had lost about 5000 men ; 
he had entered Portugal with 
fifty-eight pieces of artillery ; 
he returned without a gun. 

His opinion, expressed in his 
despatches, that the war was 
not one which could be finished 
by detachments, but required 
large masses, “the strongest 
you can find,” was confirmed 
by Wellington, who expressed 
the opinion that “the French 
were dangerous only when in 
large masses.” 

In the holding of Galicia, it 
was his view that great central 
points should be established, 
with movable columns to issue 
from them and overrun the 
country. 

His administration of Andal- 
usia in 1810 showed special 
talents, the people being tran- 
quillised and the troops pro- 
vided for. 

Charges of cruelty made 
against him are contradicted 
by Napier. His resolve to take 
Badajoz had remained un- 
shaken, till on hearing of the 
effects of the battle of Barrosa 
he returned to Andalusia. 


“He had in fifty days mastered 
four fortresses and invested a fifth ; 
he had killed or dispersed 10,000 men 
and made 20,000 prisoners, with a 
force at no time exceeding the num- 
ber of his captives.” 


At the battle of Albuera we 
are told that the mode of fight- 
ing in dense columns was carried 
beyond reason, and that it lost 
“the fairest field ever offered 
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in Spain to the French army.” 
He might also have renewed 
the attack with fresh troops 
at his disposal, but failed to 
do so. 

He had a friendly critic in 
Napier; but the opinions of 
Napoleon and Wellington as to 
his powers are borne out in the 
descriptions we read as to his 
work in the field. Noone could 
deny him “firmness, activity, 
vigour, foresight, grand con- 
ception, and admirable arrange- 
ment.” He was “vast in his 
military plans, yet too cautious 
in execution.” 

Wellington was too much for 
“Le Vieux Renard ” ; he broke 
his military career. 

His career in politics affords 
much that is of interest, though 
the veering of his political vane 
gave a wide scope to criticism ; 
for instance, I find the follow- 
ing opinions expressed in ‘ Les 
Kerivains Militaires,’ par Théo- 
dore Karchu, p. 182 :— 


“T am forced to acknowledge that 
Soult, gallant and firm as he was on 
the battlefield, had neither consist- 
ency, steadiness, or the courage of his 
opinions in politics. 

“ An enthusiastic partisan of the 
Revolution under the Republic, a 
devoted courtier to Napoleon, Min- 
ister of War under Louis XVIIL., 
and Major-General during the Hun- 
dred Days, exiled on the second return 
of the Bourbons to power, and ending 
by a return into favour, he was for 
many years a Minister under Louis 
Philippe. 

“It has been said of him as an 
excuse that he devoted himself to his 
country, and not to such and sucha 
Government,—a rather feeble argu- 
ment when it is remembered that he 
was laden with honours and pensions, 
and was able to amass a considerable 
fortune. It is impossible to avoid a 
regret that there should have been 
such an entire absence of political 
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convictions in a man who was incon- 
testably one of France’s most illustri- 
ous soldiers.” 


Madame de Staél ends a bitter 
estimate of his political work 
by saying that “ Marshal Soult 
had shown great qualities in 
the administration of a con- 
quered country; but in the 
absence of strangers, France 
was not one of these.” 

Napoleon scoffs at his do- 
mestic life: “‘It will scarcely 
be credited that this man, whose 
deportment and manners de- 
noted a lofty character, was 
the slave of his wife,’ whom he 
tells in an interview to “go 
home to her husband, and not 
torment him with her opposi- 
tion.” 

He has been accused of loot- 
ing and of cruelty. Of the 
former it would appear he was 
over-fond. His pictures sold 
by auction in Paris for £58,694. 
In ‘Memoirs of an Ex-Mini- 


ster’ we find, under date April 
5, 1847, “Went to see Marshal 
Soult’s pictures which he had 
looted in Spain. There are 
many Maurillos, all beautiful,” 
&e. 

The day came when he was 
chosen to represent France at 
the coronation of the “ Young 
Queen of England,” in place of 
M. de Flahault, and he drove 
in one of the “old Bourbon 
carriages, richly ornamented 
with silver.” 

In 1847 the country lawyer’s 
son, who had given almost 
every day of his life to the 
service of his country in the 
field of war or in the arena of 
politics, was created Marshal- 
General of France, a title not 
borne by any subject since the 
death of Marshal Turenne. 

On the 26th November 1851 
came the end of a good servant 
to his country, and of a great 
career. 
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“ The Master of the Pension.” 


‘““THE MASTER OF THE PENSION.” 


BY CHARLES OLIVER. 


HE is short and meagre. 
His head, seen in profile, re- 
sembles that of a parrot, the 
upper curve of it softened by 
@ sparse, close crop of grey 
hair, and produced with geo- 
metrical regularity by a large, 
red, beak-like nose, under which 
lie a stubby moustache and a 
chin that is hardly worth men- 
tioning. His eyes are black 
and bright. He has ears that 
are too large to be ornamental 
and not large enough to be 
serviceable, for he is all but 
stone-deaf. His colour is high 
about the cheek-bones, and 
fades from thence into a mul- 
titudinously veined marble 
yellow. His hands are hard 


and horny, as of one who 
deals with stoves and black- 
ing-brushes. 

Seen at a fair distance, he 
creates the impression of being 
well-groomed : examined more 
closely, he proves to be mag- 


nificently untidy. His collars 
are frayed and dingy at the 
frays; his handkerchiefs dis- 
play more holes than surface. 
His clothes are too roomy, and 
have dusty crevasses in them. 
The buttons of his waistcoat 
are inserted in the wrong 
holes, and betray their metal 
foundations through their torn 
coverings. His boots are rusty, 
knobbly, cracked, and down at 
heel. The lining of his coat 
has parted company with the 
cloth, and assumed the im- 


portance of an independent 
under-garment. When he puts 
small articles in his pockets 
they wander off into unex- 
plored regions of his raiment 
and are lost for ever. 

He speaks low down in his 
throat, and his words come to 
the surface in an unintelligible 
gobble. He does not say 
things: he is understood to 
say them. The new Pension- 
naires are alarmed when he 
addresses them, and answer 
“Yes,” hurriedly and _ con- 
fusedly. 

“Tf you talk with my hus- 
band,” says our Madame by 
way of explanation, “you must 
fairly howl, for he is as deaf as 
@ post.” 

The Pensionnaires are too 
bashful to howl, and thus it 
happens that he is neglected 
in the daily conversational ad- 
ministrations. So he talks to 
himself in spasmodic gobbles 
and chuckles. 

He is aggressively polite. 
He lies in ambush in the hall, 
looking out into the court 
through a flaw in the red 
glass, and when you begin to 
fumble with your latch-key he 
flings the door open. Then he 
insists on hanging up your 
coat, and makes little bobs at 
you that are to be taken for 
bows, and shrugs his shoulders 
at you, and spreads his horny 
palms at you, and chuckles 
and bubbles with unintelligible 
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pleasantries. He thrusts his 
unread journal into your hands 
and butts you into the arm- 
chair by the salon stove. 

For domestic purposes he 
ranks in the household after 
Madame, Mademoiselle, the 
Pensionnaires, the general ser- 
vant, and the occasional help. 
At table he is served last, and 
his days are all Remnant Days. 
When it is convenient he is 
sent to take his meals at a 
cheap restaurant. He has the 
torn napkins, the cracked 
glasses, and the chipped 
plates, and he shuts the door 
and cuts the bread. He ap- 
parently sees humour in the 
situation. 

When the second bell rings 
he stations himself at the door 
of the dining-room and bobs 
affectionately at the Pension- 
naires as they enter: at old 
Madame Delorme with her 
foot-warmer and her bottle of 
Vichy and her private bread ; 
at the proud and beautiful 
Fraiilein von Schwindegeld ; at 
M. Blot, the medical student ; 
at the unnamed herd. None 
of the guests notice him; for 
them he seems to be a part 
of the door. Mademoiselle, 
who is tall and bird-like, pecks 


him on the crown of the head 


with a hasty “Bon jour, papa,” 


or “ Bon soir, papa.” Madame 
brushes a trifle of dust from his 
coat. 

“Fatigue the salad, Some- 
thing,” she says. 

No one knows his “little 
name,” for Madame always 
hurries over it as if it were 
something improper. 

He “fatigues” the salad 
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with the gestures of a squir- 
rel in a cage, sprinkling his 
immediate neighbours with 
an unwelcome shower of oil 
and vinegar and fine-chopped 
herbs. 

i Enough, enough, Scme- 
thing,” cries Madame impa- 
tiently. 

He makes weird noises in 
his throat and does remark- 
able things with his pocket- 
handkerchief. He never helps 
himself to anything until he 
has looked a note of interro- 
gation at Madame, and then 
he eats with rapidity, as if 
fearing a revocation of the 
edict. He is hospitable and 
awkward and blind; he divines 
your wants but cannot focus 
your distance. He reaches 
out to help you to wine, and 
upsets your glass on the way 
out and his own on the home- 
ward journey. The thin liquid 
forms into anemic pinky lakes 
on the tablecloth. Madame is 
vexed for her damask and for 
the fierce light of publicity 
that beats upon the colour- 
ing of her wine. It is not 
for nothing that we drink 
out of red glasses. 

“Mon Dieu!” she cries. 
“How awkward you are! 
How often, my friend, have 
I begged you not to reach! 
Whenever he reaches,” she 
appeals to the company, “he 
invariably upsets something, 
n’est-ce pas?” 

The Pensionnaires smile with 
a discretion that is based on 
politeness or a reduction of 
terms. He looks at once 
frightened and abashed and 
pitiful, and sinks into his 
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frayed collar up to the ears. 
Madame relents. 

“There’s not so much harm 
done as all that,” she exclaims. 
“One would think that you 
had swallowed your grand- 
mother. Courage, wy friend!” 

But he refuses to be com- 
forted. “Sacred idiot!” he 
gobbles to himself, and re- 
mains depressed and gloomy. 
The next day he has forgotten 
once more the commandment 
“Thou shalt not reach.” He 
reaches, and the tragedy is 
renewed. 

After lunch he sits on the 
edge of a chair in the salon, 
amid faded furniture of all the 
Louis, far removed from the 
stove and absorbed in his 
journal. Suddenly he starts 
from his chair, takes an elabor- 
ate farewell of the company, 
and arrays himself in a shabby 
black felt hat and a threadbare 
brown great-coat. The great- 


coat is the only one of his 
garments that is too small for 
him. It buttons into festoons 
and bunches inelegantly about 
him, suggesting strange mal- 


formations of his person. He 
sallies forth determinedly, pro- 
pelling himself mainly with a 
stiff swing of the left arm. 
When you go out a few min- 
utes later, you meet him re- 
turning at a high rate of speed, 
with a panic-stricken expres- 
sion as of him who has seen 
the Devil. 

In the early morning you 
come across him in the hall 
carrying a collar, a collar-stud, 
and a cravat. The general 
servant heads him off from the 
dining-room, the occasional 
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help fixes brooms and bayonets 
in front of the salon door, and 
Madame stands with the drawn 
sword of an angry frown at 
the portals of the “ boudoir.” 

“Where then?” he asks 
with outspread palms and 
shrugging shoulders. 

“Why, in your own room, 
of course,” says Madame. 

“‘God bless my soul! Never 
thought of it,” he chuckles and 
disappears into his sanctum, 
where he arranges his cravat 
after a fashion of his own. 

The occasional help, who is 
@ permanency, is his staunch 
friend. 

“They all believe that he is 
silly,” she explains, touching 
her forehead with a grimy fore- 
finger. “I know heisn’t. He 
is a very clever gentleman, but 
he is deaf.” 

So is the occasional help. 

Ido not think he is a very 
clever gentleman, and I do not 
think he is silly. He is as 
average as the rest of us. He 
is of good stock, and was a 
wholesale merchant of wine in 
the country in a small way; 
a plump, genial person, who 
played “manie’’ with his cus- 
tomers and made jests, also in 
asmall way. Then came diff- 
cult days, hard days, impos- 
sible days. The business 
shrank, he shrank, the jests 
were cut down. He lost all 
his money and all Madame’s 
fortune. Then they came to 
Paris and began their Pension. 
That is how the occasional help 
has read his history to me, and 
little facts bear her out. There 
is the furniture of all the Louis, 
there are his baggy garments, 
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there is Madame’s amiability 
to him, and there is his hardly- 
veiled mistrust of the thin 
liquid that passes among us 
for the juice of the grape. 

One day he is absent from 
the table. Madame Delorme, 
in the intervals of arranging 
her foot-warmer and her Vichy 
and her private bread, makes 
the inquiries that are called 
kind. 


has a chill,” says 
Madame a little snappishly. 

He does not appear again. 

The Pensionnaires allow their 


interest to be taken for 
granted. Madame develops a 
moody silence and black rings 
under the eyes. Mademoiselle 
is not visible, and you often 
pass a priest on the stairs. 

A carriage comes for him 
one afternoon. JBesides the 
coachman in his sable cape 
and cocked hat, he is the only 
occupant. 

The next day the occasional 
help weeps about the house, 
and Madame, upsetting a glass 
of wine at table, bursts into 
tears. 
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The Physicians of the Western Isles. 


THE PHYSICIANS OF 


OF late years there has been 
much more extracted from our 
old records than the mere 
names of long-dead forefathers. 
Those who give themselves to 
such studies have learnt so to 
piece together and compare 
these ancient writings, so to 
decipher and translate the 
crabbed Gaelic MSS., that 
even the indifferent cannot call 
the knowledge that results dry 
or dull, or deny it to be pic- 
turesque. Certainly it does 
not always concern great men 
or striking events; it can 
scarcely be described as _his- 
tory ; we do not even know it 
to be always reliable ; for where 
there is so much that cannot, 
after the lapse of time, be veri- 
fied, the truth must always 
rather be relative than exact. 
Nevertheless, such glimpses into 
the past, however uncertain or 
limited, are as valuable as they 
are interesting; and amongst 
them I know of few more curi- 
ous than that which relates 
to the great physicians, the 
men who for generations and 
throughout centuries were the 
healers and simplers of the 
Western Isles. 

Without going deeply into 
matters that are still uncertain, 
it is necessary to outline shortly 
the history of this remarkable 
family. 

There has been of late years 
a great awakening of interest 
in the subject, from the fact 
that while deciphering old 
Gaelic medical MSS. frequent 
and curious references were 
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THE WESTERN ISLES. 
found to their successive owners 
and compilers, which has led 
to further inquiry and investi- 
gation, still incomplete. It 
appears, however, that the 
earliest mention of this family 
in connection with their pro- 
fession is in the list of twenty- 
four “sons of clans” who 
came over from Ireland with 
O’Cathan’s daughter, when 
she married Angus Og, Lord 
of the Isles, in the days of 
Bruce. This Beath or Beid, 
descended from Neil of the 
Nine Hostages, king in Ireland, 
was appointed by the M‘Donalds 
to be Chief Physician of the 
Isles, a hereditary post like 
that of the Chief Bard. 
Whether the family of Beath 
had held anything similar in 
Ireland I do not know; but 
he, and his sons after him, held 
the office until well on in the 
seventeenth century, first under 
the M‘Donalds, then under the 
Campbells of Cawdor, and fin- 
ally, for a short time, directly 
under the king himself. Ac- 
cording to the Islay Charter 
the Chief Physician, in 1609, 
is stated to have held very con- 
siderable lands under the lord- 
ship of the M‘Donalds “from 
beyond memory of man”; and 
on reckoning the comparative 
value of such lands, and adding 
the fees and other perquisites 
of this well-endowed office, it is 
certain that he must then have 
been a man of considerable 
wealth and importance. 

But of these, the earliest 
physicians and simplers of this 
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large family or clan, little as 
yet isknown. Even their name 
presents difficulties ; for, as they 
spread throughout the neigh- 
bouring islands, it is found in 
many and varying forms. From 
Beath or Beid it became 
M‘Veagh or M‘Beth (spelt in 
the old MSS. Meigbeathadh) 
as the Gaelic type; but it is 
also found to change in later 
years to Beaton or Beatoun, 
latinised into Betonus. Men 
undoubtedly sprung from the 
Islay stock used: these latter 
forms. The question is further 
complicated by the fact that 
there was in Skye a family 
practising the same _heredi- 
tary profession, and claiming 
connection with the Islay and 
Mull Beatons, who called them- 
selves always Bethune, and 
whose name is said to linger 
in the island in the form of 
Beutan. This family, more- 
over, state themselves to be of 
an origin much more recent in 
the West, and quite other than 
Irish, and they have handed 
down the following circum- 
stantial story. 

Sometime in the sixteenth 
century (they say) there was 
a certain Dr Peter Bethune, 
“a famous physician,” presum- 
ably practising in Edinburgh, 
or possibly, as he was a Fife 
man, St Andrews. He be- 
longed to a celebrated family ; 
his father, Archibald Bethune 
of Capeldray and Pitlochy, 
was uncle to Cardinal Bethune, 
and is one of the witnesses to 
the protestation made at Dum- 
fries in November 1539. Dr 
Peter, it appears, was called 
to Argyllshire “to practise his 
skill there,” and from thence 
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received an invitation to the 
Isle of Skye from the M‘Donald 
and the M‘Leod. He was 
promised, if he would settle 
in the island, as much land as 
he cared to possess rent free, 
though neither he nor his 
successors were to be allowed 
to purchase outright. It was 
also understood that the post 
was to be hereditary; that a 
son, preferably the eldest in 
each generation, should be edu- 
cated as a physician as long as 
the family remained in the 
island and “were inclined to 
the practice of medicine.” 
These terms Dr Peter accepted, 
and settled in the island, 
marrying into the family of 
the M‘Donalds; from which 
marriage are descended the 
Bethunes of Skye, who lived 
and practised in the island, or 
elsewhere in the Isles, until 
the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 

It is not, however, necessary 
to discuss the question of the 
origin of these families here. 
It is quite possible that the 
connection between the Skye 
and Islay branches was through 
intermarriage only; for noth- 
ing is more likely than that a 
common profession would lead 
to and encourage such connec- 
tions, as even under totally 
changed conditions it still 
does to-day. Far more so, 
then, when these physicians 
must have been almost a class 
apart. But the question is 
only interesting to genealo- 
gists; and it is perhaps only 
folk-lorists who will seek to 
account for the existence of so 
large a professional “ clan” 
bearing the same or a similar 
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name, by extracting from the 
Gaelic root the sense of “son 
of life,” which may be con- 
strued “healer.” At any rate, 
this could only refer to the 
M‘Beths. But if it is not 
true it is at least very ingeni- 
ous, and may well be left to 
those competent to settle. It 
does not affect the fact that 
from the fourteenth century 
to the end of the seventeenth 
a clan or family of the name 
of M‘Beth, Beaton, or Bethune 
practised medicine over prac- 
tically the whole of the Western 
Isles from Islay to the Outer 
Hebrides. We know that in 
1379 one Farquhar was “ Medi- 
cus Regis,” and rewarded by 
King Robert II. with many 
and rich possessions; we know 
that in 1408 another Farquhar 
conveyed lands in Islay to a 
Mackay. Other deeds need 


not be quoted; but we find 


their names also in the Uni- 
versity lists of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and Martin mentions 
more than one in his ‘ Visit to 
the Western Hebrides,’ pub- 
lished in 1703. During these 
three hundred years, then, the 
Beatons or Bethunes held in 
their hands the healing of the 
Isles. 

It is scarcely necessary to 
add that not all of them were 
famous, even in the limited 
possibilities of those days and 
conditions. Only a few names 
are preserved amongst the 
many that have been for- 
gotten; and they have gath- 
ered about themselves tradi- 
tions and memories that are 
perhaps not always rightly 
their own. They were the 
great men of their family, or 
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time and tradition have made 
them so. We do not know 
which, and it cannot be said 
to matter: they are interest- 
ing because they stand out 
of the uncertainties around 
them, curiously lifelike and in- 
dividual, and because we get, 
through them, a glimpse into 
the life they led and the condi- 
tions they lived under. 


Let us glance, for instance, 
at the Chronicle of the Bethunes 
of Skye, wherein they have 
handed down to their descend- 
ants an interesting, though in- 
sufficient, account of the family. 
It is, I think, reliable in the 
main, though not without evi- 
dent mistakes, some of which 
may have arisen from the fact 
that the latest transcriber did 
not belong to the profession of 
his fathers. We come first to 
the two Farquhars, brothers, 
and grandsons of Dr Peter. 
(It is one of the minor com- 
plications in these perplexing 
records that it is quite common 
for brothers to bear the same 
name, and to be distinguished 
from each other only by an 
epithet or a locality.) Of the 
elder we only know that he had 
“the gravity of a Divine and 
the skill of a physician.” But 
Farquhar the Younger, or the 
Beautiful, as he is elsewhere 
called, is drawn for us tenderly. 
He also was a physician, and a 
beloved one; he had a “ chear- 
ful temper,” and was “much 
caressed of all, particularly his 
patients.” It was said that 
the sight of him brought 
health; and he was sent for 
great distances, travelling far 
by land and sea, whereon his 
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name was known. And this 
was what came of it. He was 
sent for by the Earl of Suther- 
land to attend the Countess in 
a dangerous illness, and 


“when he was returning home in a 
ten-oared boat, after she was re- 
covered, it happened to land on an 
island which was uninhabited. Here 
the young Doctor and his men pro- 
posed to stay a little and refresh 
themselves ; but, alas! the boat not 
being well fastened to the shore, 
went off with all their provisions 
aboard, and 20 days thereafter came 
into Dunrobin, the Earl’s seat, whole 
and entire. The Earl immediately 
sent out some able hands in quest 
of them ; but before they could reach 
the island, all of them had died for 
want of food, and they found the 
Doctor lying on his breast within an 
old chapel, with a book under his 
face wherein he had wrote an account 
of this their sore disaster.” 


From other occurrences we 
know this to have been some- 
where about 1570. 

A few years later there is a 
curious story of the grandsons 
of Farquhar the elder. There 
were six of them, “all fair-faced 
and hot-blooded”; or, as an- 
other chronicler says, hand- 
some, stately men, more in- 
clined to fight than to study 
medicine, “the which they all 
and each refused to do.” This 
provoked the anger of the 
M‘Donalds and M‘Leods, who 
complained greatly that they 
were fallen from the wisdom 
of their forefathers, and tried 
hard, but in vain, to force them 
to fulfil the agreement of Dr 
Peter. “Thus there was ill- 
will,” says the record, “be- 
tween the Bethunes and the 
M‘Donalds, their overlords.” 
Which seems rather under- 
stating the actual facts ; for it 


happened shortly that two of 
the brothers, John and Angus 
the Lovely, went to Mull to 
wait on Sir John M‘Lean of 
Dowart on a matter of busi- 
ness, and found that the very 
day after their arrival Sir 
John “was engaged to fight 
the M‘Donalds of Lairg.” 
Who better pleased than the 
Bethunes at such news? They 
would fight also, and it is a 
tradition in the family that 
they took a foremost place, 
their heads a span above 
the tallest man about them; 
and as the M‘Donalds fell be- 
fore them, they shouted with 
glee, ‘We can kill you, as well 
as our fathers healed you... .” 

It is a pity to have to add that 
John was certainly killed in the 
tuilzie, and probably so also was 
Angus the Lovely, though the 
lament which tells of his death 
leaves that uncertain. It is 
pathetically full of his beauty 
and his high heart. 

The sons of these hot-blooded 
brothers were, however, wise 
enough to go back to their 
hereditary profession, and went 
on living and practising in 
Skye. 

Once more we come to 4 
Farquhar Bethune, who stands 
out from the rest in a strange 
little history of love and feud 
and barbarism untamed. 


“He was advised to go in suit of a 
daughter of M‘Lean of Coll ; but in his 
way to wait on her, seeing a young 
gentlewoman of the sirname of Cuy, 
whose father was then one of the prin- 
cipal men under M‘Leod in Glenelg, 
he fancied her rather than Coll’s 
daughter, for in his opinion she was 
the most pretty and handsomest of 
the two. This choice greatly dis- 
obliged his friends and relations ; 
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and the reason was they judged he 
would have fewer friends by her 
than the other, though she had con- 
siderable connexions. . + Soon 
after this he left Skye and got a 
lease of some lands from the Earl of 
Seaforth, on the continent in Kintail. 
This very much shagrined his friends 
and kindred, and the M‘Donalds 
opposed it with all their might. But 
he paid no regard to them, and de- 
clared openly, he inclined that neither 
he himself, nor any of his posterity, 
should ever return to Skye. After 
he came to the continent he was 
greatly turmoiled and harassed by 
the M‘Donalds, who took often the 
opportunity of the silence of the 
night, and conveyed over to Skye the 
cattle belonging to him and his de- 
pendents; but he did not tamely 
submit to these depredations, nor 
suffer the authors of them to go un- 
punished ; he as often collected all 
the men he could, went to Skye, and 
made sufficient reprisals. . . . About 
this time he had a son born unto him 
called Kenneth, who soon after his 
birth lost his mother. He, fearing 
lest the M‘Donalds . . . might take 
an opportunity to steal the child back 
to Skye, sent him to be nursed at 
Castle Downie, under the protection 
of Hugh, 10th Lord Fraser of Lovat. 
His Lordship was pleased to cause 
take good care of him while on the 
breast, and afterwards brought him 
to his own house, and kept him till 
he was 21 years of age, during which 
period none of his relations knew 
what was become of him. . . .” 


It is a curious ending to a 
curious narrative that, after 
all this raiding and revenge, 
Kenneth no sooner came of age 
than he returned to settle in 
Skye, finding the M‘Donalds 
kind and ready friends to him, 
“for his name’s sake.” 
Following this, for many 
years we find the names of 
men who, if the records are to 
be believed, were so exceeding- 
ly and ponderously worthy that 
we are glad to pass them by. 
They had “liberal educations” ; 
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they possessed innumerable 
virtues ; they lived and died 
in a manner that interests no 
one so much as_ themselves, 
We pass on to Neil, who was 
well known in Skye in the end 
of the seventeenth century, 
and who is mentioned at some 
length, and very quaintly, in 
the Family History :— 


“Neil... was a man of great 
skill in physic, which seemed more 
natural than acquired. He got little 
or no education, and yet had singular 
success in curing several dangerous 
distempers. He did not appear in 
the quality of a physician until he 
arrived at the age of 40. He pre- 
tended to judge of the various pro- 
perties of plants and roots by their 
different tastes. He nicely observed 
the colours of their flowers, from 
whence (!) he learned their astring- 
ent or loosening qualities. He ex- 
tracted the juice of plants and roots 
after a chymical way, peculiar to 
himself, and with little or no charge. 
He considered the constitutions of 
his patients before he administered 
any medicines to them. And he 
formed such a system for curing dis- 
eases, as served for a rule and direct- 
ory to him on all occasions. He 
treated Riverius’s ‘Lilium Medicine, 
and some other practical pieces that 
he heard of, with contempt and dis- 
dain, since, in several instances, their 
methods of curing had failed when 
his had been successful. . . . Some 
of the diseases cured by him were 
running sores in the legs and arms, 
and grievous headaches. He had the 
boldness and resolution to cut out a 
piece of a woman’s skull, broader 
than half of a crown, and by this 
operation restored her to perfect 
health.” 


Martin, in his ‘ Description 
of the Western Isles’ (1703, p. 
197 et seq.), speaks of him also, 
in a way that confirms the 
above. He says,— 

“A gentlewoman of my acquaint- 


ance, having contracted a dangerous 
pain in her belly, ... and several 
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medicines having been used to no 
purpose, she was thought past re- 
covery, if she remained in that situ- 
ation a few hours longer. Luckily 
for her, this Doctor at that very junc- 
ture happened to make her a visit, 
and by applying a simple plant to the 
— affected, gave her entire ease. 

ne of his patients told me that he 
sent him a cap interlined with some 
seeds, &., to wear for the cough, 
which it removed in a little time, and 
had the like effect on his brother. ... 
The success attending his cures was 
so extraordinary that several people 
thought his performances to have 
proceeded from an intercourse and 
compact with the devil, rather than 
from the knowledge he had of the 
virtue of simples. To obviate this 
calumny Mr Bethune pretended to 
have had this education from his 
father, though he died when himself 
was but a boy. I have discoursed 
with him seriously at different times, 
and I am satisfied that he used no 
undue or unlawful means for effect- 
uating his cures,” 


Which is reassuring. And 
it is at least certain that if 
he handed down no illicit 
knowledge to his son Farquhar, 
he dowered him with a rare 
and delightful common-sense ; 
for this Farquhar “was re- 
markably wise and prudent, 
and meddled with no patients 
but such as he was assured he 
could give good account of.” 
A golden rule indeed, and a 
safe one to follow! 

It is, however, only fair to 
add that though I have left 
the question of their medical 
knowledge to those more com- 
petent to discuss it, we know 
that they were usually neither 
untaught nor ill-read, though 
they probably received their 
education at home or in Ireland. 
They possessed many valuable 
MSS., most of them transcribed 
in the Irish character: there is 


now in the Library of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Scotland 
(Edinburgh) a copy of Gordon’s 
‘Lilium Medicine’ in which is 
a note dated 1798, stating that 
this MS. was, five generations 
previously, the property of 
“ Ferchar Beaton of Husibost” 
in Skye, who held it of such 
value “that when he trusted 
himself to a boat in passing 
an arm of the sea, to attend 
any patient at Dunvegan, the 
seat of M‘Leod, he sent his 
servant by land for the greater 
security of the ‘Lilium Medi- 
cine.’” The writer adds that 
the cost of making such a copy 
was “60 milch cows.” Again, 
Martin says that in 1700 
James and Ferchar Beaton in 
North Uist (of the Skye family) 
possessed “the following an- 
cient Irish MSS., in the Irish 
character, to wit: Avicenna, 
Averroes, Joannes de Vigo, 
Bernardus Gordonus, and sev- 
eral volumes of Hippocrates.” 
The value of such copies must 
have been very great. As to 
the drugs they used, there is 
little doubt that they prepared 
them themselves. Neil Beth- 
une’s “chymical way” of pre- 
paring his simples has already 
been quoted; and traces of 
the medicinal plants grown 
by the Beatons in Mull and 
Skye are said to be still met 
with. According to Professor 
Mackinnon—and probably no 
one can speak with more know- 
ledge of the subject—there is 
still pointed out in Skye the 
traditional spot where “ Far- 
char Beaton” secretly prepared 
his medicines; and he is said 
to have been exceedingly angry 
if any came near him while 
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so engaged. But Professor 
Mackinnon adds that “little 
is known of the practice of 
these distinguished men.” 

I have dealt so far mainly 
with the records and traditions 
of the Skye Bethunes for two 
reasons: they are less known, 
and they are perhaps better 
founded, than the stories cur- 
rent of the other Beatons, 
though even these were not 
without foundation. There is, 
for instance, the legend of 
Farquhar Leech, who carried 
a hazel-twig with him when 
he drove cattle to Falkirk, and 
was besought by “a doctor” 
to fetch him more twigs from 
the same tree. Also he was 
to watch the hole at the tree- 
foot, and to take the seventh 
snake that came out and 
bring it also, “telling none 
what he bore”; which done, 
the “doctor” set it to boil 


over the hazel-twigs and bade 


Farquhar watch it. Now 
Farquhar, touching the brew 
with his finger, put it to his 
mouth, and “the eyes of his 
mind were opened” and he 
knew all things. “Tl keep 
it quiet, though,” said he to 
himself. But the “doctor” 
threw the pot in his face. 
“‘ Ye’ve gotten the bree, ye may 
een tak’ the meat,” said he. 
. .. And later, when he was 
become a great physician and 
men called him the Leech or 
the Healer, it chanced that he 
heard of the king’s illness, and 
came to Stirling that he might 
cure him. For, putting his 
finger to his mouth, he knew 
all things, and at once he fell 
to crying out under the king’s 
windows— 
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*‘ The black beetle to the white bone, 
The black beetle to the white 
bome, .%..” 


When the king heard and 
asked who it was that dis- 
turbed him, they said it was 
a stranger whom men called 
the Physician, but that sure- 
ly he was “through - other.” 
Nevertheless he was brought 
in to the king; and immed- 
iately he began again to call 
out, “The black beetle to the 
white bone... .” 


“And so it was proved. The 
doctors, to keep the king ill and 
get his money, put at whiles a black 
eetle to the wound in his'knee, and 
the beast was eating the bone... . 
Now the king, being cured, pro- 
mised to give Farquhar whatever 
he desired: and Farquhar asked for 
the king’s daughter to wife, and 
all the isles that the sea runs round 
from Storr to Stromness.” 


Fantastic as this may seem, 
there is truth behind it. In 
1379 Prince Alexander Stuart, 
the Wolf of Badenoch, granted 
to Ferchard, “ Medicus Regis,” 
certain lands in Sutherland; 
and in 1386 King Robert II. 
gave the same “ Ferchard 
Leche ” a number of islands 
off the north-west coast of 
Scotland, from “Storr in As- 
synt” to Armadale Head in 
Farr. These lands were re- 
signed by one of his descend- 
ants in 1511. There is also 
an old statistical record, in 
which he is called ‘‘ Ferchard 
Beton, a native of Isla, and 
a famous physician, ... 4 
family several generations of 
which were mediciners famous 
throughout the Islands and 
West Highlands. Thus it is 
evident that the legend of 
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Farquhar Leech is, at least, 
founded upon historic fact. 
There were other well-known 
Beatons around whom legend 
and tradition have gathered, 
or, a8 it is expressed in a note 
upon a MS. in the Advocates’ 
Library belonging to Malcolm 
Bethune, “‘ whose diligence and 
skill are gratefully remembered 
in the traditionary record of 
their country.” These were, 
for instance, the “Mull Doctor” 
and the “Islay Doctor,” whose 
names, says Professor Mackin- 
non, “are household words in 
the South Hebrides still, and 
traces of their teaching and 
influence are recognisable in 
these parts to this day”; but 
these names, I think, are not 
always applied to the same in- 
dividuals. The “Mull Doctor” 
may have been Fergus, who 
lived at Pennycross, where to 
this day the ruins of the “ Mull 
Doctor’s house” are pointed 
out; or, according to Camp- 
bell, he may have been John, 
who was buried in Iona in 
1629, where his tomb may 
still be seen. According to 
the latter version, the “Islay 
Doctor” was his brother Fer- 
gus; and there is said to have 
been a third brother, Gil, who 
was a herbalist and prepared 
their simples. He became, in 
one sense, the most famous of 
the three, though he is the 
most mythical, for round him a 
world of legend centres. Curi- 
ously enough, there is told of 
him a story similar to that of 
Farquhar Leech; for it is said 
that in boiling a cauldron of 
herbs in which a white snake 
had been put, it bubbled up 
and spluttered on his hand, 


which he licked, and thereby 
“ got such a view of his profes- 
sion as made him unrivalled” 
(Campbell). It is further said 
that he was called to the Court 
of Scotland to attend the King; 
and though the Court physi- 
cians tried out of spite to mis- 
lead him, he succeeded in cur- 
ing the patient. Professor 
Mackinnon quotes some Gaelic 
verses to this effect,— 


‘*An urgent message came from the 
King, 

Saying he was at death’s door ; 

Their wiles were of no avail— 

To cheat you was beyond their power.” 


Through the ill-will of the doc- 
tors, however, he was poisoned, 
and never returned to Islay,— 
a detail that is often added also 
to the tale of Farquhar Leech. 

There is also the story of Lon 
Craois, the toad. The doctor 
was sent for to visit a daughter 
of Mackay of Kilmahumaig, 
near Crinan. As he lands with 
his servant, he hears her sing- 
ing, and at once he knows her 
disease. 


‘* «Sweet is that head’s voice,’ said the 


. Sweet,’ said the doctor, ‘from above 


a toad.’” 


He ordered a sheep to be killed 
and roasted, and the lady to 
sit near it while it was cook- 
ing, but to be given no share 
of it. The odour so tempted 
the toad that it leapt out of 
the mouth of its victim, and 
she was immediately cured. 
Of him also, or perhaps of 
the Mull doctor, it is not quite 
clear which, there are tales 
told which may well be true, 
for they show precisely that 
primitive but shrewd wit that 
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is effective in dealing with the 
ignorant, and that is as useful 
to the empiric as to the acknow- 
ledged “ mediciner.” As when, 
being sent for to a man suffer- 
ing from rheumatism, he went, 
taking with him a birch-rod, 
and made the man’s wife beat 
him and chase him round the 
room till “the poor man per- 
spired freely and became supple 
and free from pain.” 

Another time one came to 
him with sore eyes. The doc- 
tor examined them, but told 
the man he was likely to suffer 
from a much worse thing—from 
“horns that would soon appear 
on his knees.” Having thor- 
oughly frightened him, he bade 
him go home and “keep your 
hands on your knees for three 
weeks. Then come back, that 
I may see how you get on.” 

When he returned, “ Well,” 
said the doctor, “‘ have the horns 
come ?” 

“No,” said the man. 

‘Did you do as I told you?” 

“Yes; I kept my hands on 
my knees night and day.” 

“‘And how are your eyes?” 
said the doctor. 

“Oh! quite well,” replied 
the man. 

“Very well,” the doctor said ; 
“go home and keep your mind 
easy about the horns, and don’t 
rub your eyes. . . .” 


These are but a few of the 
stories told of the Beatons, 
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with how much truth in 
them it is not possible per. 
haps to decide. Nevertheless, 
little as we know of their 
lives, these men live for us in 
the glimpses we get of them 
in these fragmentary records, 
as they live still in the tradi- 
tions of the people amongst 
whom they laboured. The 
physicians of the Western Isles 
are not yet wholly forgotten 
in the islands; and I think 
that, when all is considered, 
they are worthy of being better 
known and more widely re- 
membered. 

For whatever their relation- 
ship to each other, whether 
their origin be Irish or Scoto- 
Norman, or both, is a matter of 
very small moment ; it does not 
affect the truth as a whole. 
We find them, a widespread 
family or clan, bearing the 
same name, sharing the same 
hereditary life and work; we 
find them amazingly well-read 
in the ancient books of their 
profession ; and they are proved 
by history, no less than by 
tradition, to have been success- 
ful and distinguished surgeons 
and mediciners. 

Perhaps, though history may 
deal with more important mat- 
ters, she does not often tell us 
a stranger story than that of 
the Beatons, who were during 
more than three hundred years 
the physicians and simplers of 
the Western Isles. 
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(THE BATTLE OF AUGHRIM.) 


AN UNPUBLISHED SKETCH BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY.’ 


MANY of our readers will 
feel surprised at what we are 
about to relate. Nay, what is 
more, we fear they will not 
yield us credence, but impute it 
probably to our own invention ; 
whereas we beg to assure them 
that it is strictly and literally 
true. The period of the scene 
we are about to describe may 
be placed in the year 1806. 
At that time neither party 
feeling nor religious animosity 
had yet subsided after the fer- 
ment of the 98 insurrection, 
and the division between the 
Catholic and Protestant popu- 
lation was very strong and 
bitter. The rebellion, which 
commenced in its first prin- 
ciples among the northern 
Presbyterians and other Pro- 
testant classes in a spirit of 
independence and a love of 
liberty, soon, in consequence of 
the influence of some bigots, 
assumed the character of a 
civil war between the two re- 
ligions,—the most internecine 
description of war that ever 
devastated a country or 
drenched it in blood. 

A usual amusement at the 
time was to reproduce the 
“Battle of Aughrim” in some 
spacious barn, with a winnow- 
ing-cloth for the curtain. This 
play, bound up with “The 
Siege of Londonderry,” was one 


of the reading- books in the 
hedge schools of that day, and 
circulated largely among the 
people of all religions: it had, 
indeed, a most extraordinary 
influence among the lower 
classes. “The Battle of Augh- 
rim,” however, which was the 
favourite, because it was writ- 
ten in heroic verse, became so 
popular that it was rehearsed 
at almost every Irish hearth, 
both Catholic and Protestant, 
in the north. The spirit it 
evoked was irresistible. The 
whole country became dramatic. 
To repeat it at the fireside in 
winter nights was nothing: 
the Orangemen should act it, 
and show to the whole world 
how the field of Aughrim was 
so gloriously won. The con- 
sequence was that frequent re- 
hearsals took place. The 
largest and most spacious barns 
and kilns were fitted up, the 
night of representation was 
given out, and crowds, even to 
suffocation, as they say, as- 
sembled to witness the cele- 
brated “Battle of Aughrim.” 

At first, it is true, the 
Orangemen had it all to them- 
selves. This, however, could 
not last. The Catholics felt 
that they were as capable of 
patronising the drama as the 
victors of Aughrim. A strong 
histrionic spirit awoke among 
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them. They requested of the 
Orangemen to be allowed the 
favour of representing the 
Catholic warriors of that disas- 
trous field, and, somewhat to 
their surprise, the request was 
immediately granted. The 
Orangemen felt that there was 
something awkward and not 
unlike political apostasy in 
acting the part of Catholics in 
the play, under any circum- 
stances, nomatter how dramatic. 
It was consequently agreed that 
the Orangemen should repre- 
sent the officers of the great man 
on whose name and title their 
system had been founded, and 
the Catholics should represent 
their own generals and officers 
under the names of St Ruth, 
Sarsfield, and Colonel O’Neill. 
The first representation of this 
well-known play took place in 
the town of Au During 
the few weeks before the great 
night nothing was heard but 
incessant repetitions and re- 
hearsals of the play. 

The fact of this enactment 
of the play by individuals so 
strongly opposed to each other 
both in religion and _ politics 
excited not only an unusual 
degree of curiosity, but some 
apprehension as to the result, 
especially when such language 
as this was heard,— 

“We licked them before,” 
said the Orangemen, “an’, by 
japers, we'll lick them again. 
Jack Tait ects General Jingle, 
an’ he’s the boy will show them 
what chance a Papist has 
against a Prodestan’.” 

“Well, they bate us at 
Aughrim,” said the Catholics, 
“but with Tam Whiskey at 
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our head we'll turn the tables 
and lick the thieves now.” 

Both parties on that night 
were armed with swords for 
the battle scene, which repre- 
sented the result of the engage- 
ment. Unfortunately, when 
the scene came on, instead 
of the bloodless fiction of the 
drama they began to slash 
each other in reality, and had 
it not been for the interference 
of the audience there is no 
doubt that lives would have 
been lost. After this, swords 
were interdicted and staves 
substituted. The consequence, 
as might have been expected, 
was that heads were broken on 
both sides, and a general fight 
between the Protestant and 
Catholic portions of the actors 
and the audience ensued. In 
the meantime the dramatic 
mania had become epidemic. 
Its fascination carried every 
opposition before it. A new 
system was adopted. The 
Orange party was to be rep- 
resented by staunch Catholics, 
all probably Ribbonmen, and 
the Catholics by the rankest 
and most violent Orangemen 
in the parish. This course 
was resorted to in order to 
prevent the serious quarrels 
with which the play generally 
closed. Such was the state 
which the dramatic affairs of 
the parish had reached when 
the occasion, a summer evening, 
arrived that had been appointed 
by the herculean manager, John 
Tait, for the exhibition of “The 
Battle of Aughrim,” in a large 
and roomy barn of a wealthy 
farmer named Jack Stuart, in 
the townland of Rark. 
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His house stood on a little 
swelling eminence beside which 
an old road ran, and into 
which the little green before 
the door sloped. The road, be- 
ing somewhat lower, passed 
close to his outhouses, which 
faced the road, but in conse- 
quence of their positions a loft 
was necessary to constitute the 
barn, so that it might be level 
with the haggard on the ele- 
vation. The entrance to the 
barn was by a door in one of 
the gables, whilst the stable 
and cowhouse, or byre as it was 
called, were beneath the loft, 
and had their door open to the 
road. This accurate descrip- 
tion will be found necessary in 
order to understand what fol- 
lowed. 

In preparing the barn for 
the entertainment, the princi- 
pal embarrassment consisted in 
the want of seats. 

Necessity, however, is well 
known to be the mother of 
invention; and in this case 
that fact was established at 
the expense of honest Jack 
Stuart. Five or six sacks of 


Baron DE GINCKEL, General of the English forces 


barley were stretched length- 
wise on that side of the wall 
which faced the road. Now, 
barley, although the juice of it 
makes many a head light, is 
admitted to be the heaviest of 
all grain. On the opposite 
side, next the haggard, the 
seats consisted of chairs and 
forms, some of them borrowed 
from the neighbours. The cur- 
tain (ze, the winnowing-cloth) 
was hung up at the south end, 
and everything, so far as prep- 
aration went, was very well 
managed. Of course it is un- 
necessary to say that the enter- 
tainment was free to such as 
could find room, for which 
there was many an angry 
struggle. 

We have said that from an 
apprehension that the heroes 
on both sides might forget the 
fiction and resort to reality 
by actual fighting, it had 
generally been arranged that 
the Catholic party should be 
represented by the Orangemen, 
and vice versd; and so it was 
in this instance. The cast of 
the piece was as follows :— 


Tom WHISKEY. 


(A perfect devil at the cudgels when sober, especially against 


an Orangeman.) 


. 
Marquis DE Rouvieny p . 


(Ditto with Tom Wuiskey as to fighting.) 


GENERAL TALMASH 


GENERAL Mackay 


. Denis SHELVIN. 


BarNEY BroGHan. 


(A fighting blacksmith.) 


Danpy DELANEY. 


(At present on his keeping—but place of birth unknown.) 


CoLonELS HERBERT AND EARLES 


Tom M‘Roarxin of Springtown, and 


Pappy Rarrerty of Dernascrobe. 


(Both awfully bellicose, and never properly at peace unless 
when in a “fght.) 
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The cast of the Catholic leaders was this :— 


Monsieur Sr Rors, General of the Irish forces 


JACKY VENGEANCE. 


(An Orangeman who had lost a brother at the Battle of Vinegar Hill, 
hence the nickname of Vengeance.) 


SARSFIELD 


(Master of an Orange lodge.) 


. Bie Jack Tarr, 


[We know not how the tradition of Sarsfield’s immense size reached 
them ; but be this as it may, we have it from tradition that he 
was a man of prodigious stature, and Jack was six feet four in 
height, and strong in proportion. ] 


GENERAL DoRRINGTON 


(Of Mallybarry, another man of prowess in party fights, 


GEORGE TwIn, 


and an Orangeman.) 


CoLoNEL TALBOT P 
CoLONEL Gorpon O’NEILL . 


Sir Cuaries Goprrey, a young English gentleman of 
OLONEL TA.LBor’s daughter, 
and a volunteer in the Irish army. 


fortune, in love with 


. Licx-PapisoH NELsoy, 
FIGHTING GRIMES, 


JemMy Lyncu, 
the fighting tailor. 


(He fought for his customers, whether Orange or Green, according 
as they came in his way.) 


Jemima, Colonel Talbot’s daughter 


GrasrEy (Grace) Stuart. 


(A bouncing virago, at least twelve stone weight.) 


LuctnpA, wife to Colonel Herbert 


, , . Doury Srvart. 


(Her sister, much of the same proportions.) 
‘ ° : ° ; ° ° . Coonzy MULLowneY. 
(Of the Bohlies, a townland adjoining.) 


GHosT . 


On the chairs and forms, being 
the seats of honour, were placed 
the Protestant portion of the 
audience, because they were the 
most wealthy and consequently 
the most respectable, at least in 
the eyes of the world—by which 
we mean the parish. On the 
barley-sacks were deposited the 
“ Papishes,” because they were 
then the poor and the down- 
trodden people, so that they 
and the Protestants sat on op- 
posite sides of the barn. There 
were then no political watch- 
words, no “three cheers” for 
either this man or that, owing 
to the simple reason that no 
individual present had ever 
seen a theatre in his life. The 
only exception was that of an 
unfortunate flunkey, who had 
seen a play in Dublin, and 


shouted “up with the rag,” for 
which, as it was supposed that 
he meant to turn the whole 
thing into ridicule, he was 
kicked out by the Ghost, who 
by the way was one of the 
stoutest fellows among them, 
and would have been allotted 
to a higher part were it not for 
the vileness of his memory. 

At length the play com- 
menced, and went on with 
remarkable success. The two 
batches of heroes were in high 
feather—King William’s party 
(to wit, Tom Whiskey and his 
friends) standing accidentally 
on that side of the barn which 
was occupied by the barley- 
sacks and the Papishes, and 
the Catholic generals ranged 
with the Orange audience on 
the opposite side. It was now 
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the Ghost’s cue to enter from 
behind the winnowing - cloth, 
but before the apparition had 
time to appear, the prompter’s 
eye was struck by a sudden 
sinking of the party on the 
sacks, which seemed rather 
unaccountable. Yet as it did 
not appear to have been felt 
by the parties themselves, who 
were too much wrapped up in 
the play, it excited neither 
notice nor alarm. At length 
the Ghost came out, dressed in 
a white sheet, his face rendered 
quite spectral by flour. Sir 
Charles Godfrey, alias Jeommy 
Lynch the tailor, had just con- 
cluded the following words, ad- 
dressed to the Ghost himself, 
who in life it appeared had 
been his father :— 


** Oh, T’ll sacrifice 
A thousand Romish sowls who, shocked 
with woe, 
Shall, bound in shackles, fill the shades 
below. 
Ghost, Be not so rash, wild youth——” 


He had scarcely uttered the 
words when a noise like the 
“erack of doom” was heard: 
one half the barn-floor had dis- 
appeared! The Ghost made a 
step to approach Sir Charles, 
his son, when the last object 
we saw was his heels—his legs 
dressed in blue woollen stock- 
ings and his sturdy hinder parts 
cased in strong corduroys, in 
the act of disappearing in the 
abyss beneath. Down he and 


the others went, and were 
lodged in the cowhouse below 
amid the warm manure. 

The consternation, the alarm, 
the fright and terror among 
the safe and Protestant side of 
the audience, could not be ade- 
quately described. But the 
disaster proved to be one of 
the most harmless for its nature 
that ever occurred, for it was 
only destructive to property. 
Not a single injury was sus- 
tained, with the exception of 
that which befell the Ghost, 
who had his left arm dislocated 
at the elbow. The accident 
now assumed a religious hue. 
The Catholics charged the 
others with the concoction of 
a Protestant plot, by putting 
them together on what they 
called the rotten side of the 
house. The wrangle became 
high and abusive, and was fast 
hastening into polemical theol- 
ogy when the dramatis persone 
offered to settle it in a peaceable 
way, by fighting out the battle 
on the green. It was a scene 
of terrible and strong confusion, 
so much so that all we can 
glean from our recollection is 
the image of a desperate per- 
sonal conflict between the actors 
whose orange and green ribbons 
were soon flung off as false 
emblems of the principles which 
they had adopted only for the 
sake of ending the play in a 
peaceable manner. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION — THE TRIUMPH OF PICTORIAL FALSEHOOD— 
FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION — THE PARLIAMENT OF 1832 — THR 
IMPORTANCE OF A FORMIDABLE OPPOSITION — SOCIALISM VERSUS 


PROTECTION — LORD RANDOLPH 
MACHINE—STATESMANSHIP AND 


THE General Election, which 
has just been brought to an 
ill-omened conclusion, is the 
heaviest indictment ever made 
against the Democracy. Once 
more has it been proved that 
“the voice of the people is not 
the voice of God,” and the re- 
sult, did it not contain an 
element of tragedy, would be 
comic indeed. It amuses the 
other side to declare that its 
victory is a victory of Free 
Trade; but the truth is that 
in very few constituencies did 
Free Trade carry even a 
feather’s weight. The Radicals, 
clearly perceiving that the 
working man is no willing 
slave of the foreigner, that he 
will not surrender his prosper- 
ity at the bidding of a pedant 
“science,” took care to feed his 
mind with a false sentiment- 
ality. They told him that 
there was a Chinese pigtail 
under every Tory hat; they 
showed him pictures of China- 
men flogged, chained, and 
strangled. They represented 
that the Conservative Party 
had no other aim nor end than 
to ill-treat the yellow man. 
And the people, which has a 
natural dislike of facts, found 
precisely the sustenance that 
suits it. It knows nothing of 
the Chinese, and it is not fond 
of labour; but the two words 
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linked together stirred its facile, 
foolish indignation. No one 
who has confronted a large 
mass of electors can have any 
doubt but that the falsehoods 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man and his friends did their 
work. From one end of Eng, 
land to the other was heard 
the silly cry of “Chin chin 
Chinaman.” It is this cry 
which has brought back the 
Liberals into office, if not into 
power. Had there been a 
vestige of sincerity underlying 
the cry, we should not have 
complained. The craziest fan- 
aticism has some claim to re- 
spect. But in this cry of 
Chinese slavery there was not 
a suggestion of fanaticism. It 
was the coldly calculated cry 
of cynic politicians, who meant 
to get office, and knew well how 
to deceive the populace. Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
is no Wilberforce. He has not 
prayed day and night that 
the lot of the oppressed may 
be made lighter. He has never 
been prepared to sacrifice his 
own fortune and to squander 
the revenues of the country in 
order to abolish what he be- 
lieved to be slavery. Never 
for one moment did he intend 
to accept the responsibility of 
abolishing a system, the con- 
demnation of which has brought 
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him into power. At the Albert 
Hall, intent upon vote catch- 
ing, he roundly asserted that 
the system of Chinese labour 
was at an end. The fatuous 
cheers which greeted the state- 
ment have found their echo in 
every constituency, which is a 
clear proof that the statement 
achieved its proper purpose. 
But having come back into 
office, Sir Henry has no more 
sympathy with his dupes. He 
now declares, what the late 
Government declared again and 
again, that the Transvaal must 
decide for itself whether it will 
or will not employ the labour 
of Chinamen. 

The Democracy, degraded 
enough of itself, has never 
been sunk to a lower depth 
of unreason than by Sir 
Henry’s cynicism. The foolish 
person is always more deeply 
moved by that which is remote 
from his own experience than 
by that which lies at his feet. 
The people of England, asked 
to decide a question , which 
deeply concerns it, has pre- 
ferred to confront a wholly 
irrelevant problem which, by 
obvious limitations of faculty 
and knowledge, it cannot solve. 
In this hopeless enterprise it 
has been aided by the graphic 
ingenuity of its present leaders. 
Pictorial lies have been seen 
on every hoarding; and if 
these lies do not enhance the 
dignity of English life, they 
prove the cleverness of the 
Radical organisation. We are 
told that these works of art 
proceeded from a department 
presided over by Mr Birrell, 
whose famous invention of 
“hecatombs of babes” plainly 
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qualified him for the post. No 
doubt it is also due to the 
solicitude implied in this no- 
torious phrase that Mr Birrell 
has been appointed Minister of 
Education, and has thus been 
given power over many heca- 
tombs of innocent children. 
We can remember no election 
that has been thus triumph- 
antly fought upon a false issue. 
And if the mandates, of which 
we have heard so much of late, 
are of any importance, then the 
duty of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and his colleagues 
is plain. Their mandate lies 
not in England, but in China. 
Let them set forth at once 
for Pekin, and do their best 
to ameliorate the conditions of 
the labouring Chinaman on the 
spot. Thus, and thus only, 
will they redeem the pledge 
which they gave so hastily, 
and which they are now so 
desirous of repudiating. But 
the Chinaman is not the only 
bogey which has helped the 
liberal party back again to 
power. The cowl has served 
it as loyally as the pigtail. 
A vivid picture of a greedy 
monk strangling an honest 
Nonconformist has not been 
without its effect. And where 
these two trusted allies have 
received a momentary check, 
all the forces of Jacobinism 
have been ready to aid them. 
There is no cry of confiscation 
and plunder which has not 
been raised. The working man 
has been promised a remission 
of all taxation. He has been 
assured that the middle and 
upper classes will be compelled 
to bear his burdens and to 
absolve him from all responsi- 
T 
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bility. Ireland will be given 
Home Rule, and the rest of 
the Empire will be freed from 
any kind of rule whatsoever. 
Such are some of the prom- 
ises given at the election, and 
though they will not be ful- 
filled, we shall not easily re- 
cover from the blow which has 
been struck at our national 
honour and dignity. 

Had the question, which 
deeply agitates the intelligent 
part of the community, been 
frankly and clearly posed, we 
would have accepted the answer 
with submission, and hoped for 
a gradual change of opinion. 
But to pretend that England 
has expressed a view hostile to 
Protection is neither intelligent 
nor honourable. Thousands 
of working men, who cast their 
vote for the Radicals, are the 
sternest enemies of Free Trade. 
Many an elector opposed the 
last Government because, as 
he said, “the Tories have 
been in power for ten years, 
and have done nothing for 
Protection.” It is not easy to 
meet such an argument when 
it is brought forward by a 
simple workman, unskilled in 
party politics. But if the 
workman had not been se- 
duced by pictorial misrepre- 
sentations from fighting for his 
own hand, he might have 
shown at the polls that he was 
fully conscious of the injury 
which Free Trade has inflicted 
uponhim. But the Democracy, 
simple and gullible as it is, 
has not had a fair chance. 
Perhaps if it had, it would 
have acquitted itself no 
better. For surely nothing 
could be stupider than its be- 
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haviour at the late election, 
And it is less the people’s fault 
than the fault of those who 
have laid upon it a too heavy 
burden. The science of gov- 
ernment is at once delicate 
and difficult, and by an absurd 
illogicality we have forced those 
who are wholly incompetent and 
uninstructed to exercise this 
art. If we would understand 
theology or science, literature 
or painting, we take counsel 
with those who have spent 
their lives in these pursuits, 
If, on the other hand, we would 
govern a great empire, which 
has interests and responsibili- 
ties in all corners of the globe, 
and which can only be con- 
trolled with wisdom and 
moderation, we go down into 
the street and ask the advice 
of the unlettered and the de- 
generate, and then with a 
smirk of self-satisfaction pre- 
tend that we have done some- 
thing noble and magnanimous, 
And so, when we demand of 
the people whether it would 
have Free Trade or Protection, 
it replies, “ You shall not strike 
a Chinaman,” whose skin was 
never in danger, and then, no 
doubt filled with generous im- 
pulses, goes home and beats its 
wife. 

History is periodic, like the 
tides and the stars, and that 
which is happening to-day has 
already happened. A young 
Radical, contemplating the 
elections with more zeal than 
knowledge, exclaimed enthusi- 
astically that there has been 
nothing like it since 1832. 
That is perfectly true, though 
the inference is not precisely 
comforting to the Radical 
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party. After the passing of 
the Reform Bill the Tory party 
seemed almost extinct. The 
elections which took place in 
December 1832 might well 
have killed their hopes of 
recovery. Of the first 150 re- 
turns the Tories secured no more 
than 44, and when the polls 
closed they mustered only 149, 
against 509 Whigs and Re- 
formers. No wonder the 
Whig party believed that it 
had accomplished a revolution, 
and that it had secured to 
itself the government of the 
country at least for a genera- 
tion. But no sooner did 
Parliament meet in 1833 than 
the inherent weakness of Lord 
Grey’s Government was evident 
to all. The Parliament was 
chosen by the people, and “if 
the people did not choose a 
good one it was its own fault.” 
But, as Charles Greville said, 
“it speedily became manifest 
that in point of ability it 
was not only inferior to the 
last, but perhaps to any Parlia- 
ment that has sat for many 
years. There were 350 new 
members [orsome such number], 
but not one man among them 
of shining or remarkable talent; 
Cobbett, Silk Buckingham, Roe- 
buck, and such men soon found 
their level and sank into insig- 
nificance. The House appeared 
at first to be very unruly, not 
under the command of Govern- 
ment, talkative, noisy, and ill- 
constituted for the transaction 
of business.” It is, indeed, 
more difficult to control a vast 
unwieldy majority than to face 
a serried Opposition. And 
this Lord Grey soon discovered. 
While he was powerless to 
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govern his Ministry, Lord 
Althorp, the leader of the 
House, could not keep the 
Commons in order. The one 
man who dominated the as- 
sembly was Sir Robert Peel, 
whose following did not num- 
ber 150. Now and again he 
brought back the noisy mem- 
bers to some sense of decency 
and good order. But the in- 
evitable soon happened. Agi- 
tation drove the best of the 
Cabinet to resignation, until at 
last Lord Grey gave way to 
Melbourne, and in less than 
two years England saw an- 
other Tory Minister. So brief 
was the “tenancy for life.” 
And Disraeli in a memorable 
passage has given the true and 
simple explanation of Grey’s 
downfall. “No Government can 
be long secure,” says he, “ with- 
out a formidable Opposition. 
It reduces their supporters to 
that tractable number which 
can be managed by the joint 
influences of fruition and of 
hope. It offers vengeance to 
the discontented and distinction 
to the ambitious, and employs 
the energies of aspiring spirits 
who otherwise may prove 
traitors in a division or 
assassins in a debate.” 

But it is not merely in the 
absence of a formidable Oppo- 
sition that the Parliament of 
1906 will resemble that which 
met in 1833. The two as- 
semblies are alike also in the 
insecurity of their own sup- 
porters. The part played in 
1833 by the Radicals is played 
to-day by the Labour members. 
The parallel is exact. In each 
case the number is fifty, or 
thereabouts, and in each case 
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the number is no measure of the 
injury which may be inflicted 
by the irreconcilables. It is 
certain that the “pressure 
from without” will have the 
same disastrous effect upon Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
that it had upon Lord Grey. 
And it will come from pre- 
cisely the same quarters. The 
Trades- Unions and the Irish, 
who made the first Reform 
Parliament of no effect, are 
again sharpening their knives 
to assassinate the Government 
which they have helped to bring 
into power. And the Labour 
members are likely to succeed 
better than the Radicals of 
1833, because they are more 
closely compact and more 
sternly determined. Above all, 
they are bitterly opposed to 
the Liberal policy. They have 
no greater love for Free Trade 
than has Mr Chamberlain him- 
self, as the official Liberals, 
who now claim every Labour 
member as a champion of their 
views, will presently discover. 
To the editors of ‘The Clarion,’ 
the organ of the Labour party, 
the Prime Minister is already 
Pompey Bannerman, while Mr 
Keir Hardie no longer conceals 
his purpose. “I pit Socialism,” 
says he, “against Protection. 
Free Trade has no locus standi 
in this case. Some change is 
needed. Upon that we are 
agreed. The only question is 
whether the working class will 
join with dukes, earls, and 
manufacturers in advocating 
Protection, or with the Labour 
movement of the world in a 
demand for Socialism. Be- 
tween these two systems there 
is no logical halting-place—a 
fact which time will abund- 
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antly reveal.” That is per. 
fectly true. There is no halt- 
ing-place between Protection 
and Socialism. We must either 
protect our industries or pay 
for the employment of our 
workmen out of the rates, and 
it is not difficult to see which 
course we shall pursue. Eng- 
land has no love of Socialism, 
and many years before the 
Labour party will return 350 
members to Parliament, who 
might realise their dream of 
Socialism, Protection will have 
made Socialism unnecessary by 
reviving the industries of Eng- 
land. 

And if we may hazard a 
prophecy, we shall see before 
long another resemblance be- 
tween 1833 and 1906. As 
1833 killed the Whigs, so 1906 
will inevitably kill the Radi- 
cals. Lord Grey, by encourag- 
ing Reform, destroyed for ever 
the aristocratical reign of the 
great houses, to one of which 
he belonged. And Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, by call- 
ing to his aid all the forces of 
disruption, will destroy the 
Radical party which once Mr 
Gladstone led to victory. We 
shall not pretend to regret its 
loss. It had long forgotten 
the one quality—a sturdy in- 
dividualism—which gave it life 
and vigour. And in place of 
this individualism it had cul- 
tivated a sentimentality, 4 
determination to be generous 
with other men’s money, 4 
sympathy with its country’s 
enemies, wherever they may be 
found, which are sufficient to 
ruin the greatest empire that 
ever the world saw. Mean- 
while, the Conservative party 
has received a check. But the 
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Conservative party will re- 
cover. It is established too 
firmly upon the instincts of 
the race to be destroyed by 
disaster. Nor will the hooli- 
gan, who breaks up public 
meetings with all the violence 
of which he is capable and 
then devotes an aimless pity 
to the Chinaman, always re- 
main constant to the war- 
ring causes of Radicalism and 
Labour. Though he will not 
understand a change of policy, 
he will grow jealous of his own 
class, and eagerly vote for the 
domination of another. And 
when this change comes, the 
more moderate among the 
Radicals will be found upon 
the Tory side. As for the 
rest, they will bow the knee 
to Mr Keir Hardie, or become 
extinguished with such middle- 
class revolutionaries as Mr 
Burns and the apostles of 


Free Trade at any price, who 
now believe they have won a 
glorious victory. 

In the meantime, we have 


no fear of revolution. The 
gloomy forebodings which we 
hear on all sides are not justi- 
fied. The new Parliament will 
be worse than other Parlia- 
ments, because it is less intel- 
ligent and but lightly instruct- 
ed in the art of government. 
There will doubtless be much 
chattering and many con- 
tradictions. The enthusiastic 
champions of idle causes will 
be garrulous on all sides. But 
the House of Commons has 
other duties to perform than 
to talk. And the business of 
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the country must be conducted 
in spite of the most ardent 
Jacobins. Moreover, the House 
of Commons has a sobering 
effect. Not even the Labour 
members can be wholly insen- 
sitive to the tradition of the 
place. It is easy enough to 
make a red-hot speech to red- 
hot comrades from the elevated 
security of a tub. It is not so 
easy to address an assembly 
which still contains a leaven of 
educated men, and which, in 
spite of the “flowing tide,” has 
not quite forgotten the dignity 
which has belonged to it for 
centuries. 


It is the worst of a General 
Election that it emphasises 
the obscener side of politics. 
To catch the free and inde- 
pendent voter intrigue is neces- 
sary, a8 we have seen. Fora 
while, at least, the machine is 
omnipotent, and the machine 
is a base instrument of policy. 
A great statesman turns it to 
his purpose, and then casts it 
aside. A lesser statesman is 
so delighted with its gyrations 
that he believes they have a 
value of their own, and for 
their own sake. Of these 
lesser statesmen Lord Randolph 
Churchill } was assuredly one. 
Had he been an American, he 
would have proved himself a 
‘“‘boss” among ward-politicians. 
Even in England he found 
room for the exercise ‘of his 
peculiar skill, and for some 
years the machine creaked in 
obedience to his will. But his 
limitations do not enhance 
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the interest of Mr Winston 
Churchill’s biography. Though 
it is not the author’s fault that 
his book deals with the seamy 
side of politics, we confess that 
we find the record of intrigue, 
the adulation of adroitness, 
somewhat fatiguing. 

However, it may be said at 
once that Mr Winston Churchill 
has performed a difficult task 
with tact and impartiality. 
That he should regard his 
father’s career with the eye 
of admiration is just and in- 
evitable. There are few who 
will accept his flattering estim- 
ate of Lord Randolph’s attain- 
ments and devotion. But for 
the most part he has presented 
the facts with scrupulous ex- 
actness, and rarely does he 
permit himself to illustrate the 
present from the past. He has 
with 
Though he 
has too great a love of the 
commonplace, he is the master 
of a sound and lucid style; 
and if he generally confuses 
politics with government, and 
attaches too much importance 
to whatever happens in the 
House of Commons, he has 
produced a book which may be 
read with pleasure, and which 
contains some documents of 
enduring interest. 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
career has no counterpart in 
the history of English politics. 
It stands alone in its ineffectual 
brilliance. Elected member for 
Woodstock in 1874, he had 
won enough influence in six 
years to assume the leadership 
of the Fourth Party. His fol- 
lowing, if select, was energetic. 
Though it achieved little, it 
called the world’s attention 


handled his documents 
the greatest skill. 
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to itself and its members, 
who, no doubt, found entertain- 
ment enough in the comedy 
which they enacted. They 
jeered, they obstructed, they 
defied. It mattered not to 
them whom they attacked, or 
what measure they opposed. 
The furious onslaught which 
they made upon Charles 
Bradlaugh was neither sin- 
cere nor worth making. We 
need not suppose that Lord 
Randolph and his friends were 
pillars of orthodoxy. Bradlaugh 
was more honest, if more fla- 
grant, than many others who 
had taken their seats in the 
House without scandal. But 
the affair had an obvious at- 
traction for Lord Randolph 
and his friends. It gave them 
the chance, which they were 
not slow to take, of asserting 
themselves and embarrassing 
the Government. And when 
there was nothing left in 
Bradlaugh’s flagrancy, these 
intrepid spirits found an ex- 
cuse for their eloquence and 
garrulity in Ireland. But we 
cannot help thinking that the 
comedy of the Fourth Party 
has been considered far too 
seriously. Both Mr Churchill 
and Mr Gorst write of it 
gravely, as though it were a 
genuine and sincere movement. 
They quote the letters which 
the four heroes exchanged ; they 
repeat the time-worn anec- 
dotes of Lord Randolph’s im- 
pudence and Mr Balfour’s long 
legs. And all to no purpose. 
The sum of their achievement 
was to advertise. So far as 
we can judge from the utter- 
ances of the time, they cher- 
ished no beliefs, and held no 
intelligible opinions. Though 
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they possessed high spirits, 
courage, and impudence in a 
high degree, these qualities are 
not sufficient for a lasting in- 
fluence, and we are surprised 
that any one of the number 
should have regarded the break- 
ing up of this immaterial group 
as a “surrender.” Sir Henry 
Wolff, the wit of the party, 
best expressed its purpose and 
limitations in a conversation 
with Lord Salisbury. “I do 
not understand,” Lord Salis- 
bury asked him, “what your 
real political position is.” 
“Oh, I am a Smithite,” re- 
plied Sir Henry, “a convinced 
Smithite.” “But what is your 
object?” inquired Lord Salis- 
bury. “To do good, simply 
to do good,” was the answer. 
That is excellent, and if the 
historians of the Fourth Party 
had been gifted with the light 
touch and buoyant humour of 
Sir Henry Wolff, they might 
have described the events of 
1880 and the following years 
with a better sense of pro- 
portion. 

But the Fourth Party was 
the making of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. It set him vividly 
before the public. It gave him 
the air of romance which leads 
on inevitably to popularity. 
It also taught him the sup- 
reme value of a bitter tongue. 
He attacked every one with an 
impartial vigour—his political 
opponents, the leaders of his 
own party, and, above all, Mr 
Gladstone. The crowds who 
cheered him in the streets and 
at his meetings encouraged him 
with cries of “Give it ’em ’ot, 
Randy,” and he gave it ’em 
as hot as he knew how to make 
it. That he had the gift of 
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vituperation in a higher degree 
than any of his contemporaries 
may be readily conceded. Be- 
fore he opened his campaign of 
1884 in Birmingham he made 
a speech which, not unnatur- 
ally, filled the supporters of 
Messrs Bright and Chamber- 
lain with fury. “The savage 
animosity,” said he, “which 
Mr Bright has breathed into 
his speeches has raised a cor- 
responding spirit among his 
opponents. The robe of right- 
eousness with which he and 
his friends have covered their 
squalid and corrupted forms 
shall be torn asunder; naked 
and ashamed shall they be 
beheld by all the intelligent 
public, and all shall be dis- 
closed which can be, whether 
it be the impostor, and the 
so-called ‘ people’s tribune,’ 
or the grinding monopolies of 
Mr Chamberlain, or the dark 
and evil deeds of Mr Schnad- 
horst.” Such utterances as 
this do not add to the amenity 
of life, but they suited Lord 
Randolph’s temperament, and 
they enormously increased the 
esteem of the mob. And he 
had another talent which served 
him still better. He knew how 
to pose before the people. “The 
Prime Minister,” said he once 
of Gladstone, “is the greatest 
living master of the art of per- 
sonal political advertisement. 
Holloway, Colman, and Horn- 
iman are nothing compared 
with him.” And Gladstone 
was nothing compared with 
Lord Randolph. Wherever he 
went he was cheered and ac- 
claimed. Even princes of the 
blood were content, perforce, 
to be ignored when he was 
present. He seized the imag- 
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ination of the people as few 
politicians have ever seized it. 
His personality riveted the 
attention, and his rhetorician’s 
tongue always found a phrase 
which should jingle in the pop- 
ular ear. In brief, he was un- 
rivalled on the platform, and 
it was from the platform that 
he assailed and captured the 
House of Commons. 

But besides the tricks of 
vituperation and advertisement 
he had another faculty, which 
was no less valuable. He had 
mastered all the arts of Parlia- 
mentary government, and to this 
mastery Mr Winston Churchill 
does full justice. He was an 
adept in the manufacture of 
what he called political dyna- 
mite. His adroit brain was 
“ever seeking for a chance to 
drive a wedge into the Minis- 
terial array.” With the most 
engaging cynicism he formu- 
lated the maxims which a 
zealous Opposition should keep 
always in its mind. “ Dis- 
crimination between whole- 
some and unwholesome vic- 
tories,” said he, “are idle and 
impracticable. Obtain the vic- 
tory, know how to follow it 
up, and leave the wholesome- 
ness or unwholesomeness to 
critics.” His second maxim, 
if more useful, was more 
modest in tone. “Take office 
only when it suits you,” said 
he, “but put the Government 
in @ minority whenever you 
decently can.” This is hardly 
worthy the truculence of Lord 
Randolph, but in his third 
maxim he makes ample amends. 
Thus it runs: “ Whenever, by 
an unfortunate concurrence of 
circumstances, an Opposition is 
compelled to support the Gov- 
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ernment, the support should 
be given with a kick and not 
with a caress, and should be 
withdrawn at the first avail- 
able moment.” With such 
maxims to instruct, and with 
his own adroitness to aid his 
policy, he had no difficulty in 
irritating the heads of his 
party, and finally in capturing 
the machine. And so it was 
that at the age of thirty-six he 
was Secretary of State for 
India, and had he chosen he 
might long have enjoyed the 
fruits of office which he had 
sacrificed so much to pluck. 

Hitherto he had been in the 
coulisses; now he was on the 
stage itself, and he was cast 
for a good part. But he had 
not long assumed it before he 
threatened toresign. The cause 
was a private telegram which 
Lord Salisbury sent to Lord 
Dufferin at the bidding of the 
Queen. Lord Randolph ob- 
jected to communications pass- 
ing between her Majesty and 
the Viceroy ; and at first sight 
it seems a slight put upon the 
India Office. Lord Salisbury, 
however, was able to reassure 
the Secretary of State, with his 
customary tact and patience; 
Lord Randolph remained in 
office until the Government to 
which he belonged was driven 
into Opposition ; and in 1886, 
when the Tories returned to 
office, he was appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House. 

To few men has come at 
such an age so splendid an 
opportunity. Lord Randolph 
was supported by a loyal ma- 
jority. His colleagues were 
faithful in admiration of his 
excellent qualities. Sir Michael 
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Hicks- Beach freely gave up 
to him the leadership of 
the Commons, because he felt 
“that Lord Randolph Churchill 
was superior in eloquence, 
ability, and influence to him- 
self.” Nowhere was there a 
hint of jealousy or dissatisfac- 
tion. Trusted by the Prime 
Minister, respected and sup- 
ported by his colleagues in the 
House of Commons, Lord Ran- 
dolph was free to make what 
budget he chose and to win the 
reputation of a great financier. 
And then suddenly the spirit 
of insubordination became too 
strong for him. He forgot 
that the task of statesmanship 
demands infinite patience and 
ready conciliation. He insisted 
that the estimates of the Army 
and Navy should be reduced ; 
he urged that “the policy of 
expenditure on the fortifica- 
tions, and guns, and garrisons 
of military ports, mercantile 
ports, and coaling - stations” 
might be abandoned or modi- 
fied. Meeting with a very 
proper and definite refusal 
from the War Office and the 
Admiralty to imperil the safety 
of the Empire, he sent his res- 
ignation from Windsor Castle 
to Lord Salisbury. Here this 
admirable tactician showed a 
complete failure in tactics. He 
did not believe that his resigna- 
tion would be accepted. “What 
a fool Lord S. was,” he wrote 
soon afterwards, “to let me go 
so easily!”” He hoped, indeed, 
that his presence at the Treas- 
ury would prove essential to 
the Government, that Lord 
Salisbury would promise eco- 
nomy, and that Mr Smith and 
Lord George Hamilton would 
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moderate their demands for 
the defence of the Empire. He 
was mistaken. His resigna- 
tion was accepted, and after a 
few months of office he was 
thrown up upon the shoal of 
politics, alienated from his 
friends, and left without a 
profession, at thirty-seven. 
The cause of Lord Ran- 
dolph’s failure is not far to 
seek, He was a_ political 
egoist, who played the game 
for his own hand. Even his 
resignation was no more than 
a bluff, and he lost irretriev- 
ably. “Great minds,” said 
Disraeli, “must trust to great 
truths and great talents for 
their rise, and nothing else.” 
Lord Randolph had not fol- 
lowed his master’s advice. He 
had professed little interest in 
“ great truths” ; he had wasted 
his talents in intrigues within 
his own party. When his 
official career closed he was a 
politician and nomore. Would 
he, if his autocratic temper had 
been indulged, have grown into 
a statesman? To that ques- 
tion Mr Winston Churchill’s 
book provides no answer. The 
permanent officials with whom 
Lord Randolph worked are 
eloquent in praise of his 
adaptability and his willing- 
ness to learn. The responsi- 
bilities which weigh upon a 
Secretary of State lay lightly 
on his shoulders. He rejoiced 
in work, and thought no appli- 
cation too severe. But, as 
Mr Churchill says, “he rated 
his own power and consequent 
responsibility too high,” and he 
resigned, never to return. At 
the same time, though he was 
never really tried, we cannot 
U 
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believe that he would ever have 
proved a great statesman. So 
eagerly did he study the moves 
in the political game that he 
had not time to formulate 
views or to make convictions. 
It is impossible to say what 
opinions he held, because his 
brain was always in a fluid 
state, and because he was 
always more interested in com- 
bating another’s policy than in 
framing a policy of his own. 
After 1886 he was a Unionist ; 
it would be impossible to say 
to which side he belonged be- 
fore that year. Perhaps it 
may be said that the strength 
as well as the weakness of his 
mind lay in the fact that his 
mind was never made up. It 
was always open to fresh im- 
pressions ; it might always be 
awakened by new enthusiasms. 
One shining merit must be con- 
ceded to him: he arrived at his 


decisions by first principles or 
by independent investigation— 
not by the accumulated opinion 


of this party or that. It is 
idle, therefore, to ask whether 
he was Whig or Tory. Mr 
Churchill says he will be justly 
judged by “an England of wise 
men who gaze without self- 
deception at the failings and 
follies of both political parties.” 
We cannot think that these 
men will be supremely in- 
terested in Lord Randolph 
Churchill. They will turn their 
eyes to the great statesmen who 
have governed our country, or 
illumined our political phil- 
osophy —to Bolingbroke and 
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Chatham, to Pitt and Canning, 
And in their purview they 
will overlook Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who, despite his 
energy and courage, will go 
down to posterity as the 
master of the machine. 

Yet he played the game, as 
he knew it, with incomparable 
zest. He possessed a gaiety 
of heart, a buoyancy of brain, 
which were not far removed 
from genius. He lived his life 
with unfailing spirit, and Lord 
Randolph the man is a more 
attractive figure than Lord 
Randolph the politician. His 
letters brim over with wit and 
humour. His observation of 
men and things is quick and 
shrewd, and though his egoism 
persuaded him to quarrel with 
most of his associates,—to be, 
in Mr Chamberlain’s phrase, an 
Ishmael with his hand against 
everyone,—there were friends 
whose attachment he kept unto 
the end. He was at his best 
when far away from the strife 
of Parliament, and his records 
of travel have a quality which 
no literary culture could im- 
part. His fall was as rapid 
as his rise, and he seems to 
have endured the misfortunes 
of political failure and ill-health 
with a stout heart. Indeed the 
chapters which describe with 
dignity and restraint Lord 
Randolph’s last years are by 
no means the least interesting 
chapters of an interesting book, 
which may well point a moral 
and sound a warning to the 
aspiring politician. 
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